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Fifty thousand feet up or fifty fathoms 
down . . . you'll find Harrison heat 
exchangers keeping the engines cool! 

Boat or plane, car or train, Harrison 
has the heat exchanger for the 

job. For temperature is our business . . ; 
we're specialists in temperature 

control, and we’ve solved the “hot” 
problems of manufacturers in many 
fields in the past forty years. 


For example, Harrison cools many of the 
Army’s biggest bombers and fastest jet 
fighter planes. Harrison cools many of 
the newest Diesel locomotives. There’s a 
good chance, too, that your family car 

is equipped with an efficient, dependable 


Harrison radiator. 



















TEMPERATURE 





For versatility and reliability—for 
space-saving, weight-saving, money- 
saving heat transfer equipment, you can’t 
beat Harrison! No wonder so many 
designers and manufacturers are 
depending on Harrison to take the 

heat off. If you have a cooling problem, 
look to Harrison for the answer! 





HARRISON RADIATOR DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS CORP., LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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You don’t decide a work-week; 


you produce it 


OU don’t decide how long you want to work in a 
week; you decide how much in groceries and 
clothes you want to take home at the end of the week. 


You get paid out of what you produce after the 
costs of helping you produce it are paid—taxes, 
machines, supervision. Therefore, the more you 
produce, the more you can be paid, and so the more 
things you can buy. 

Or, put it another way—the things you want for your 
family decide how much you work. When someone 





Quality worsteds being 
woven on Warner & Swaseys 


tells you to cut your work week and demand the same 
pay, he is telling you to raise costs and therefore raise 
prices—and that’s the way to ruin jobs. 


When someone supplies you with a better machine, 
he is offering you the chance to produce more efficiently 
and so be worth more—which means have more for 
yourself and your family. 


The answer to today’s problem isn’t legislation, 
it’s work—work so efficient that costs and prices come 
down, demand and jobs go up. 


/ WARNER 
| SWASEY 


Cleveland 


PRECISION 
MACHINERY 
SINCE 1880 





You CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 
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%& The Inside Story 
IN of Yalta Conference 


Here is a preview of what secret pa- 
pers, soon to be published, will reveal 
about secret deals with Russia at the 
Yalta Conference. Here, too, are some 
things that will not be revealed be- 


cause they have been censored from 
the official record. For the inside story 
of what went on at Yalta—and why it 


has been kept secret so long—page 44. 


% lf a President Had Been Elected in ‘54-- 


Was the trend against Republicans strong enough to have 
elected a Democratic President on November 2? How do results 
of that race show up in terms of electoral votes? See page 24. 


%& Is Russia Getting Tougher to Deal With? 


Did Russians shoot down an American plane over Japan as 
part of a deliberate get-tough policy? Is “coexistence” out now? 
For a look at what the experts believe, see page 20. 
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How many of your company’s products 
can you find in this football scene ? 


In any typically American scene you'll find dozens of 
products produced by this country’s major industries. 
Perhaps in this football scene you'll find several things 
your company made or helped to make. 


In this same scene, too, are a number of products made 
by Kimberly-Clark. 

The football programs were printed on Crandon Enamel, 
one of Kimberly-Clark’s fine printing papers. A Kimberly- 
Clark product makes a part of the cigarette’s filter tip. 
And the stiffening material in the brims of the ladies’ hats 
is another wood fiber product of Kimberly-Clark. ~ 


The tubes in the portable radio, and the binoculars, too, 
were once packed in Kimpak, the softer-than-cotton pack- 
aging material made by Kimberly-Clark. Another Kimberly- 
Clark packaging material is widely used by florists —and 


may have wrapped the traditional football game chrysan- 
themum for shipping. 


Hundreds of products made from wood fiber exist today 
to make American business more profitable —to make the 
everyday lives of Americans more comfortable. Many 
more wood fiber products are now being developed. And, 
in the future, still others will come from the minds of 


the men at Kimberly-Clark. 
Kimberly Clark 


KIMBERLY* CLARK CORPORATION 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 














Get all the 


sales your 
advertising 
makes! 


When your national adver- 
tising sends customers to your 
dealer, they are often pre-sold on 
a particular model. If the dealer 
doesn’t stock it, he switches your 
sale to another brand. 


Label the dealer unmistakably with 
the public ...and he becomes your 
dealer! A dominating brandname 
sign on his storefront “signs him 
up” with the public ... completing 
the cycle you started with your 
national advertising. Now, public 
recognition makes him your dealer. 
The people who see your name in 
front of a dealer’s store naturally 
look to him for your products. They 
will soon show him that they ex- 
pect him to carry every model of 
your line. Then, if there’s any 
switching of brands, it will all be 
in your favor. 





Shown are two of 
the,many styles of 
Plastilux®* signs 

available. 





Write 


: for free sube- 
| scription to SIGNews... 
\ or one of our SiGNver- 
| tising® Engineers will 
gladly call to assist you 
| in planning your dealer 







identification program. 
NEON PRODUCTS, INC, 
312 NEON AVE., LIMA, OHIO 


In Canada: 


TEK PLASTICS, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 








The March of the News 





FOREIGN POLICY 


ROSPECTS WERE Goon, President Eisen- 
Picew said, for a bipartisan approach 
to foreign policy, even with the Demo- 
crats in control of Congress. He didn’t 
know, the President told newsmen, 
whether he would use the Truman meth- 
od of sometimes appointing members of 
the opposite party to important foreign- 
policy posts, in the manner in which John 
Foster Dulles was chosen by Mr. Truman 
to negotiate the Japanese Peace Treaty. 
But, said Mr. Eisenhower, he had enough 
personal contacts and friendships among 
Democrats to work it out. 

With that, the President left Washing- 
ton, keeping to his schedule of getting out 
of the city as much as possible. He 
took off for Abilene, Kans., for a visit to 
the Eisenhower Memorial Museum and 
then two days of duck hunting in Ohio 
with Treasury Secretary George Hum- 
phrey. Accompanying reporters said he 
looked as though he had put whatever 
disappointment he felt about the election 
out of his mind. 


CLIPPED WINGS 


= WORLD'S FASTEST jet fighter planes 
slowed down to a halt. From the U. S. 
Air Force came word that the F-100 
Super-Sabres were grounded—at least un- 
til someone found out why three of them 
crashed in a month. The grounding, 
“pending completion of a thorough in- 
vestigation,” came after Air Commodore 
Geoffrey D. Stephenson, British fighter 
chief, was killed in one of the accidents. 

The Air Force was not saying whether 
it had any clues to the reasons for the 
crashes. Until some were found, the 
800-mile-an-hour fighters would stay on 
the ground. 


ANTIWET CAMPAIGN 


RENCHMEN, who drink roughly three 

times as much as Americans, were 
told their Government frowns on the 
country’s reputation as the hardest- 
drinking nation in the world. Premier 
Pierre Mendeés-France sent off to Parlia- 
ment a list of measures designed to take 
some of the sting out of that reputation. 
Among them: proposals to hike liquor 
taxes 20 per cent, keep bars closed be- 
tween 5 and 10 a.m. 

Mr. Mendés-France, wht regards al- 
coholism as one of his country’s major 
problems, could be in for trouble. His 
Government could come crashing down 
if Parliament chose to make his anti- 
alcohol campaign a test. Most observers, 


however, felt he was safe. The Premier, 
a prudent man, planned his campaign 
against hard liquor—not the wine that 
contains two thirds of all the alcohol 
consumed in France. 


MORE BUTTER, LESS OLEO 


Fo THE SIXTH MONTH in a row, said 
the Department of Agriculture, U.§. 
housewives bought more butter and less 
margarine. For Secretary Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, this was something of a victory, tak. 
ing him off one of the hot spots he has 
been on almost since the day he took 
office. 

Last April, Mr. Benson cut price sup. 
ports on dairy products from 90 to 75 
per cent of parity in one fell swogp, a 
move regarded with horror by many. It 
was done, he had said, to increase butter 
consumption. The figures showed that, 
at least up to now, he was right. 


CODE MYSTERY 


N A BILL OF PARTICULARS, the “Govern- 

ment charged former _ intelligence 
specialist Joseph S. Petersen, Jr., with 
removing from National Security Agency 
files secret documenis dealing with, 
among other things, enemy activities in 
Korea. Also charged: that Petersen il 
legally copied secret documents which 
showed that the U.S. had broken a 
Dutch Government code. 

The bill of particulars, demanded by 
Petersen’s attorneys, did not say how 
the alleged acts injured the U.S. But, 
particularly with reference to Korea, 
many people would want to know how 
the charges did affect the welfare of 
the U.S. 


POWER CONTROVERSY: Il 


HE DIXON-YATES power contract, it ap- 

peared, was not the only Adminis- 
tration power proposal that would be 
cause for congressional squabbling. Sen- 
ator James E. Murray (Dem.), of Mon- 
tana, due to take over as chairman o 
the Interior Committee in January, dis 
closed plans to block private develop- 
ment of the Hell’s Canyon Dam in 
Idaho. It could be assumed, said _ the 
Senator, that Interior Secretary Douglas 
McKay would be called as a_ witness 
when the Committee opens hearings. 

It was Mr. McKay who last year re- 
versed a Truman Administration pian 
for the Government to build the dam. 
With Democrats to be in control of Cor- 
gress, chances for private developmen! 
of the site were dimming. 
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There’s a new look to the telephone these 
days. You see it in color telephones for the 
home and office. Here, it is again in the 
irlight Outdoor Telephone Booths. 

They are mighty attractive and comfort- 
able. Well-lighted, day and night. Tip-up 
directories are in easy reach. There's an ample 


shelf for packages and handbags. Available 


Reminding you that someone, somewhere, would enjoy hearing your voice today 

















New virlight Outdoor Telephone Booth—Larger, well-lighted and comfortable. Designed for use in all kinds of weather. 


There’s Something New in Telephone Booths 


for service 24 hours a day, every day in the year. 

These new booths are typical of an accel- 
erated program to broaden the usefulness of 
the telephone and increase the market for 
its services. Each of the many developments 
now appearing creates new convenience and 
a greater demand for telephone service by 
more and more people. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 














Latest Report: Ike to Run . . . How Third Party Swung 
New Jersey . . . U.S. Seeking ‘‘Neutralized’’ Formosa 


An important White House official 
says this: “Eisenhower is going to run 
for a second term. We are telling him 
that the two-party system is in dan- 
ger of collapse if he does not run. He 
sees it as his duty to run and has 
mentioned that fact to friends.” - 


x -22 


President Eisenhower was shocked 
when he saw that voters were giving 
a mid-term victory to the Demo- 
crats after the White House had ap- 
pealed for election of a Republican 
Congress. The President had been 
completely confident that Republi- 
cans would win. 


* & * 


Senator John Kennedy (Dem.), of 
Massachusetts, who had an operation 
recently, may not be present for or- 
ganization of the Senate, but without 
his vote the Democrats still will be 
able to control Senate organization 
because of the vote of Senator Wayne 
Morse, of Oregon, an Independent. 


. Se 


Lyndon Johnson, Texas Senator and 
leader of the Senate Democrats, is 
discouraging other Democrats from 
having any part in the debate over 
censure of Senator Joseph McCarthy. 
The Democrats plan to let the Repub- 
licans do their own fighting among 
themselves. 


x * * 


Jere Cooper, who will be the new 
chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee—initiator of all tax 
legislation—hopes to get early action 
on a plan to increase personal exemp- 
tions from income tax. The idea is to 
let Mr. Eisenhower take responsibil- 
ity for a veto if he opposes this ges- 
ture to lower-income taxpayers. 


a ees 


Strategists for the Democrats are giv- 
ing thought to support for a bill that, 


Washington Whispers 


[Items appearing on this page are reported in Washington and other news centers] 


if enacted, would definitely outlaw 
the Communist Party, making it a 
specific crime to be a Communist. 
Herbert Brownell, Attorney General 
in a Republican Administration, then 
would get the job of enforcing that 
law, which he has not favored. 


x &: * 


John L. Lewis, head of the United 
Mine Workers, is convinced that labor 
leaders in this pericd are paying too 
much attention to politics and not 
enough to collective bargaining to get 
more concessions for workers. 


oe & «© 


Clifford Case, Republican elected to 
the Senate from New Jersey, credits 
his victory to 22,000 votes cast for an 
“American Third Party’ candidate 
named Krajewski, who campaigned 
on the issue of all-out support for 
Senator Joseph McCarthy. The Re- 
publican Senator-elect is convinced 
that most of these votes otherwise 
would have gone to the Democratic 
candidate, who lost by only 3,300 
votes. 


e & «& 


Mr. Eisenhower has sent out to Cab- 
inet members and other high officials 
copies of a sermon by the President’s 
pastor on “The Mastery of Moods.” 
Key sentences of the sermon are these: 
“Some people can endure great physi- 
cal strain and spiritual exertion, then 
go to pieces under criticism.” And: 
“Some work well on a routine assign- 
ment but fail miserably when faced 
with a series of emergencies, requiring 
analytical and creative thinking.” 


x ke 


The President is reported to have told 
friends recently that there are good 
and sincere men in the Kremlin, with 
whom he dealt during the war, that he 
is sure he could deal with them again. 
The President is reported to feel that 
he might be able to help end the “cold 








war” if he could meet with his old 
Russian friends. 


xk 


Some of the U.S. planes that Rus- 
sians are shooting down have been 
carrying out routine missions involv- 
ing measurement of radioactivity in 
the atmosphere to determine whether 
Russia is conducting atomic or ther- 
monuclear experiments. 


x & 


President Eisenhower and Secretary 
of State Dulles, for this country, and 
Prime Minister Churchill and Foreign 
Secretary Eden, for Great Britain, are 
seeking ways to bring about neutral- 
ization of the Chinese Nationalist 
island of Formosa, where Chiang Kai- 
shek governs. The search is for a for- 
mula that Communists will accept, 
short of turning the island over to 
them. 


xk * 


Sir Anthony Eden’s Foreign Office 
was asked by the British Army if 
there was objection before two or 
three British Army regulars were dis- 
charged as Communists. The Foreign 
Office raised no objection, although 
the point was made that this might 
jolt efforts to soothe Soviet Russia. 


x * * 


Diplomats are reporting that Indo- 
nesia may be the site of the next big 
international explosion. The native 
Government in that new nation is pic- 
tured as running into many new trou- 
bles, with Communists making gains. 


x wk 


Premier Pierre Mendés-France is be- 
ginning to be given less than an even 
chance to hold power in France be- 
yond next February. The Premier is 
reported to be heading for trouble 
with more and more of the powerful 
economic groups that exercise broad 
power in the Parliament. 
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GILFILLAN 
GCA 


QUADRADAR 










You are 


Cordially 
Jnvited 


to attend one 
of the daily 
demonstrations 
of the new 
Gilfillan GCA 
Quadradar 
during its 
world premiere 
in the month 
of November, 
1954, at 
the Gilfillan 
facilities. 


Gilfillan 
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16 times more value for 
your fluorescent lamp 
dollar than in 1939 
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Today you don’t have to pay more than $1.15 for the fin- 
est fluorescent lamp made: General Electric. Fifteen years 
ago it would have cost you $2.80 or $1.65 more. And while 
price has been going down, we’ve been pushing quality up. 
General Electric has upped light output 38%, increased 
lamp life 400%. 


In terms of what you really judge lamps by, a General 
Electric 40-watt fluorescent lamp that lists at $1.15 today 
is a 16-times bigger value than it was in 1939. 


For further information, contact your G-E lamp supplier 
or write to Lamp Division, General Electric, Department 
166- USN-11, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


Progress /s Our Most /mportant Product 
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Feelers are out for truce talks in the "cold war," for exchanges to see if 
there is any basis for easing tensions, getting back nearer to normal. 

Malenkov has indicated that he would like to deal. Eisenhower tends to be 
receptive, to be interested in finding what the Russians have in mind. 

The catch: Russians deal only when paid a price. They never give up 
anything to get a deal; abide by a deal only as long as it serves their purpose. 
Experience with past deals has not been a happy one. 


Peace prospect, in part, underlies Europe's developing boom. 

Europe is rebuilding, getting into the auto age, putting its money on the 
idea that there is to be a long period of peace, not a new war. 

U.S. taxpayers started it all by priming Europe's pump with dollars. 

Germany clicked and now is forcing the pace. Britain isn't far behind, 
showing real zip. France, too, is beginning to stir somewhat. 

In this period of adjustment from Korean war, it has been Europe that 
tended to hold things high rather than U.S. Europe's boom developed while U.S. 
was in a slump. Now that this country is picking up, good times may become 
world-wide, may carry forward over a rather long period. 








There's still some war danger, however, around Formosa. Communists are 
massing troops, getting set for a strike against Nationalist islands. 

Nationalists, armed by U.S., given assurances of U.S. aid, are set to make 
a stand when the attack comes. U.S., holding the key to the outcome, is 
somewhat undecided, not clearly set on how far its assistance will go. 





Prospect is this: Quemoy, Tachen, other offshore islands, will not be 
defended by the U.S. Navy. Communists, probably, can try to take these stepping 
stones to Formosa without risking war with U.S. 

Formosa itself, as of now, will be defended by the U.S. Navy. 

Chiang Kai-shek, when and if the attack comes on offshore islands, may be 
restrained by U.S. from attacking inland bases of Communist China. U.S. will 
refrain from air attack on those inland bases. 

Here's the background: three out of four members of U.S. Joint Chiefs of 
Staff favored giving Chiang Kai-shek permission to hit inland China if his 
islands are attacked. . The same three favored U.S. action in event of a 
Communist move against offshore islands. Gen. Matthew Ridgway, Army Chief of 
Staff, opposed on the ground that this country should not again get committed to 
a course of action in Asia, the outcome of which could not be foreseen. 

Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Dulles, who make the final decision, tend to back up 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


the Ridgway position; tend to oppose any involvement for U.S. where any islands 
except Formosa itself and the nearby Pescadores are concerned. 





Any new contacts involving U.S. and Russia's Communist leaders will be 
concerned first of all with the situation around Formosa; will deal with that 
potentially explosive situation. Communist China, at the moment, is the real 
expanding and aggressive section of the Communist empire. 


Stock market in U.S. is betting that war will not flare again, that a 
period of relative peace and prosperity lies ahead for this country. 

Market rise, to date, is not a result of broad speculation; is more of an 
investment-market rise, selective, related to profit prospects. 

Stock prices, for shares in the Dow-Jones industrials, are more than double 
1949 levels, up nearly 50 per cent in little more than a year. 

Brokers" loans, however, are under 1 billion dollars, where they were 10 
billion in 1929. Shares traded, as per cent of shares listed, are running under 
1.5 per cent, against nearly 10 per cent in 1929. Dividends, per share, average 
4.5 per cent now against 3.3 per cent in the 1929 boom. 

Investors think that they see bigger profits, bigger dividends ahead. 

Price rise, up to now, has tended to center in companies and industries with 
best profit outlook. Tendency has been to hold back on shares of companies 
where profit trends do not show up so well. 













































Business itself is in a strong pickup at this time. Auto output is high 
and rising again. Steel output is approaching 80 per cent of capacity. 

TV, appliances, other “hard goods" are in a strongly rising trend. 

Textiles, after a long recession, are coming to life. Retail trade is 
brisk, picking up. All records for Christmas trade probably will be broken. 

Building boom shows no sign of slackening. 

Back of it all: Abundant, low-cost money. Tendency of people to save a 
trifle less, spend a little more out of a stable income. Need on the part of 
industry and of individuals to restock a bit as supplies run down. 

There's a chance that 1955 may be as good as record-breaking 1955. 

It probably depends on how much inventory rebuilding goes on. 
Money, almost surely, will be kept abundant and low in cost. 














McCarthy, in the end, may escape censure. Censure vote, if insisted upon, 
is likely to be long delayed. It may not ever come. 

Compromise, in some form, is becoming a probability. Republicans, now 
fighting among themselves, will be under growing pressure to get together, to 
avoid an intraparty fight that will leave deep wounds for 1956. 











Eisenhower probably cannot escape a 1956 draft. Ike, alone among the | 
Republicans, appears to have what it takes to win next time. 

The November 2 vote showed again that Republicans are a minority party. 
Vote for House members, nation-wide, turned up 1.5 million fewer Republicans than 
Democrats. Republican margin was down to 400,000 in the North against about 
5 million two years earlier for same offices. 
Electoral vote would have been 317 Democratic; 214 Republican. 
Eisenhower still seems much stronger than his party among voters. 
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v4 “road” is held by Sperry 
Gyropilot, automatically directed 
by the Radio Beam Coupler 


off, Sperry Radio 
oupler automatically 


roper ‘‘road 


NATION'S “SKY ROADS” 


NEARING 70,000 MILE MARK 


Extension of Radio Ranges Offers Airlines Faster Schedules; 


Passengers Greater Comfort 


THE STORY BEHIND THE STORY: 


= Before long, you'll read headlines like 
the one above announcing the comple- 
tion of one phase of a nationwide federal 
system of aerial “highways.” Already 
61,950 miles of these radio routes are in 
daily use or ready to use — and while 
you'll never see the broad “lanes,” 


“ramps” and accurate “signposts” 
designed for your protection, they’re 


just as real as on your favorite turnpike. 


= To utilize the full value of these aerial 
highways, more and more airliners are 
being equipped with two Sperry develop- 
. . the A-12 Gyropilot* Flight 
Control and the new Radio Beam 
Coupler which employ these high fre- 
quency radio signals in actual guidance 
of the plane. It’s a combination that can’t 
be equaled. En route, the plane rides 


ments . 


smoothly on an accurate course, unaf- 


3 Nearing destination, Radio Beam 
Coupler automatically engages 
landing beams, makes descent 
Ta nTele) dai lalem-[eel 01 ¢-) (on 





fected by cross winds or drift. In landing, 


the human pilot has the assistance of a 
tireless electronic pilot that automatically 
engages the localizer and landing beams 
to bring the plane accurately down to the 
runway. 


= For more than 40 years, military and 
commercial aviation has depended on 
Sperry to originate, develop and manu- 
facture the finest in flight instrumentation 
and controls. The A-12 Gyropilot and 
Radio Beam Coupler are typical of many 
Sperry developments that make modern 
flights safe, dependable and comfortable. 


#T.M. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


4 : i RY GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION * GREAT NECK,N.Y 
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OF THE WEEK 


> JOHN MARSHALL HARLAN, chosen 
by President Eisenhower to fill a va- 
cancy on the U.S. Supreme Court, is 
one of the very few men to be elevated to 
the Court in recent years from an existing 
judgeship. Of eight present Justices, only 
Sherman Minton was on the bench; he, 
like Mr. Harlan, was a judge on a U.S. 
court of appeals. 

The new Justice is the grandson of a 
former Justice, also named John Mar- 
shall Harlan, who was famed as a dis- 
senter during 34 years on the Supreme 
Court. In 1896, the elder Justice Harlan 
was the only dissenter from the Court’s 
“separate but equal” doctrine for treat- 
ment of Negroes. If confirmed in time, 
the new appointee may help decide how 
to carry out the Court’s school desegre- 
gation ruling which, last spring, gave 
his grandfather’s views the force of law. 

Mr. Harlan was educated at Princeton 
and, as a Rhodes scholar, at Oxford Uni- 
versity. He has been a New York lawyer 
since 1923, in private practice except for 
brief service as a U.S. prosecutor and as 
counsel to the New York State Crime 
Commission. During World War II, he 
was an Air Force colonel, doing opera- 
tions analysis. The President knows him 
personally, appointed him a federal judge 
last winter. 


> GEN. J. LAWTON COLLINS is on 
an urgent trip to Indo-China, and this is 
a sign of a coming new emergency in 
Southeast Asia. Communists in Northern 
Vietnam have doubled their field armies, 
and supplies are pouring over the border 
from China. While Communists prepare, 





> TWO OFFICIALS from the 
U. S., a Congressman and a dip- 
lomat, went to a Kremlin party 
in Moscow last week and found 
themselves celebrating the Bol- 
shevik Revolution at a quite 
embarrassing time. The party 
began only a short time after 
Soviet MIG’s shot down a U. S. 
plane. 

Charles E. Bohlen, U.S. 
Ambassador to Russia, knew of 
the plane incident shortly before 


anyway. 





he left for the party, decided to go 


Victor Wickersham, an Oklahoma 
Democrat who has been in Congress 
10 years and is peeking behind the 





—Wide World 


JOHN MARSHALL HARLAN 
. . it runs in the family 


the native Government in non-Commu- 
nist Vietnam is split by quarrels, and 
French and Americans suspect each 
other. 

The task of General Collins, U.S. 
Army Chief of Staff during the Korean 
war, now the President’s special envoy, 
is to smooth out the quarrels quickly, 
spur training of a Vietnamese Army. 

To this job General Collins takes an 
energetic and convincing manner, an 
Army career that has kept him in close 
touch with “cold war” problems since he 
became Deputy Chief of Staff in 1947, 


GUESTS AT BOLSHEVIKS’ PARTY 





Wide World 


Mr. Wickersham 


Mr. Bohlen 


Iron Curtain for the House Armed 
Services Committee, went, too, appar- 
ently without knowing what was up. 

The celebration was lavish. Food, 
champagne were plentiful. Talk was 






and an old friendship with Gen. Pay] 
Ely, French Commissioner General. One 
thing that may emerge from his mission 
is a plan for the U.S. to train native 
troops. Until now, the French have in- 
sisted upon doing that job themselves, 


> NEW COMPTROLLER GENERAL, 
if he gets Senate confirmation, is to be 
Joseph Campbell—but he seems headed 
for trouble. Democrats in the Senate are 
eying the appointment suspiciously, and 
no action on confirmation is planned un- 
til January when the Senate is to be 
under Democratic control. 

Mr. Campbell has been a member of 
the Atomic Energy Commission since 
July, 1953, is one of the AEC members 
who approved the much-disputed Dixon- 
Yates contract. The General Accounting 
Office, which he is named to head, has 
made objections to that contract, and 
Senators opposing Dixon-Yates want to 
know why Mr. Campbell was picked to 
head GAO, which audits public accounts 
for Congress. 

The appointee, 54, is an accountant 
with many years’ experience in business 
and in governmental posts. In 1942, he 
became assistant treasurer of Columbia 
University, later took full charge of its 
business affairs. Friendship with Mr. 
Eisenhower developed when the latter 
was president of the University. 


> GEN. JOHN E. HULL is known as a 
“staff soldier’—the planner who maps 
strategies but seldom directs troops in 
action. When he went to Japan to suc- 
(Continued on page 14) 





plentiful, too—but none of it 
concerned the downed plane. 

The Russians were cultiva- 
ting friendship and trying to in- 
fluence the U. S. Soviet Premier 
Georgi M. Malenkov, beaming, 
told Mr. Wickersham what a 
fine friend the U. S. had been in 
war. 

Mr. Bohlen, fluent in the 
Russian tongue from many 
years spent in Moscow, listened 
to Malenkov telling how the 
U.S. and Russia can get along better 
through diplomacy. 

Next morning Mr. Bohlen was back 
at his usual diplomatic work—deliver- 
ing notes of protest. 
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UNDER ONE ROOF 
By James J. Haggerty, Jr. 
(No. 5 in a series) 


"Even the man in the rafters 





is on the line for teamwork 





GAP-6 (Government Aircraft Plant No. 6), in 
Marietta, Georgia, is the free world’s largest aircraft 
manufacturing plant under one roof—operated for 
the U.S. Air Force by Lockheed. It is currently build- 
ing six-engine B-47 jet bombers and four-engine 
turbo-prop C-130A military assault transports— 
and there is room for additional aircraft projects. 

GAP-6’s main manufacturing building is big with 
a purpose. Its production areas are serviced by a 
26-cab crane system operating over 39 miles of 
overhead track. Cabs are dispatched by short-wave 


U.S. Air Force 


Govt. Aircraft Plant No. 6 


Lockheed 


Aircraft Corporation 


at GAP-6G in Georgia” 


Says James J. Haggerty, Jr., Aviation Staff Writer, Collier’s 


radio for faster production and reduced man-hours. 

The economical use of the radio-controlled crane 
system is but one example of the facilities available 
at GAP-6. The entire 76 acres of production floor 
space under one roof are equipped and laid out to 
speed the flow of material, reduce long hauling, 
shorten lines of communication and promote team- 
work in manufacture of multi-engine jet aircraft. 

These facility advantages are reflected in fewer 
man-hours and lower costs, making GAP-6 a vital 
part of America’s defense industry. 


Georgia 


Division, Marietta 


(a Lockheed advertisement) 
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ceed Gen. Mark W. Clark in command of 
U.S. forces in the Far East, the Korean 
fighting had stopped. He has not seen 
combat since World War I, in which he 
won the Silver Star for gallantry in the 
Aisne-Marne offensive. 

Now he finds himself in a sort of half 
war. Troops in Korea must be ready to 
fight at any moment, if Communists re- 
new war. Since last week, when a U.S. 
plane was shot down by Russian MIG’s, 
there are newly emphasized orders for 
U.S. planes to fight back if attacked, for 
fighters to escort them on some missions. 
Defense of Japan, only a few minutes’ 
flight away from Soviet air bases, also 
is part of the job. 

If war should come, Communists 
would find themselves up against the 
man who was a major architect of in- 
vasions of Europe and Africa, carried out 
by General Eisenhower. He is familiar 
with atomic weapons, had charge of Eni- 
wetok atomic tests in 1948, played a 
major part in developing atomic cannon. 


> JAPAN’S PREMIER, returning to 
Tokyo this week, may need all his well- 
known political wiliness to remain in 


mms IN THE NEXT CONGRESS: MORE WOMEN THAN EVER BEFORE soe, 





Mrs. Blitch Mrs. Green 








. .. four of the newcomers to Congress 





office. While Premier Shigeru Yoshida 
has been conferring in Europe and the 
U.S., his political foes have formed a 
new coalition to oust him, and more than 
one tenth of his own party members in 
the Diet have deserted. He could be over- 
thrown on a confidence vote, forcing new 
elections. 

Part of what Premier Yoshida said 
publicly in the U.S. needs to be set 
against his political background. After he 
left, there was political gossip in Tokyo 
about a Far East “Marshall Plan” of 
1.5 billion dollars a year. In Washington, 
Mr. Yoshida called for 4 billion. He got 
a promise of 100 million in immediate 
aid from the U.S. With Japan in eco- 
nomic straits, what the Premier is taking 
home with him may save him politically. 

The peppery little Premier, in office 
since 1946 except for a break of a little 
more than a year, is widely known for 
pro-U.S. policies that he adopted as 
expedient. He was a Japanese diplomat 
who went into retirement during the 
war, got an automatic clearance from 
war crimes when secret police jailed him 
for 40 days because he advocated making 
peace. 





—Wide World Photos 


Mrs. Griffiths Mrs. Farrington 


11 WHO WERE RE-ELECTED: Seated: Mrs. Buchanan, Mrs. Sullivan, 
Senator Smith, Mrs. Church, Mrs. Pfost, Mrs. St. George. Standing: 
Mrs. Rogers, Mrs. Bolton, Miss Thompson, Mrs. Harden, Mrs. Kee 






> WOMEN IN CONGRESS are increas- 
ing in both numbers and influence. In 
the next session, beginning in January, 
17 of them—the most in history—will have 
seats, one in the Senate, the rest in the 
House of Representatives. 
they are divided in about the same pro- 
portion as men in Congress: 9 Demo- 
crats, 8 Republicans. 

Four elected to the House for the first 
time are Democrats—Mrs. Iris Blitch, of 
Georgia; Mrs. Martha W. Griffiths, of 
Michigan; Mrs. Coya Knutson, of Min- 
nesota, and Mrs. Edith Green, of Oregon. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Farrington won election 
for her first full term as Delegate from 
Hawaii, after succeeding her late hus- 
band, Joseph R. Farrington, last sum- 
mer. She is a Republican. 

Women have been going to Congress 
since 1916, when Jeannette Rankin, a Re- 
publican, won a House seat in Montana, 
became the only woman to sit in Con- 
gress before all persons of her sex could 
vote. Now, Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers, a 
Massachusetts Republican, has been in 
the House 29 years, ranks ninth in length 
of service, is chairman of the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee. Several others, with 
continuous service of up to 15 years, are 
ciimbing toward chairmanships under 
the seniority system. 


> AN OLD NAZI got out of Berlin's 
grim Spandau prison last week, seven 
years before the sentence assessed by the 
Nuremberg war-crimes tribunal in 1946 
was completed. He was Hitler’s one-time 
Foreign Minister, Constantin von Nev- 
rath, 81, almost blind, ill with heart 
disease. The reason he was out: Russia, 
trying to break down pro-U. S. sentiment 
in West Germany, wanted to woo the 
Germans. Previously they had _ said 
“nyet” to Western proposals to let the 
old man out for treatment. 

Six others remain behind the walls- 
the only inmates of the prison. Von 
Neurath was the first to be freed. Still in 
Spandau, under four-power ' guard, are 
Rudolf Hess, Hitler’s Deputy; Walther 
Funk, former Economics Minister; Adm. 
Karl Doenitz, named by Hitler as his 
successor; Adm. Erich Raeder, U-boat 
expert; Baldur von Schirach, Hitler 
Youth leader, and Albert Speer, wartime 
head of German arms production. 

Also ill is Raeder. The Russians have 
said “nyet” about loosing him for treat- 
ment, too. He is serving a life term—and 
his best chance of getting out rests on 
Russian propaganda needs. 


Politically, 
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THE FORWARD LOOK 


“These 9 top aircraft designers salute 
Chrysler Corporation’s all-new 1955 styling.” 























Left to Right: Alexander Kartveli, Republic Aviation Corp. « Michael Gluhareff, Sikorsky Aircraft Division, United Aircraft Corp. ¢ Hall Hibbard, 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. * Glenn L. Martin, Founder, Glenn L. Martin Co. © Louis Breguet, Société Ateliers d’Aviation * John K. Northrop, Founder, 
Northrop Aircraft Corp. ¢ William T. Piper, Piper Aircraft Corp. ¢ Robert J. Woods, Bell Aircraft Corp. * George Trimble, Jr., Glenn L. Martin Co. 


3 ese famous aircraft de- 
signers attended a preview 
of Chrysler Corporation’s all-new 
concept of automotive style for 
1955: THE FORWARD LOOK. 


They saw new-styled engineering 
... entirely new design from frame 
to roof ... created to match the 
mood of today’s car owners. 


They saw new length, new low- 
ness. They sensed’ motion even 
when the cars were standing still. 


They found new features the public 
has been seeking .. . features right 
up an air-minded man’s alley. 


They were right at home with the 
New-Horizon windshields —fully 
swept back and fully wrapped 
around—windshields that provide 
visibility equalled only by an air- 
plane pilot’s. 


They noted the convenience of 
the PowerF lite Range Selector in 
a logical new place—a place an air- 
craft designer might have chosen. 


THE FORWARD LOOK intrigued 
these men as it is bound to in- 
trigue you, too. It brings together 
the things you have been asking 
for—in looks, in luxury, in comfort, 
in performance. It will bring you 
fresh pride of ownership every 
time you step into your 1955 
Chrysler Corporation car. 

Be sure to see THE FORWARD 
LOOK in the new Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler and 


Imperial cars for 1955. 


On display November 17! The 1955 PLYMOUTH + DODGE - DESOTO + CHRYSLER - IMPERIAL 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION > THE FORWARD LOOK 


See Chrysler Corporation's great new full-hour TV Shows— ‘Shower of Stars’? every 4th Thursday... 





Copyright 1954, Chrysler Corporation 


“Climax!” the 3 intervening Thursdays. CBS-TV, 8:30-9:30 P.M., EST. 
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GATX TANK CARS help build markets for bulk liquids 





When a company creates a new industrial liquid, it must be shipped in quantity so that the benefits of 
large scale production and use make it economically worthwhile. This means that the right tank car 
is an importani factor in helping products grow from the test-tube stage to a big-volume industrial 
product. General American works with shippers to design the right tank cars to carry liquids wherever 


the railroads go. Today, there are more than 200 different types of tank cars in the GATX fleet. 





By designing, 





building, operating 





and servicing over 
48,000 tank cars, General 


American offers American 











business a complete leasing 





service for bulk liquid shipping 
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GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 














135 South LaSalle Street .»- Chicago 90, Illinois 
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WAYS TO SAVE 


ON TAXES 


Things to Watch: Gifts . . . Estates . . . Capital Gains 


Bee en ‘ 
ee oe 


Work things just right, and the 
ances are that you will be able to 
ve some tax money. The law, changed 
w in many respects, promises savings 
} millions who arrange their affairs to 
ike full advantage of what's offered. 
Some of these arrangements must be 
ade before 1954 ends. So it’s time for 
(payers to do some figuring. 
‘To reduce your taxes, youll have 
check the angles on earnings, capital 
ins, deductions, gifts and estates. Op- 
tunities, all perfectly legal, are open 
businesses as well as individuals. Some 
idelines will help steer your planning. 
You may find it to your advantage, for 
ample, to delay some of your 1954 in- 
Dme until 1955, thus postponing the 
That, almost surely, will be good 
usiness if, for any reason, you expect 
earnings to drop next year. 
For many, it’s easy to postpone in- 
ime. A salesman might put off closing 
Sale, so that his commission will come 
Her the turn of the year. A landlord 
Wmetimes can delay collecting rents. A 
Octor or lawyer might defer mailing 
vecember bills. A builder can delay 
hishing a job and collecting from the 
Wner until January. A year-end bonus, 
paid after December 31, will be 1955 
come to the man who gets it. A 
mer might be able to hold back part 
f his produce, selling in January. 
/ Taxpayers can accomplish the same 
by bunching deductions in 1954 
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‘There never was a better time to sit down 
und take a close look at your tax position. 
_ Year-end planning always offers oppor-— 
ities to save on taxes. This year, a little 
Y promises to pay off bigger than ever. 
ant new changes in tax law now 
offered taxpayers of all kinds—business- 


—thus reducing the amount of income 
subject to tax. This tax-saving device 
is open to those who “itemize” instead 
of taking the “standard deduction”—10 
per cent up to $1,000. 

Remember that contributions, interest 
and State and local taxes are deducted 
in the year they are paid—even though 
the due date may be in another year. 
Thus, a person can get a 1954 deduction 
by paying his local property tax in ad- 
vance. Also, instead of making a pledge 
to the Community Chest, payable in 
1955, he can make a cash contribution 
before this year ends. 

A person who has heavy medical bills, 
and thus becomes entitled to a medical 
deduction, can increase the amount of 
that deduction by paying doctor bills in 
advance, before the turn of the year. In 
this connection, note that medical deduc- 
tions are bigger now—all above 3 per cent 
of income, instead of 5. The top limits 
on these deductions have been doubled. 

It might be possible to prepay interest 
due in 1955. A bad debt, perhaps, could 
be charged off this year instead of next. 
A farmer can deduct what he spends this 
year for feed, fertilizer and other sup- 
plies, even though they may not be used 
until next year. 

Another note for farmers: Under the 
new tax law, expense of soil and water 
conservation can be deducted from cur- 
rent income—up to 25 per cent of the 
amount of the year’s gross income. 


men, corporations, investors, most families. 
But you've got to help yourself to these new 
tax benefits—they won't come to you. 

Here, for a head start in your planning, 
is a summary of major tax savings to watch 
for. Action for some of these is required this 
year. There’s little time left. 


That gives you a sampling of the ways 
you can go about reducing your 1954 
taxable income. Warning: If you push 
too much taxable income over into 1955, 
you will run the risk of getting into a 
higher tax bracket in that year. That can 
cost you money. 

If you expect your income to go up in 
1955, you may want to reverse the proc- 
ess—taking all the income you can in 
1954, delaying deductions until 1955. 

As for tax rates, they are likely to be 
as high in 1955 as in 1954. 

Capital gains and losses are a vital 
part of tax planning at this stage. A 
man’s decision on when to buy or sell is 
controlled primarity, of course, by what 
he thinks of the market prospect. Still, 
taxes are a factor. 

To begin with, you” ordinarily are 
better off, so far as the tax is concerned, 
to hold stocks, real estate or other cap- 
ital assets longer than six months before 
selling at a profit. Only half of a long- 
term gain is taxable, and the maximum 
tax rate is 50 per cent—for an effective 
maximum of 25 per cent. 

And note this: Long-term losses, under 
a change that took effect recently, can 
be deducted in full against capital gains. 
Under old law, only half of such losses 
could be deducted. 

If you have sold assets during 1954 
at a profit, you may want-to consider 
selling other assets on which you would 
take a loss, thus canceling your gains. If 


€ 
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A Check List 
Of Things 

For Taxpayers 
To Remember 


vou sell loss stocks, for example, you 
can keep your market position, if you 
wish, by immediately buying stocks of 
another company in the same industry. 
The loss is not allowed if, within 30 
days, you repurchase stocks identical 
to the ones you sold. 

Another point: If your losses exceed 
your gains, you can charge off as much 
as $1,000 of the net loss against the 
years regular income. Any remain- 
ing net loss can be carried forward 
and deducted from other income at 
a rate of $1,000 a year for five future 
years. 

If you have sold your home within 
the past year, take particular note of a 
capital-gains provision affecting you. 
Any profit you realized on the sale will 
not be taxed if, within a year, you put 
the proceeds into another home. 
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If you let the year go by and become 
subject to tax on the house profit, you 
can deduct the cost of painting, repairs 
and other expense of fixing up the place 
for sale. That’s a new provision of tax 
law. 

Tax-free gifts, as a means of trans- 
ferring some of your holdings to the 
family during your lifetime, might be 
worth considering between now and the 
year end, The more you pass along in 
gifts, the smaller the tax on the estate 
your family gets at your death. 

Each year during your lifetime, you 
can give, free of the gift tax, as much 
as $3,000 each to as many persons as 
you wish. To your wife, you can give 
$6,000 a year tax-free. You and your 
wife together can give $6,000 a year to 
as many people as you like. 

That annual exemption is in addition 








If you sell capital assets you have held 
more than 6 months, taxes will apply 
to half of any profit you realize. 


Losses on sales of assets — whenever 
you bought them — can be 
deducted in full. 


Net losses, on all sales of assets taken 
together, can offset other income up to 
$1,000 in the year. 


Gifts of income-producing property to your 
children may cut taxes on future family 


income — and on your estate, too. 


You can give $6,000 to your wife in a year 
— and $3,000 each to any number of 
others — without paying a gift tax. 


If you give your wife a car for Christmas, 
it may be a taxable gift unless 


it’s in your name. 
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to your lifetime exemption of $30,000- 
$60,000 in the case of gifts between hus- 
band and wife, because of the marital 
deduction. But, to take advantage of the 
annual exemption, you must use it before 
the end of each year. You cannot ac- 
cumulate it. 

If you give your wife a car, after 
using up your exemptions, you'll have to 
pay a gift tax—unless you put the car in 
your name. 

If you buy a home and sign half 
ownership over to your wife in 1954, you 
may have to pay gift tax. But you can, 
if you wish, do the same thing in 1955 
tax-free. That’s another provision of the 
new tax law. 

You can now provide for your estate 
tax by signing an insurance policy over 
to your wife, making it payable to her, 
without adding the value of the policy 
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Purchase of a new home to be owned 
jointly with your wife will be a taxable gift 
this year — but not, as a rule, after 1954. 


Insurance on your life — signed over to your 
wife and payable to her — will help pay 
estate taxes, and not be part of your estate. 


Deductions you crowd into 1954 — by paying 
doctor bills, other deductible expenses, early 


— will reduce tax on 1954 income. 


Delay in collecting bills, fees, commissions, 
other income till January will lower 


the tax on this year’s income. 


You can deduct charitable donations up to 
20 per cent of your income — plus 10 per cent 
more for schools, churches, hospitals. 


Stocks that have risen in value can be 
donated and deducted at fully appreciated 
value — with no capital gain. 
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“E” savings bonds — paying 3 per cent for 
10 years after maturity — can be held till your 


retirement, when your taxes may be lower. 


If you have sold your house, remember 
there’s no tax on the profit — if you put the 


proceeds into another house within a year. 


Closely held corporations now can 
defer dividends with less risk 
of a penalty tax. 


Soil and water-conservation outlays on 
your farm can be deducted — up to 


25 per cent of gross farm income. 


You can adopt some new business- 
accounting devices without official permission 


— if you make the change this year. 


New rules permit closely held corporations to 
get more of income from investments without 


risk of “holding company” penalty. 


$ 
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to the amount of your estate. But again 
remember the gift tax. 

Speaking of insurance, the interest on 
life insurance paid in installments to your 
widow will be tax-free to the extent of 
$1,000 a year. 

Husbands and wives will find other 
new provisions of tax law that are worth 
some study. 

Stockholders now get a grant of tax 
freedom on their first $50 of dividend 
income, plus a 4 per cent tax credit on 
the remainder of their dividends. If both 
husband and wife own stocks, they can 
get $100 in dividends tax free, instead of 
$50. You might want to consider putting 
some stock in your wife’s name—keeping 
the gift tax in mind, of course. 

Retired people past 65 get a break 
through a limited tax credit. If both hus- 
band and wife are retired from jobs, and 
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both have retirement income, the credit 
is doubled. A man might be able to ar- 
range that double credit by transferring 
some income-producing property to his 
wife. 

On the subject of marriage, a bachelor 
who is thinking of taking a wife might 
save money by setting the wedding be- 
fore New Year’s Day. He will be able to 
split his 1954 income, for tax purposes, 
even though he had a wife for only one 
day of the year. 

Businesses, like individuals, need 
to do some tax planning. 

Important changes have been made, 
for example, in provisions affecting busi- 
ness accounting. 

Estimated expenses to fall in a later 
year, when related to 1954 sales, can be 
deducted this year, This is a new change 
in tax law. 


$$$$$$$$3$$ 9 
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Also, for the first time, a company can 
delay paying taxes on advance receipts 
of income until the income is actually 

earned. 

But note this: To shift over to either 
of these new accounting methods without 
getting specific permission from the 
Internal Revenue Service, you must 
make the change this year and report on 
the new basis in this year’s tax return. 

For a closely held corporation that 
retains a sizable portion of profits in the 
business, there is less risk now of being 
stuck with penalty taxes. 

Many other new provisions of tax law 
need study by corporations. 

Tax hints given here are only a small 
sample of the ways you can go about 
saving money. Tax planning is a com- 
plicated business, but it will pay off for 
millions. It’s not too early to start. 
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SOVIETS GET TOUGHER WITH U.S. 


They Talk Peace, Shoot Down American Planes 


U.S., making a try at “coexistence” with 
Russia, is finding it a rough road. 

Soviet diplomats are speaking softly—buf 
Soviet pilots shoot down American planes, So- 
viet secret police push Americans around in 
Moscow, Communists hold Americans prison- 
er and don’t even bother to explain. Soviet 


In the last four years, Russians have 
killed 46 Americans, all members of the 
armed forces of the United States on ac- 
tive duty. In response to these killings, 
the U.S. Department of State has writ- 
ten eight notes to the Soviet Government 
in Moscow. None of these notes has 
brought satisfaction. 

Recently the wives of two American 
diplomats suffered indignities at the 
hands of the Russian secret police. In- 
stead of apologizing, the Soviet Govern- 
ment demanded that one of the wives 
leave the country. The American Gov- 
ernment acceded to this demand. 

In Communist China, 15 identified 
members of the U.S. Air Force and six 
members of the U.S. Navy are being 
held prisoner. These men have been 
marched through the streets of Red 
China, taunted by Communists. 

A few hours after the Russians shot 
down an American military aircraft 
November 7, Charles E. Bohlen, the 
American Ambassador to the U.S.S. R., 
attended a party given by the Russian 
Government celebrating an anniversary 
of the Russian Revolution. Some mem- 
bers of the U.S. Congress made critical 
references to this fact but both President 
Eisenhower and John Foster Dulles, Sec- 
retary of State, explained that a decision 
on whether or not to attend had to be 
made on the spur of the moment. In 
Washington, the Russians entertained 
that same night but top State Department 
officials did not show up. 

President Eisenhower, on the day 
after the Russians killed the American 
B-29 crewman last week, said in a 
Boston address that “the possibility of 
permanent peace is more promising than 
in any time in recent years.” Mr. Eisen- 
hower said in a press conference two 
days later that when incidents of this 
kind occur he feels the United States is 
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entitled to courteous answers and ex- 
aminations into the matter. The President 
felt that after last week’s killing there 
was a considerably different attitude than 
there had been in the past when Ameri- 
can planes had been shot down. 

A debate now is under way on the 
meaning of actions by Russia that tend 
to provoke trouble with the United States. 

The break-relations question. Sena- 
tor William Knowland (Rep.), of Cali- 
fornia, and some other Senators take the 
view that Russian action in killing Ameri- 
cans is deliberate and that this country, 
to show its displeasure, should break 
diplomatic relations with Russia. Ambas- 
sador Bohlen is known to have expected 











employes still live a much better life in Wash- 
ington than U.S. employes live in Moscow. 

Questions are being asked now about 
whether U.S. is letting itself be pushed 
around, giving Communists an opportunity 
“to make Americans appear soft to the rest of 
the world. Here is the record of events. 


sash 


«fter some recent incidents that the 
State Department would at least recall 
him to Washington for consultation, as 
a means of showing that this country was 
strongly displeased. 

The highest American officials, how- 
ever, take a more conciliatory attitude 
for the present. Mr. Eisenhower is dem- 
onstrating a readiness to be patient in 
the face of provocation, but has indi- 
cated that there may be an end to pa- 
tience if the Russians persist in testing 
out Americans. 

The President is informed that Georgi 
Malenkov, Russian Premier, sought out 
Ambassador Bohlen at the party given 
by Russians and, in a talk with Mr. 

















—Crawford in the Newark Evening News 


FOREIGN POLICY—FROM BOTH SIDES OF THE FACE 
... kind words, and trigger-happy fliers 
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Bohlen and British Ambassador Sir Wil- 
liam Hayter, expressed the opinion that 
practical, old-fashioned diplomacy would 
do much to ease tension and minimize 
dangerous incidents on both sides. 

Just what the Russians mean by this 
is a matter of speculation. 

One view, held by important Senators 
and some diplomats, is that Russians are 
insulting the United States and are chal- 
lenging the armed forces of this country 
? in order to show other nations that the 
American Government is wobbly and not 
the power it professes to be. By killing 
Americans in military service and getting 
away with it, the thought goes, the Com- 
munists thereby gain in prestige, par- 
ticularly among peoples of Asia, where 
Americans failed to win a war in Korea 
and sat on the side lines while another 
war was lost in Indo-China. 

Losses: to be expected? A second 
view is that the Russians are simply 
trigger happy and that killing of Ameri- 
cans must be expected in areas where 
the armed forces of the two powers are 
close together. Most of the Americans 
killed by the Russians have been on air 
missions over sea areas not far from Rus- 
sian-held territory. President Eisenhower 
has indicated that the U.S. plane shot 
down last week may have been over 
disputed waters. The military services in- 
sist otherwise. 

Actually, under international law 
even as interpreted by the Russians, U.S. 
planes flying over waters more than 20 
miles from the nearest Soviet territory 
have a right there and should not even 
be warned away, much less attacked. 
Last September the Russians shot down 
an American plane 44 miles from the 
nearest point on the Soviet coast line. 

Americans have not adopted a “hard” 
line in dealing with the Russians when 
Russia’s fliers actually violate territory 
protected by this nation. 

Russian military planes have been 
known to fly over Hokkaido, a part of 
Japan protected by U.S. These planes 
were not shot down. Instead they were 
escorted back to international waters by 
U.S. fighters. There are reports of Rus- 
sian aircraft flying over Alaska and even 
over Canada without being attacked. 

This whole situation is giving rise to 
questioning and to some dispute. 

There is growing sentiment among a 
number of key U.S. Senators that this 
country should cut off diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Russians as a sign of its 
displeasure. This type of action, how- 
ever, is opposed by the White House 
and the State Department. 

Russia’s U.S. forum. Another point 
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being raised concerns the desirability of 

permitting Russians to come to the U.S. 

and use the United Nations headquar- 
(Continued on page 22) 
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WHAT RUSSIA DID: 
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> APRIL, 1950: Soviet fighters 
‘ shot down U.S. Navy plane 
over Baltic. Ten lost. 
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U.S. PROTESTED 





> JULY, 1951: New tests forced 
U.S. diplomats in Moscow to 
quit driving autos. 


U.S. set up similar tests 
for Soviet diplomats in 
Washington. 





> NOVEMBER, 1951: Soviet 
planes shot down U.S. P2V 


U.S. PROTESTED 





> JANUARY, 1952: Ban on 


travel made U.S. diplomats 
virtual prisoners in Moscow. 


U.S. set up similar rules 
limiting travel for 
Soviet diplomats in U.S. 





> OCTOBER, 1952: Soviet 
Seheers shat down. 8-29 of 


U.S. PROTESTED 





> DECEMBER, 1952: Soviet 
police in Germany held U.S. 
officer for a month. 


U.S. PROTESTED 





> JULY, 1953: Soviet plane shot 
down U.S. plane off Siberia. 


U.S. PROTESTED 





U.S. eased travel bans 
for Soviet diplomats 
in U.S. 





U.S. PROTESTED 








police held wives of 2 U.S. 


U.S. PROTESTED 





U.S. protested, but re- 
called official and wife 
to meet Soviet request. 





officials, asked recall of one. 


> NOVEMBER, 1954: Soviet 
plane shot down U.S. B-29_ 





U.S. PROTESTED 








CPEB 2 RST as sie oN 


Despite these Soviet provocations, 
President Eisenhower said that 


“war looms less threateningly.” 
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ters in New York as a forum to attack 
this country. It is pointed out that while 
Russians are killing Americans they util- 
ize the U.N. as a sounding board to pro- 
claim to the world that the United States 
is a warmonger. 

Gen. James A. Van Fleet, former 
commander in Korea, has proposed that 
U.N. headquarters be moved to Moscow 
for a time so that the U.S. can tell the 
Russian people something about this 
country. This proposal, however, is not 
getting serious attention by American 
officials. 

It is being noted again in Washington 
that Russians, classed as newspapermen 
but known to be members of the Soviet 
spy system, carry press cards that give 
them access to the daily operations of 
the American Government. Comparable 
privileges are not now given to American 
newspapermen serving in Russia. 

The official American policy at this 
time is to make a try at “coexistence” 
with the Russians. 

What remains uncertain to a good 


many members of Congress, however, is 
whether the United States is to be ex- 
pected to make all of the concessions in 
trying to get along with the Commu- 
nists. They recall that the agreements 
made in 1933, when the United States 
resumed diplomatic relations with Rus- 
sia after 16 years, were violated by the 
Russians almost as soon as negotiated. 
They also recall that wartime and post- 
war agreements with the Russians had 
little practical effect. 

“Coexistence,” proclaimed by the Rus- 
sians and being tested by U.S., to date 
has been accompanied by hostile acts 
against American armed forces and in- 
sults involving American diplomats. As 
some Senators see it, the “coexisting” 
is being done by the United States while 
the Russians, as initiators of the policy, 
seek to pick a fight or to make it appear 
that Americans are weak. 

The point that increasingly bothers 
some members of Congress, who must 
stand for election, is this: 

American youths are being drafted 


——, 


into the armed services. After being 
drafted they are being sent to the fa 
reaches of the world to face Russian 
armies. When the Russians shoot down 
Americans, that seems to be the end 
of it, except for the writing of notes, 
The conclusion being drawn is that 
the nation is not standing fully back of 
the youths it sends to trouble spots. 
Pull back defenses? As a result, the 
question starting to be raised is whether 
Americans should not be drawn back to 
areas that can be defended and in which 
provocations can be dealt with effec. 
tively; whether American armed forces 
should be exposed unless the Govem- 
ment is prepared to back them to the full, 
Some important members of Congress 
feel that American prestige is being 
lowered by what they consider to be 
deliberate and unpunished Russian at- 
tacks on American armed forces. 


How the Russians got a foothold in 
the area of the Hokkaido incident—see 
a preview of the Yalta papers, page 44. 








Q Mr. Secretary, can you help us evaluate why the 
Russians are shooting down our planes? 
A I think I have often said here that reading the Rus- 


What Secretary Dulles Says About Russian Tactics 


Following are excerpts from a press conference with 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, held Nov. 9, 1954: 


Q Mr. Secretary, do you plan to take this plane inci- 
dent to the United Nations as a last resort? 

A We really haven’t gotten far enough in it so that I 
would give a categorical answer to that question. Ob- 
viously that is one of the things we are thinking about. 
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sian mind or attempting to read it is a pretty unprofitable 
operation. There are various theories as to why they 
seem to be trigger happy with respect to these matters 
and are shooting down our planes without the provoca- 
tion which their own note recognizes would have been 
indispensable to justify what they did. 

Whether that incident is related to the visit here of 
[Japanese] Prime Minister Yoshida and is designed to 
create complications on the eve of our talks, that is a 
theory which some people have put forward. I wouldn’t 
myself feel like adopting that theory, but I merely give 
it as one of the theories which is a possible explanation. 
It often seems that they create incidents and intensify 
hostile activities at a time when they might well calculate 
that it would disrupt the peaceful processes of associa- 
tion and co-operation between the free nations of the 
world; just as they produced certain incidents at the 
time of the Manila conference. That is a possible ex- 
planation. But, as I say, I do not feel that I can interpret 
their mind or their policies with sufficient assurance to 
put forward any interpretation that is in any sense official 
or even semiofficial, as far as I am concerned. 

Q Mr. Secretary, there have been eight instances so 
far. Has there been any thought given to have American 
fighter planes escort planes when they are near Com- 
munist territory? 

A I believe thought has been given to that. That is, 
at least in the first instance, a responsibility of the De- 
fense people. I think I can say that that matter is being 
studied. 





Q Mr. Secretary, . . . in view of the apparent futility 
of protesting to the Russians and demanding compensa- 
tion, is there any other course of action being considered, 
apart from the possible escorting of planes in that area? 

A Well, we have taken in a prior case, as you know, 
action before the United Nations and we have also filed a 
complaint in the International Court of Justice. But there 
seems to be a question whether the Soviet Union will ac- 
cept the jurisdiction of the International Court. While the 
current incident is not in all respects parallel, I would re- 
mind you that in the case of the shooting down of the 
Cathay-Pacific liner [on July 23, 1954] there were efforts 
to save some of the people which were interrupted by the 
Chinese Communists under circumstances which led to 
the shooting down of two Chinese Communist planes. 

Also, financial reparation has been offered, through 
the British Government, by the Chinese Communists to 
the families of the Americans whose lives were lost. So 
that, as I say, while the one was dealing with the Chinese 
Communists and the other was dealing with the Soviet 
Union, I do not wholly exclude the possibility of getting 
some satisfaction which is greater than that of the moral 
satisfaction of demonstrating to the world that we are 
trying to conduct our operations in ways that are con- 
ducive to peace. That does not always seem to be the 
case on the other side. 


For what President Eisenhower has to say about the 
shooting down of an American plane by the Russians, 
see page 92. 
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Processors of dry granular products, who have installed 
this new, streamlined Allis-Chalmers sifter, report lowered 
costs, higher efficiency in their reduction and separation 
operations. For example: 


e A soda ash manufacturer slashed $1.50 per ton off his 
screening cost. 


e A leading bakery chain cut sifter clean-up time in half. 


e A starch manufacturer realized a 75% saving in floor 
space and a considerable reduction in power require- 
ments. 


The compact, high capacity Circle sifter provides a 
screening area equal to that of a single deck screen re- 
quiring four times the floor space. All-metal construction 
eliminates warping, splinters and hard-to-clean corners. 
Stacked deck design facilitates fast dismantling for clean- 
ing and product changeover. Installation requires no 
structural changes. Gyratory motion is vibrationless. 


Your nearest A-C representative will gladly furnish 
further information. Or write Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 
1, Wisconsin. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS ie 


Circle is an Allis-Chalmers trademark. 
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If ‘54 Had Been a Presidential Year— 


A Democrat Would Have Taken the White House 


Republicans turn out to be 
the minority party by about 1.5 
million votes. 

As things now stand, Demo- 
crats could elect a President. 

The prospect will increase the 
pressure on Mr. Eisenhower to 
run again. Republicans see in 
him a vote getter who might 
overcome the Democratic edge. 

You get the first detailed study 
of ‘54 popular votes below. 


A Democrat would sit in the White 
House after next January 20, if the 
popular vote of November 2 were ac- 
cepted as a mandate for changing 
Presidents. 

That conclusion is drawn from a de- 
tailed study of the votes, mainly those 
cast for seats in the House of Representa- 
tives. For most of the country, these 
votes are the best test of popular 
strength, because all States elected mem- 
bers to the House, but not all voted for 
Governors or Senators. 


HOW THE PARTIES § 


Results of the study are summarized in 
the chart on this page. It shows a popu- 
lar majority for the Democrats. 

In the South, Democrats captured all 
but a handful of seats and, in doing so, 
rolled up a heavy popular majority. 

Outside the South, Republican candi- 
dates got a slim majority, but Demo- 
crats had the edge in enough States to 
win a presidential race. 

If votes for the Senate are also con- 
sidered, the same conclusion can be 
drawn: Democrats would have won the 
Presidency with this year’s ballots. 

At one time, President Eisenhower 
seemed to feel this kind of Democratic 
victory should be a sign for him to step 
aside in 1956. His chief of staff, Sher- 
man Adams, said Mr. Eisenhower prob- 
ably would not run again if the vote 
went against his party in the congres- 
sional elections of 1954. 

Now the President finds the popular 
vote did, in fact, go against his wishes. 
He would have been. defeated, if the 
vote had been cast for President. 

Actually, the vote gives the Democrats 
control of Congress. But it does not 
bind Mr. Eisenhower in any way. All 
signs suggest that, instead of causing him 
to decide not to run, the Republican de- 


ey | 


feat this year may help push him int 
the next race. 

The vote tells the Republicans that 
they need some personality or issue that 
can give them a margin of votes aboye 
what their congressional candidates at 
tract. That margin was given to them in 
1952 by Mr. Eisenhower, who polled 
millions more than the rest of his ticket, 
This year, with Mr. Eisenhower out of 
the race, Republicans turned out to be 
the minority party. 

In popular vote, the margin for the 
Democrats was about 1.5 million votes 
in the nation as a whole. 

Thirty-six States outside the South 
gave Republicans a popular majority of 
about 400,000. This is based on a survey 
of all House races, with results that are 
complete or nearly so in almost all cases. 
These are the States where the Repubii- 
cans need a good margin to offset the 
Democrats’ Southern strength. 

In 12 Southern States, the Democratic 
majority in popular votes comes to about 
1.9 million. Here a different gauge, the 
State-wide contests, had to be used, be- 
cause only scattered returns on the House 
are available. In many districts, Demo- 
crats are unopposed and the congres- 
sional vote is perfunctory. 


VOTE 


REPUBLICAN DEMOCRATIC 





In 36 States, votes for House seats, 
as tabulated to date, went this way — 





In 12 Southern States, State-wide 
contests went this way — 





TOTAL 





THUS— 


18.7 million 18.3 million 


| 1.0 million 2.9 million 
19.7 million 21.2 million 


Democrats got 1.5 million more popular votes than Republicans. 
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Of course, a presidential contest would 
not be decided by popular votes alone, 
but by electoral votes. Victory would 
depend on getting a popular majority 
in States with a total of 266 or more 
yotes in the Electoral College. 

Electoral votes to spare would have 
P gone to a Democratic candidate for Presi- 

io, on the basis of the 1954 election. 
This is shown in the table on page 26. 

The Democratic victory in the 12 
Southern States would have been good 
for 138 electoral votes. In the rest of the 
country, Democrats would have won 179 
more, for a grand total of 317, or 51 
more than necessary to elect a President. 

Democrats, on the basis of the House 
vote, would have captured the big elec- 
toral counts of California, Illinois, Michi- 
gan and Pennsylvania. 

A Republican candidate for President 
would have received only 214 electoral 
votes. His biggest blocks would have 
come from New York and Ohio. 

In several States, one party got a ma- 
jority of the votes for House seats, and 
the other got a majority of votes for 
Senator. This happened in California, 
Nevada, Oregon and Wyoming. 

If the Senate votes are taken as a 
gauge in these cases, the Democrats 
still are indicated as the winner in a pres- 
idential race. They pick up the 12 votes 
of Nevada, Oregon and Wyoming; Re- 
publicans take the 32 votes of California. 
The result is 297 for the Democrats, 234 
for the Republicans, 

Since 1952, the voting edge has been 
















ifting, with Democrats the gainers in a 
y great majority of States. You see this 
trend also in the table on page 26. 
Illinois gave Republican candidates 
for the House a 54 per cent majority in 
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—United Press 


THE PRESIDENT WITH PARTY CHAIRMAN LEONARD HALL 
Republicans may try a ‘draft’ 


1952. A Republican was elected Gover- 
nor. This year, the State gave the Demo- 
crats a shade more than half the vote. A 
Democrat was re-elected Senator. 

The vote shifted about the same way 
in California. Republicans got 54 per 
cent of the votes in House races in 1952. 
Democrats got almost 51 per cent this 
year. However, Republicans continued to 
pile up majorities in races for Senator 
and Governor. 

In Pennsylvania, the sweep was more 
complete. Republicans got 52 per cent 
of the vote for House seats in 1952. Dem- 
ocrats got nearly 51 per cent this time. 
The State also replaced a Republican 
Governor with a Democrat. 


In only two States, outside the South, 
did the Republicans increase their share 
of the House vote. In one of these—Ne- 
vada—this gain was offset by the election 
of a Democratic Senator to replace a 
Republican. 

Republican strongholds such as Maine, 
Vermont, Kansas, North Dakota and 
South Dakota also reflected the Repub- 
licans’ decline in popular backing, the 
Democrats’ gain. 

In 1952, the two parties split the popu- 
lar vote for House seats about 50-50 for 
the U.S. as a whole. Republicans got 
63,000 more votes than Democrats, if 
only major-party votes are considered. 

But it was the Democrats’ Southern 
strength that made the vote close. Out- 
side the South, Republicans rolled up a 
winning margin of about 5 million votes 
in House races. This year, the Democrats 
reduced that margin to almost nothing, 
and took a definite lead when their 
Southern votes are counted. 

As a result, the Republicans, as of to- 
day, are threatened with loss of the 
White House in 1956, unless they can 
find some way of mustering extra votes. 
History shows that loss of one or both 
branches of Congress in the mid-term 
election usually means loss of the Presi- 
dency two years later. This has happened 
12 out of 17 times. 

Back of the loss of Republican 
strength lies this factor: Issues that 
helped Republicans win in 1952 are not 
so potent now. 

Southern resentment against Northern 
Democrats helped Mr. Eisenhower win 
57 electoral votes from Florida, Tennes- 
see, Texas and Virginia. Now, Southern 
feelings, stirred up over racial segrega- 
tion in schools, are aimed against Re- 





VOTERS CASTING THEIR BALLOTS AT THE POLLS 
Will the shift in sentiment last? 
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publicans as well as Northern Demo. 


crats. 
: . Resentment over the K 
Who Would Have Won Presidency in 1954? helped the Republicans; thet ie 
The Votes for House Seats Show This— Charges of scandals in Government 
during the Truman Administration and 
of “Communist coddling” also helped 
In the South— Republicans, now seem to be nig 
Democrats won 12 States having 138 electoral votes the past. 
This leaves Mr. Eisenhower's popular. 
Outside the South— ity as sar ge to his 
: arty from 2. ile R 
Democrats won 14 States having 179 electoral votes candidates for the Meuse wall me 
Democratic total 317 electoral votes neck and neck with their opponents, Mr, 
Republicans won 22 States S00 electoral vates Eisenhower was rolling up a 


margin of nearly 6.5 million that year, He 

Thus, Democrats would have won by 103 electoral votes got 442 electoral votes, against 89 for 
Adlai Stevenson. 

Now, two years later, a Republican 
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Per Cent Per Cent for the voters, can count only on about 
Republican Democratic 214. a : 
1952 1954 1952 1956 Foe again if Mr, Elsochower tan 
Arizona 48.5 45.9 $1.5 54.1 running and they had his popularity A 
California 54.0 49.3 46.0 50.7 helping them? Of van. there is no sure > 
Colorado 55.4 50.0 446 SOQ fay © tee. But the 1000 St See 
: 38 50.8 46.2 49.2 to one conclusion: The margin the Presi- 
Connecticut 53. ¥ “ dent polled in 1952 in excess of Republi: | 9% 
Delaware 51.9 449 48.1 55.1 can candidates for Congress could con- wha 
Idaho 59.4 53.2 40.6 46.8 ceivably turn the trick. E 
Illinois 53.9 49.6 46.1 50.4 Take Michigan as an example. In ig 
ladhane 56.8 52.8 43.2 47.2 1952, Mr. Eisenhower got 98,000 it 9 3 
votes than the Republican candidates ‘ 
lowa 66.8 58.4 33.2 41.6 for House seats in that State. In 1954, lig 
Kansas 59.4 56.0 40.6 44.0 Democratic candidates got a majority of ba 
Maine 67.1 55.0 32.9 45.0 79,000 votes. Apparently, the Eisen- we 
Maryland 51.8 46.3 48.2 53.7 hower margin, if achieved again, would 7 
Seassachueetts 53.2 52.5 46.8 47.5 an ~ State’s electoral votes to the Dis 
ae ¢ : yj H Republicans. 
Michigan 52.6 48.1 47.4 51.9 On the same basis, Illinois, Arizona, sg 
Minnesota 54.0 47.2 46.0 52.8 Maryland and Montana would give their | "™ 
Missouri 47.8 43.8 52.2 56.2 electoral votes to the Republicans in- z 
Montana 56.5 ° 47.9 43.5 52.1 — of col Democrats, if the Eisen- - 
’ ‘ : " apped king as it was 
Nebraska 68.2 61.2 31.8 38.8 rome’ Manthlieens thant po 
. in 1952. Republicans then would have 
Nevada 50.5 54.5 49.5 45.5 278 electoral votes, Democrats 253. Mr. | ™ 
New Hampshire 63.1 54.7 36.9 45.3 Eisenhower would be in again, in spite rs 
New Jersey 57.4 51.3 42.6 48.7 of the poorer showing of his party. oe 
New Mexico 48.0 44.1 52.0 55.9 That is the kind of figuring that is | 
New York 54.5 51.3 45.5 28.7 § ‘aking many Republics DE Le 
. - . ~ they will have to draft Mr. Eisenhower 
North Dakota 78.4 65.5 21.6 34.5 for the race in 1956, even if he isnt . 
Ohio 55.5 54.1 44.5 45.9 anxious to serve a second term. His 
Oklahoma 41.3 35.1 58.7 64.9 personal following is being viewed a | ¢. 
Oregon 61.3 54.3 38.7 45.7 the margin of victory the Republicans ap 
p —— 52.3 49.3 477 50.7 need but haven’t been able to muster pe 
ennsyivania 2 ; e : with their other officeholders. 
Rhode Island 45.9 40.2 54.1 59.8 In basic strength, as shown in the rm 
South Dakota 68.6 59.1 31.4 40.9 November 2 election, the Democratic @ 
Utah 55.6 55.8 44.4 44.2 Party is the stronger at this - Senti- hi 
ment has been shifting in its favor. 
nied A ride aa a =r A Republican, unless he had some ( 
ae ? s x : special gift for getting votes, would lose p 
West Virginia 46.1 42.5 53.9 57.5 the race for President today. A Demo- 0 
Wisconsin 61.2 52.4 38.8 47.6 crat would go into the White House. h 
Wyoming 60.1 56.0 39.9 44.0 This is the prospect that will be staring qm 4 
at the Republicans and the Eisenhower | 4 
SEASIDE EN ONE SAORI 3 ARENT ro Administration in the next two years. 
i! 
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THE ABC’S OF “DIXON-YATES” 


Here Are the Facts Behind the Arguments 





Almost overnight, the words “Dixon- 
Yates” are bobbing up from one end of 
the country to the other. President Eisen- 
hower uses them. They’re heard in Con- 
gess. People almost everywhere wonder 
what they’re all about. 

Edgar H. Dixon is the president of 
me private utility system and Eugene 
A. Yates is the chairman of the board of 
directors of another. They’re in the lime- 
light just now because they offered to 
build and operate a power plant to 
supply electricity for this country’s 
atomic-energy program. 

Argument that has flared around Mr. 
Dixon and Mr. Yates concerns their con- 
tract to supply power. This contract is 
one that directly raises the issue of public 
Ws. private power. That is true not be- 
cause of the contract’s terms which, as 
now written, are substantially similar to 
power contracts made earlier, but rather 
because of the contract’s bearing on the 
future of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
the outstanding example of a_ public 
power agency in the U.S. 

The Dixon-Yates story really began 
ayear ago, although at that time nobody 
had heard the term, and the partnership 
that bears the name had not been formed. 

In December, 1953, the Administra- 
tion faced this dilemma: It had either to 
approve a new power plant for the TVA 
or to reduce TVA’s orders for power. 

As the principal source of electric 
power in the Southeast, TVA was beset 
with rising demands for energy. TVA 
figured that it was committed, under 
agreements with the Atomic Energy 
Commission and its regular customers, to 
provide about 600,000 more kilowatts 
of electric power per year, by 1957. It 
to have another power plant to meet 
commitments, and it wanted to 
build that plant at Fulton, Tenn., near 
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Memphis, because most of the new 
power demand was arising in Memphis. 

President Eisenhower already had 
knocked out of the federal budget the 
first TVA request for the new plant at 
Fulton, in the spring of 1953. By De- 
cember, 1953, his opposition to the new 
plant for TVA was stronger than ever. 

Thus it was that the President—in 
December, 1953—told the AEC to re- 
duce its demands on the TVA system by 
getting a private power company to 
supply 600,000 kilowatts a year. That 
was the beginning of the Dixon-Yates 
story. 


names get caught up in such heated debate? 
What is it they are supposed to do? 

There is.a lot more to the Dixon-Yates 
argument than appears at first glance. Here, 
. chapter by chapter, is the story from its al- 
most unnoticed beginning a year ago to its 
present prominence in affairs of the nation. 


The second phase of Dixon-Yates 
now opened. Lewis Strauss, Chairman of 
AEC, set out to find 600,000 kilowatts 
of power for the AEC program. 

Eventually, two companies headed by 
Mr. Dixon and Mr. Yates came up with 
a joint proposal for building a 650,000- 
kilowatt plant in West Memphis, Ark., 
which is just across the Mississippi River 
from Memphis. 

This joint proposal was made on Feb. 
25, 1954. That is the birth date of Dixon- 
Yates as a national issue. 

Three Government agencies — the 
AEC, the Federal Power Commission 
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and the TVA—now began to look over 
the initial Dixon-Yates proposal. This 
was done behind closed doors. But stories 
soon began to circulate in Washington 
that the Government was being “taken.” 
And TVA officials began to complain to 
their friends in Washington that they 
were being shown only part of the data 
relating to the proposed contract. 

That was when supporters of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, already on their 
mettle because of the rejection of the 
Fulton steam-plant project, began to see 
in the Dixon-Yates negotiations a direct 
attack on TVA—and a promising political 
issue that could embarrass the Admin- 
istration in the coming 1954 election 
and call into question its whole basic 
power policy. 

Commenting on the initial February 
25 proposal, a member of the Dixon- 
Yates negotiating team says: “Frankly, 
our figures were too high.” The AEC, the 
Federal Power Commission and the TVA 
came to the same conclusion. The initial 
Dixon-Yates proposal was rejected on 
March 24. The Dixon-Yates group then 
presented, on April 10, a revised proposal. 

At this point, the AEC made another 
move that TVA supporters interpreted 
as an attack on TVA, AEC Chairman 
Strauss wrote to the Budget Bureau stat- 
ing that AEC believed the TVA should 
bear the extra cost of any power bought 
by AEC to replace power originally 
scheduled to be furnished by TVA. 

This letter was not made public at 
the time, but word of AEC’s attitude 
got around. TVA officials estimated that 
the Dixon-Yates contract, because of sub- 
sidiary arrangements it would entail be- 
tween AEC and TVA, would cost the 
TVA $3,750,000 a year, while blocking 
TVA’s chance to get a new steam plant 
and “invading” its market area with 
600,000 kilowatts of privately produced 
power. 

All this hit TVA just at the time when 
its appropriations were being cut by the 
House below President Eisenhower’s rec- 
ommendations. To TVA and its friends, 
it looked as though the Tennessee Valley 
Authority was being scuttled from all 
directions. 

The third phase, open political war- 
fare over Dixon-Yates, now began. Mr. 
Dixon and Mr. Yates, not themselves 
parties to the differences between TVA 
and AEC, found themselves caught in the 
backlash of argument and recrimination. 

Cries of skulduggery went up from 
Capitol _ Hill. Tennessee Congressmen 
charged that the Dixon-Yates proposal 
was a covert attack on TVA, intended 
to start the “dismemberment” of the TVA 
service area. But Senator J. W. Fulbright, 
(Dem.), of Arkansas, welcomed the 
contract as bringing tax revenue and a 
big annual payroll to his State, and de- 
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clared that the contract was justified in 
the national interest. 

That’s how Dixon-Yates became the 
subject of headlines and bitter debate in 
Congress all through last summer. Yet the 
contract itself between the Dixon-Yates 
combine and the AEC had not been 
written when most of the debate took 
place. The actual contract was being 
hammered out, in July and August, be- 
hind closed doors at the AEC by a team 
of eight utility executives on one side 
and 10 AEC officials on the other. 

Signing of the contract became the 
next point of controversy, in the fourth, 
most recent, phase of the story. 


DIXON-YATE 


0) 


PROPOSED’. 
DIXON-YATES «* 
PLANT ©. 


ce 





before the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, the contract was modified again, 

to limit Dixon-Yates profits to a mayj. | 
mum of $600,000 a year and to include | 
several other provisions deemed favor. 

able to the Government. Then the AEC 

signed the contract. 

The Dixon-Yates proposal, ag it 
compares in major points with the TVAs 
proposal, is outlined in the accompapy. © 
ing chart. It costs the Government mon 
money, per year, than TVA’s plan. But 
avoids a federal capital outlay of 199” 
million dollars and the risk of having g 
power plant it doesn’t need at some 
future date. TVA says that’s no tisk, 


DISPUTE: 
Proposes 


PROPOSED | 
> TV A \ 
Ye— PLANT 


s , FULTON 
|), WEST MEMPHIS © 


MISSISSIPPI 


Source: Contract data from Budget Bureau 


During this period, AEC and TVA 
composed most of their differences over 
the contract. Brig. Gen. Herbert D. 
Vogel, appointed head of TVA by Pres- 
ident Eisenhower to succeed Gordon 
Clapp, a Democratic appointee, an- 
nounced on September 3 that a meeting 
of minds had been reached with AEC. 
He said that additional costs of new 
power resulting from the Dixon-Yates 
contract would not go into TVA’s cost 
structure or be reflected in its basic 
power rates, which have been used as a 
“yardstick” in measuring private utility 
charges. . 

After another skirmish in Congress, 
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because it could use the new plant for 
sure. 

The issue, in any case, now is joined 
between public and private power. As 
President Eisenhower sees it, the Dixon: 
Yates contract is the best deal that wa 
offered the Government. As suppor 
of TVA see it, the contract is the 
step in a campaign to hem in, p# 
destroy, the TVA. Thus, Dixom® 
seems certain to be an issue for § 
time to come. : 


For the President's own expiand 
of how he feels about Dixon-Yates @m 
TVA, see page 93. " 
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PROBLEM: To provide 600, 000 kilowatts st slauieié power | 
year in West Tennessee for federal power customers, including 
» Atomic Energy Commission 


_ DIXON-YATES PROPOSAL =e TVA PROPOSAL 
PLANT: 
“Contract with Mississippi Valley Generating Company to 
Te ‘ld a steam power plant at West Memphis, Ark. MVGC 

ig a new company formed by Middle South Utilities, Inc., 


k & (ed or H. Dixon, president) and The Southern Company 
| {Bugene A. Yates, chairman of the board). 


cost: 
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Let Tennessee Vailey Authority build a steam 
plant at Fulton, Tenn. TVA is a Government 
corporation, set up in 1933 to develop the Ten- 
nessee River Valley, run power projects created 
by flood-control dams. 






























50,000 (estimate by Dixon-Yates groupl. 
FINANCING: 


Mid » South and the Southern Company agree fo put up 
5.5 millions, and borrow about 102 millions from banks and 

private investors — secured by bonds paying an estimated 
3% per cent interest for 30 years. 

WHAT AEC WOULD PAY FOR POWER: 
13 86 {000 a year, of which Government would recover $16,884,000 a year. TVA pays no federal income 

000 a year in income tax. Net cost toU.S.: $20,569,000. tax. 

to Government, of MVGC power, would be 
@ year. Of this: $1,499,000 — taxes to State - TVA pays no State and local taxes on power sold 

faret chy. of West Momphic; to federal agencies. 

higher. interest cost. of private-iseve. bonds TVA itself pays no interest on money borrowed 

by Treasury for TVA. 

TVA’s proposed dam would be closer to AEC 

_ Ky. 

cere fod som. sight bo. mothe. Ip 
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Rent eg aes 


Approximately $100,000,000 (TVA estimate). 





U.S. Treasury would put up the 100 million 
dollars when appropriated by Congress. Treasury 
would borrow the money from the public at an 
estimated rate of 2.5 per cent. 
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ment, as represented by appropriations for power 
projects. Some of earnings go to repay appro- 
priations over a 40-year period. 













_ 25 YEARS: 
MVGC would own the plant. But Government, at any time, 
canceled its power order, on peenent of a 





TVA would own the plant. TVA estimates it will 
need more power for regular industrial and home 





THE BASIC QUESTION: 


A choice between two philosophies toward power. 
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Under Dixon-Yates proposal, private UT Ye (-1am A'S We ol ae) oleh t-] Mielalolial-Taeti-Telaa| 
industry, instead of Government's TVA, gets plant is added to growing network of 
a job to do. It’s a boost for private power. TVA plants. Public power gets a boost. 
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Seesaw Ahead in Senate? 
Role Governors Can Play 


The death of a single Demo- 
cratic Senator from a State with 
a Republican Governor could 
give Republicans control of the 
closely divided Senate in 1955. 

Twenty-seven Senators come 
from States with Governors of 
the opposite parties empowered 
to appoint successors. 

Senate death rate, nine in two 
years, makes leaders appear un- 
easy at the prospect of frequent 
changes in party control. 


Political leaders are somewhat glum- 
ly exploring the possibility that control 
of the U.S. Senate may switch back 
and forth between the Republican and 
Democratic parties in the two years 
ahead. 

As of now, the Democrats outnumber 
the Republicans by a single seat in the 
approaching 84th Congress. On the 
strength of this one-vote margin they ex- 
pect to take control of the Senate when 
Congress meets in January. 

With this control go many prizes. The 
majority party fills the committee chair- 
manships and controls the committees, 
where the real legislative power lies. 
The best offices and several hundred 
patronage jobs in and about the Capitol 
also are at stake. 

But vacancies do occur and they easily 
could upset the present precarious bal- 
ance. Nine Senators died during the 83d 
Congress. In the new Congress will be 32 
Senators who are 60 or older, 11 over 70 
years old, and 2 in their 80s. 

The death of one Democrat from a 
State with a Republican Governor would 
erase the present one-vote Democratic 
margin. The Republican Governor would 
be expected to name a Republican suc- 
cessor. This would make the Senate line- 
up: 48 Republicans, 47 Democrats, and 
an Independent (Wayne Morse, of 
Oregon) pledged to vote with the Demo- 
crats. 

This would create a tie, which would 
be broken in favor of the Republicans by 
Vice President Nixon. But, the death 
of a Republican Senator representing a 
State having a Democratic Governor 
would swing the balance back to the 
Democrats. 
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Cold statistics show the possibilities. 
Ten Democrats come from States with 
Republican Governors. So, too, does Mr. 
Morse. Sixteen Republican Senators rep- 
resent States having Democratic Gover- 
nors. Three of these Republican Senators 
are aged 70 or older. Two of the Demo- 
cratic Senators from States with Republi- 
can Governors are in that age bracket. 
And, among the nine Senators who died 
during the 83d Congress, four were more 
than 70 years old and four were between 
60 and 70. One was 55. 

But, some ask, would the Senate be re- 
organized in the event of a death that 
would shift the majority from one party 
to the other? Until the situation arises, the 
question probably will not be answered 
definitely. Leaders might decide to con- 
tinue through the first session with the 
organization voted in January. 

A similar situation arose in the 83d 
Congress. Senator Robert A. Taft (Rep.), 
of Ohio, died in 1953 and was replaced 
by a Democrat. The Democrats, with the 
help of Senator Morse’s vote, could have 
taken control. But they thought it best to 
let the Republicans continue in command 
and bear full responsibility. 

Last June, when Senator Lester C. 
Hunt, Wyoming Democrat, died, he was 
replaced by a Republican, giving that 
party a clear 48-to-47 advantage again. 
This was increased to 49-46 in late Sep- 
tember, by the death of Democratic Sen- 
ator Pat McCarran from Nevada and the 
appointment of a Republican successor. 

This goes to show what could hap- 
pen during the next Congress. Party 
leaders are decidedly uneasy at any 
prospect of seesawing control. The con- 
tinuing work of the committces would be 
disrupted by changing chairmanships 
and majorities. The legislative program 
might become chaotic. 

And yet all this is considered a very 
real possibility. The pace set by Senators 
is enough to stagger younger men. They 
are kept on the run by irregular hours, 
night—and even all-night—sessions, fre- 
quent travel. In industry, executives usual- 
ly are retired at 65. In the Senate, a man 
at that age, or older, is more likely to be 
holding a committee chairmanship vital 
to the national welfare. 


For an interview with Senator Morse 
on his reasons for voting with the Demo- 
crats on organization, see page 68. For 
an article on Sam Rayburn, who will 
become House Speaker again, page 88. 
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Douglas Kennedy Murray Mansfield Bible Neuberger 
(ILLINOIS) (MASSACHUSETTS) (MONTANA) (MONTANA) (NEVADA) (OREGON) 


Age 62 Age 37 Age 78 Age 51 Age 45 Age 41 
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voting with 
—— aun _ Democrats. 
Magnuson Jackson O’Mahoney Frear Morse* 
(WASHINGTON) (WASHINGTON) (WYOMING) (DELAWARE) (OREGON) 
. Age 49 Age 42 Age 70 Age 51 Age 54 
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Allott Payne Smith Case Smith 
(COLORADO) (COLORADO) (MAINE) (MAINE) (NEW JERSEY) (NEW JERSEY) 


Age 63 Age 47 Age 54 Age 56 Age 50 Age 74 
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Bender Martin Duff Bush Purtell 
_  {1OHI0) (OHIO) (PENNSYLVANIA) (PENNSYLVANIA) (CONNECTICUT) (CONNECTICUT) 
: ¥ Age 61 Age 58 Age 75 Age 71 Age 59 Age 57 
Ives Thye Potter Goldwater 
: (NEW YORK) (MINNESOTA) (MICHIGAN) (ARIZONA) 
Age 58 Age 58 Age 38 Age 45 
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WHERE “COEXISTENCE” FLOPS 


In Nehru‘’s India, Communists Stir Up Trouble 


India’s Prime Minister Nehru 
is discovering that friendship 
with Red China doesn’t solve 
his Communist troubles at home. 

Reds inside India are talking 
and acting tougher all the time. 
They are arming villagers, urg- 
ing open revolt. 

In politics, Communists are 
gaining steadily at the expense 
of Nehru‘’s party—and he finds 
it hard to stop them. 


NEW DELHI 


Communists, spreading through 
much of Asia, now are showing new 
strength in many parts of India, 
where their followers are launching a 
drive against the Government of 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Mr. Nehru isn’t getting from Indian 
Communists any of the co-operation that 
was offered him by Red China’s leaders 
on his recent visit to Peiping. 

India’s Communists have just pushed 
Mr. Nehru’s Congress Party out of office 
in the state of Andhra. In another state, 
the Communists are the top party. They 
are running a strong second to Mr. 
Nehru’s party in at least two other 
states. 

Commmunists solidly control 
India’s best-organized labor Con- 
federation everywhere. In some 
places, villagers are being armed 
in preparation for guerrilla war- 
fare. 

In sharp contrast, Mr. Nehru’s 
party—by far the largest in India— 
is losing ground after years of un- 
interrupted rule. Much of this de- 
cline is being attributed to stepped- 
up activity on the part of the 
Communists, hostile to Mr. Nehru 
and pledged to armed revolt. 

In elections held in the state ot 
Travancore-Cochin, on the south- 
west coast, the Communist-run 
“United Front” placed a strong 
second to the Congress Party. Mr. 
Nehbru’s followers, as a result of 
their losses, were forced to yield 
power to another party. That is 
spurring Red activity elsewhere in 
the South, especially in Madras. 
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Communists are also the No. 2 party 
in the state of Hyderabad. There, the 
Communists in 1948 launched an open 
rebellion that Mr. Nehru’s Government 
put down only after Red terrorists had 
killed 2,500 anti-Communists, and 
seized thousands of acres of farm lands. 

In Tripura, strategically located near 
the borders of Burma and China, Com- 
munists are the largest party. Tripura has 
no elected assembly, but Communists 
won both of the state’s seats in the 
Indian Parliament. 

In West Bengal, including Calcutta, 
Communists find ready audiences among 
students and laboring groups, who have 
a long tradition of terrorist activity. 

Another hotbed of Communist activity 
is in the Sikh states of the East Punjab, 
where Red workers are trying to or- 
ganize guerrilla units among villagers. 

Government officials are worried, too, 
by Communist infiltration into Bhutan 
and Nepal, autonomous states along 
the border between India and Red 
China. In 1951, India sent troops into 
Nepal to check a Communist coup 

In India, itself, the Communist Party 
now includes 60,000 paid-up, indoc- 
trinated members. Party finances appear 
to be ample. Communist legislators and 
civil servants contribute 60 per cent of 
their salaries to the party. Beggars are 
sent out to collect money for the party 
in fake charity drives. Court cases reveal 
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instances where the party has use 
blackmail to extort money from unwil. 
ing givers. 

In addition, Communist members of 
India’s Parliament are taking advantage 
of parliamentary passes on railroads to 
travel around the country and transact 
party business at Government expense, 

Communists, for their national head. 
quarters, have taken expensive leases: 
on four large buildings in the most 
modern business blocks of New Debhi. 
Handsomely bound Communist books 
sell in “progressive” bookstores for only 
a few cents. 

Communist propaganda is directed ¢e- 
pecially against the United States, de. 
scribing Americans as “imperialists,” It 
seems to appeal strongly to young stu- 
dents and white-collar workers, many ot 
whom are underpaid or unemployed, 

Mr. Nehru, who describes the Red 
banner as the “flag of a foreign power,” 
is opposing the Communists far more at 
home than he does abroad. 

Thousands of Reds jailed. To deal 
with Communist-inspired disorders, the 
Prime Minister obtained authority from 
Parliament to forbid public meetings, 
suspend habeas corpus, curb the press 
and throw out unfriendly state gov- 
ernments in case of emergency. At one 
time, after the Hyderabad uprising, 
8,500 Communists were in jail—more 
than anywhere else in the world except 
Russia or China. 

That crackdown forced the Com- 
munists, for a time, to take a 
“co-operative” line. Mr. Nehru’s 
friendly interest in Red China, and 
his criticism of the U.S. and other 
Western powers, seemed to help 
keep the Communists quiet. 

Now, with Mr. Nehru’s own 
party definitely weaker than it used 
to be, Communists once more are 
calling themselves a revolutionary 
party. They forecast that guerrilla 
warfare, strikes and workers’ upris- 
ings will unseat Mr. Nehru’s Gov- 
ernment and bring a Communist 
regime to India. 

Indian political experts say that 
the Communists, right now, arent 
nearly strong enough to turn that 
trick. But they're worried by Com- 
munist gains—and the feeling here 
grows that Mr. Nehru will find it 
harder, not easier, to coexist with 
Communism at home as his own 
party becomes weaker. 
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1955 CHEVROLET BEL AIR 





two 1955 ways to say 


_™ you say 1955 Chevrolet or Pontiac you 


say just about all that can be said in high style 
and high power — in the lowest and next-to-lowest 
price classes. 
Our General Motors designers and engineers have 
brought to the economy price field such new and 
revolutionary advances as GM low-slung sports trend 


styling and the famous GM panoramic windshield. 


And not only have they brought this car-of-tomorrow 


beauty within the reach of every new-car buyer. But 
they've added to it the rich and rewarding power 
and performance of GM high-compression V8 
engines. 

Yes—say Chevrolet or Pontiac for 1955—and you 
say more convincingly than ever that the key to a 


General Motors car is your key to greater value. 


You are cordially invited to view these 1955 beauties 
at your nearest Chevrolet and Pontiac dealers. 


(GENERAL MOTORS leads che way 


CHEVROLET ¢ PONTIAC ¢ OLDSMOBILE ¢ BUICK * CADILLAC °¢ All with Body by Fisher * GMC TRUCK & COACH 
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1955 PONTIAC CATALINA 
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. For many years, in advertisements like these, 


John Hancock has been telling of America’s great 


past —her fight for independence and a better life! 


























He was everybody, grown a little taller 





Let's ship all tie things you've read about him. all che things you heard 1 against anybody, nch or poor, who went hs own way and 
00 often of too young Jet the other fellow go hn. No matter how mixed up dings Abe made 
ong those ob pot that 
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Forget the face on the penny, the statue in Washington, the Emancipation 
Prociamatvon, the speech at Gertysburg. Forget the official things 





ok ac the big thing Abe had a way of growing without changing. So seemed perfectly 
ind him in the White House one day padding os sround on bis 

. se Gis fast on.0 chair whan be tad & deep « 

come Abe Linceln be'd ahways boon, cod yet the mest 

steadest man anybody hed 

ple war came that maght have 

Mtry apart, no one doubted what Abe would de 

mily man, he resolved to heep the Amencan family together 





Why do we love thes man, dead long before our time, yet dear te us 
a a father? What was there about Abraham L incoin 





He came out of nowhere special—a cabin lke any other out West 
His folks were nobody special gions hardworking people lhe many 
others, Abe was a smart boy, but no smart. He could 

2 good day's work on the farm, though he'd 
talk. He cold funny stones He was strong 
to hurt you, or cheat you, or fool you 
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festering to his speeches. began to know there was something specia 
about Abe Lincoln. 

Abe talked sbout running «country as if it were something ) ov 
could do. ht was just s matter of people getting along 


everywhere when it is free to come 
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He took a new job and the world changed 
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le pec aeiees eda enaten 


Geor ge Washingron placed ght hand on the Bible 
and a blacks Ha pdive tang whe 
Rounded the an ne as a free man, and George 
Vashington was working for him 


George Washington sat down at the Presidential desk 
the Grand Banks, a farmer in 





Virgina, a schoolmaster in Connecticut, all stood up 2 
tle straighter. They were free men, and George 
Washington was working for the ; 
All over the world, wherever the news pe 
stopped to wonder at this new Ame: 
people who would not be ruled, ti 
A people who had taken the love of a independence that 
m all men, and made it work as a way of 
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onder about. Faith in the th 
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Holding to that faith will make independence work—alw 
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Hr was a solemn boy of 12 when he left Scotland to go 
sea, and the hard-fisted skippers soon show ed him how 


yranny tastes John Paul Jones never hked that taste. 


But he was spunky and quick, and he got ahead. 
Apprentice, mate, captain, owner. John Paul Jones got 
alead but there was something che he wanted 

He found it in America in 1775. They had an idea there 
called independence. They'd written it down in sweet, 
clean words in # Declaration for the king. Bur the 
king couldn't seem to get it... and John Paul Jones knew 
he'd found tus natural job 


He got an old ship and went out to explain Amencan 


independence with 





the ron eloquence of a man-o'-war's 
guns. He mustered his own crews, pard thems with his 


J hes health and strength into it 





and was old at go. But alway's hes guns kept calking 
independence, and we knuw now that they argued welll 


Our independence talks m many voices. Somenimes 
with the grow! of guns Always with the click of voting 
machines. Often with the quiet rustle of @ pen sagning 
4n insurance policy. That, 100, is the sound of an 
American talking independence 
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He talked independence in a 21-gun voice 
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Now John Hancock also brings great news for 


America’s Future Independence 





....our Independence! 





A new conception of Life Insurance 


...streamlined, simplified policies...at 


NEW LOW COSTS! 


New program affects 
almost all age groups, many policies! 


This is a PROGRAM for lower life insur- 
ance costs, not just one special policy at 
reduced rates. It is the result of a long 
study of insurance costs, insurance needs, 
and insurance methods. As a result of this 
study John Hancock has put into effect 
sweeping changes . . . and is passing the 
resultant advantages on to American 
families. 


Many extra-protection benefits now part 
of regular policies! 

Multiple-protection policies in amounts up 
to $3000 (the moderate-sized policies so 
vital to so many families) now have such 
extra benefits as waiver of premium dis- 
ability, double indemnity, and loss of sight 


or limbs included automatically in the 
policy. These formerly were available only 
on a selective basis. And the new simpli- 
fied policies have a lower net cost than 
before! 


Still lower cost for those who 
qualify as preferred risks! 


Millions of American men and women can 
qualify for this low-cost insurance because 
they are in better than average health, 
have good jobs, etc. But even in this type 
policy, John Hancock now offers even 
lower net cost than before! Not only that, 
John Hancock offers this economical type 
of insurance for a lower minimum amount 
than many other companies. Talk to your 
John Hancock agent or your broker about 
it. You probably can qualify, and get the 


SEE YOUR JOHN HANCOCK AGENT 


OR YOUR BROKER NOW! 


Ask him to show you the NEW LOW COSTS now 
available through John Hancock —see the econo- 






mies that now make it easier to have the life insur- 





ance you’ve always needed, and wanted! 


advantage of these lower costs in a policy 
that fits your budget. 


All along the line, you’ll find new, more 
liberal rulings and interpretations! 


Many occupations — formerly rated, are 
now accepted by John Hancock as stand- 
ard risks! Many other liberalizations have 
been made such as juvenile insurance, 
insurance on women. If you have any 
special insurance problems, by all means 
talk to your John Hancock agent or your 
broker about the new John Hancock 
program. 


Now you can plan — realistically and 
within your budget—your family’s pro- 
tection ... and your retirement future! 






aw 
LIFE INSURANCE 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


COMPANY 


DEDICATED TO THE INDEPENDENCE AND 


FREEDOM OF EVERY AMERICAN FAMILY 
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The McCarthy Controversy in a Nutshell 


Charges, Countercharges . . . What Debate’s About 


It is an unusual proceeding 
that is now taking place in the 
U. S. Senate. Only three Senators 
have ever been censured in the 
nation’s history. 

What is the procedure in such 
a case? Why is this censure 
being sought? Answers are in 
the charges against Senator Mc- 
Carthy, his reply to them, and 
an outline of actions the Senate 
can take. 


The U.S. Senate is undertaking 
to pass judgment upon one of its 
members—Joseph McCarthy, of Wis- 
consin. 

A resolution, offered to the Senate 
by unanimous vote of a select committee 
of Senators, provides for censure on two 
counts. If the Senate adopts this resolu- 
tion, Senator McCarthy will be censured 
for doing these things: 

Rebuffing the Senate Subcommittee on 
Privileges and Elections that in 1952 was 
looking into matters that concerned “his 
conduct as a Senator and affected the 
honor of the Senate. . .” 

Abusing Brig. Gen. Ralph W. Zwicker 
during hearings conducted by Senator 





SENATORS STENNIS, CARLSON, WATKINS, CASE 
. members of the Watkins committee 
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SENATOR McCARTHY 


. . censure, reprimand, or neither? 


McCarthy as chairman of the Permanent 
Subcommittee on Investigations. 

The text of the proposed censure 
resolution is presented on page 38. 

The select Senate Committee that 
recommended censure is made up of 
three Republicans and three Democrats. 
The Republican Senators are Arthur V. 
Watkins, of Utah, chairman; Francis 
Case, of South Dakota, and Frank Carl- 


son, of Kansas. The Democratic Sena- 


CROWDS L 






tors are Edwin C. Johnson, of Colorado, 
John C. Stennis, of Mississippi, and Sam 
J. Ervin, Jr., of North Carolina. 

The committee, in addition to recom. 
mending censure on two counts, found 
that the Wisconsin Senator acted im. 
properly on three other occasions aris. 
ing from the Stevens-McCarthy hearings 
last summer. These included a request to 
federal employes to supply him with in- 
formation, without expressly excluding 
classified documents; “offering to make 
public the contents of [a] classified docu- 
ment,” and his criticism of Senator Ralph 
E. Flanders (Rep.), of Vermont, author 
of the original censure resolution. In 
none of these instances, however, did 
the committee find the actions or words 
subject to censure. The committee also 
eliminated some 33 other charges of mis- 
conduct proposed by Senators Flanders, 
Wayne Morse (Ind.), of Oregon, and 
J. W. Fulbright (Dem.), of Arkansas, 

Senators, back in Washington after 
election, now have before them, on the 
censure issue, only the resolution sub- 
mitted by the committee. The committee 
also offered a companion resolution to 
change Senate rules on the treatment 
of witnesses before Senate committees. 
In general, the proposed rule changes 
put some checks on the authority of 
committee chairmen in conducting hear- 
ings. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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INE UP TO HEAR THE DEBATE 


... it could last until Christmas Eve 
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Boeing employees watch roll-out of 1000th B-47, covered with their contributions to a charitable organization. 


The 1000th B-47 comes off the line 


In March, 1950, the first production 
B-47 rolled out of the Boeing plant in 
Wichita, Kansas. On October 14 of 
this year, the 1000th Boeing-built B-47 
came off those same assembly lines. 

The Boeing B-47, also being pro- 
duced by Douglas and Lockheed, is 
the Strategic Air Command's front- 
line, high-altitude medium bomber, 
and is capable of carrying a nuclear 
weapon 10 miles a minute. Already 


/ SAC’s Second Air Force has been 





completely equipped with B-47s, 
making it America’s first all-jet strik- 
ing force. Additional SAC units are 
in the process of making the same 
transition to jets. 

Boeing’s Wichita Division has, from 
the first, carried out continuing pro- 
grams to lower production costs and 
to maintain on-schedule deliveries. 
The advanced B-47 is now being 
produced with fewer man-hours per 
pound than were required for the 


This crest is symbolic of the Strategic Air Command’s strength and global achievements. 
It is found on such Boeing planes as the B-29, B-50, KC-97, B-47—and now on the B-52. 





much less complex B-29 during World 
War II. As a consequence, the cost 
of the B-47 has been reduced well be- 
low the best original estimates, and 
resultant savings have been passed on 
to the government. 

Today, besides building B-47s, the 
Boeing Wichita Division is tooling 
up as a second manufacturing source 
of the B-52 eight-jet heavy bomber, 
which is now in production at the 
Boeing Seattle plant. 
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| It’s only natural 
| during the 

holiday season! 
for you to : 
serve and give 

the one straight 
whisky that most. 
people buy and 


enjoy all year long 


America’s top selling 
86 Proof 
straight bourbon 


Lipa 


'S THE WiisKy THAT MADE 
HMTUCKY wHisKies FAMOUS 
as 








KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY 
EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY COMPANY 
LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 
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The McCarthy case marks, in many 
respects, a new procedure for the Sen- 
ate. The Senate is acting under an article 
of the Constitution that says: “Each 
House may determine the rules of its 
proceedings, punish its members for dis- 
orderly behavior, and with the concur- 
rence of two thirds expel a member.” 
The Watkins committee report notes that 
“the committee found few precedents to 
serve as a guide” when its inquiry began. 

Actually, only three Senators have ever 
been censured—two for engaging in 
fisticuffs on the Senate floor and one 
for bringing into an executive session 
of a Senate committee a person believed 
to be an interested party. 

Senator McCarthy, for his part, takes 
strong exceptions both to the report 
and the recommendations for censure. 


a, 


The Senator argues, further, that he 
was justified in refusing to appear be. 
fore the Senate Elections Subcommittee 
because he believed it was acting in ap 
illegal and irregular manner, and tha 
later the S::+committee itself lost its |e. 
gal standing through resignations. The 
exceptions also complain that Senator 
McCarthy was not allowed at the Wat. 
kins committee hearings to cite evidence 
of the conduct of other Senators, or to 
point out other instances of vigorous 
cross-examination of witnesses, none of 
which gave rise to censure charges, 

The debate in the Senate is expected 
to center basically on the points raised 
by the Watkins committee and the re. 
plies by Senator McCarthy that these 
points fail to present grounds for cen- 
sure. However, arguments during the 





The Proposed Censure Resolution: 


Resolved, That the Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. McCarthy, failed to co- 
operate with the Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections of the Senate 
Committee on Rules and Administration in clearing up matters referred to 
that Subcommittee which concerned his conduct as a Senator and affected 
the honor of the Senate and, instead, repeatedly abused the Subcommittee 
and its members who were trying to carry out assigned duties, thereby ob- 
structing the constitutional process of the Senate, and that this conduct of 
the Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. McCarthy, in failing to co-operate with the 
Senate Committee in clearing up matters affecting the honor of the Senate 
is contrary to senatorial traditions and is hereby condemned. 

Sec. 2. The Senator from Wisconsin, Mr. McCarthy, in conducting a sena- 
torial inquiry intemperately abused, and released executive hearings in which 
he denounced, a witness representing the executive branch of the Government, 
General Ralph W. Zwicker, an officer of the United States Army, for refusing 
to criticize his superior officers and for respecting official orders and execu- 
tive directives, thereby tending to destroy the good faith which must be 
maintained between the executive and legislative branches of our system 
of government; and the Senate disavows the denunciation of General Zwicker 
by Senator McCarthy as chairman of a Senate subcommittee and censures 





him for that action. 











He contends that the present Senate has 
no authority to condemn or censure his 
actions before a committee of a previous 
Congress, and that the other censure 
counts are unprecedented, too. 

In his bill of exceptions to the Wat- 
kins report, the Senator makes these 
main points: 

1. “Never in the history of Congress 
has a Senator been censured for con- 
duct which took place in a prior Con- 
gress.” 

2. “Never in the history of the Senate 
has anyone been punished for declining 
an invitation to appear before a com- 
mittee.” 

3. “Innumerable precedents for vigor- 
ous, hard-hitting cross-examination can 
be found in the history of the House 
and the Senate.” This refers to the 
charge of abusing General Zwicker. 


opening days of the Senate session indi- 
cate that the actions of other Senators 
in similar circumstances will be brought 
forth, as well as Senator McCarthy's ac- 
knowledged fight against Communism 
and Communist influences in Govern- 
ment, The Watkins committee took the 
position that such evidence was outside 
the scope of the original resolution call- 
ing for a McCarthy censure. 

Senator McCarthy stated, in advance 
of the session, that he expected a ma- 
jority of Senators to vote for censure. 
Nevertheless, rumors arose early in the 
session that a number of Senators were 
looking for ways to avoid a direct censure 
vote. Senator Case, a member of the Wat- 
kins committee, hinted at this outcome 
when he said that “the record is not yet 
closed.” This hint from Senator Case in- 

(Continued on page 40) 
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... help make better mOUclay{s 
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Sodium tripolyphosphate Tetrasodium pyrophosphate Trisodium phosphate 
for synthetic detergents for “‘building’’ powdered soaps for household cleaners 


and water softeners 





Blue Mondays? Not for customers of leading 
detergent and soap makers who use Victor 
sodium phosphates! Mrs. America (bless her 
budget) may not realize her favorite washing 
product contains Victor phosphate, but she 
would soon discover the difference if phosphates 
were omitted. Victor sodium phosphates are of 
the highest purity and uniformity, and deter- 
gents and soaps made with them perform better 
... Whites stay white, and colors bright . . . dishes 
and glassware rinse sparkling clean. That’s why 
leading producers of washing products specify 
Victor. For better Mondays, and better sales 
every day you'll find . . . it pays to see Victor. 
Write Victor Chemical Works . . . 155 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois . . . In the West. . . 
A. R. Maas Division, South Gate, Calif. 


for 57 Years 
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Until a few years ago, most banking 
institutions used deposit systems 
that involved many separate opera- 
tions—in some cases up to 14 dis- 
tinct steps. Since then, bank after 
bank has turned to us to help speed 
up this time-consuming operation. 
Today, by adopting forms designed 
by Baltimore Business Forms ex- 
perts, 4 motions take the place of 
the previous 14. Time and money is 
saved. Business is expedited. 


WHAT’S YOUR PROBLEM? 
Leading department and retail 
stores, wholesalers, delivery serv- 
ices, manufacturers, banks . . . all 
have found that Baltimore Business 
Formssave time, trouble and money. 


~ 


4 motions . ..-> 


4 


{| Baltimore Business Form 


Why? Because Baltimore Business 
Forms are designed to fill specific 
business requirements. 


Since 1916, Baltimore Business 
Form’s design and manufacturing 
experts have solved countless prob- 
lems in serving over 60,000 of the 
nation’s leading business houses. 
Their wealth of experience ideally 
qualifies them to help you. Remem- 
ber, often a single suggestion may 
save hundreds . . . even thousands 
... of dollars for your company. So, 
re-evaluate your present system in 
the light of today’s constantly 
changing conditions. Call in Balti- 
more for help in solving your busi- 
ness forms problems. 


BALTIMORE BUSINESS FORMS 


Saving time and reducing costs in business and industry 


The Baltimore Salesbook Company 





The Baltimore Salesbook Company, 3132 Frederick Avenue, Baltimore 29, Maryland 


We are interested in seeing samples of Baltimore Business Forms. 
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volved a suggestion that Senator Me. 
Carthy might exonerate himself by with. 
drawing the asserted censurable remarks 
he made about Senator Robert C. Hep. 
drickson (Rep.), of New Jersey. That 
presumably would weaken the charge 
that he “abused the Subcommittee and 
its members.” 

Senator Watkins also said, in present 
ing the censure resolution, that the Sep. 
ate is not limited by his committee's 
findings. 

A number of courses are open to the 
Senate in the McCarthy case. The cep. 
sure resolution can be adopted. It can 
be rejected entirely. Amendments can 
be offered to soften the committee 
charges. A new and milder resolution 
can be substituted. And a filibuster can 
be launched that could keep the Senate 
in session until December 24, when ad- 
journment would be voted without any 
action at all because a new Senate takes 
over in January. 

Rumors began early in the session that 
the Watkins committee recommendation 
would be shelved or watered down. One 
suggestion is that the Senate may wind 
up by reprimanding Mr. McCarthy with- 
out censuring him and, at the same 
time, commending his activities against 
Communism. Amendments to this effect 
are expected to be offered before a vote 
is taken. 

Even a censure vote, if it comes, 
would be in effect only a reprimand 
for the Wisconsin Senator. In past 
instances of censure, Senators have 
been allowed to keep their seats, retain 
their committee assignments and exercise 
all other privileges that go with being a 
member of the Senate. There has been 
no suggestion to date that any different 
policy will be followed toward Senator 
McCarthy. 

Present indications are that Senator 
McCarthy, in any event, will lose his 
position as chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Operations—the 
post that has enabled him to conduct 
his inquiries over the last two years. A 
new chairman will take over in January, 
if the Democratic Party, as now expected, 
organizes the Senate. 

There is also a prospect that future 
Senate investigations will be conducted 
under new rules. The rules suggested by 
the Watkins committee are that no 
witness be required to testify before a 
Senate committee with fewer than two 
members present, except where this rule 
is specifically waived; that only com- 
mittee members or authorized staff 
members be permitted to question wit- 
nesses, and that no testimony in ex 
ecutive session be made public without 
a majority vote of the committee. 

The censure hearings thus may lead 
to a new phase in Senate investigations. 
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Sweet music to 20,000,000 people 
-even in weather like this 


In the days before FM 
broadcasting, a storm 
like this would have 
made every radio set 
ble to listen to. 


Now, about 20,000,000 people in 8,000,- 
000 homes can enjoy static-free reception, 
even with such violent goings-on outside. 
What’s more, they can enjoy music in all 
its original beauty, unmarred by interfer- 
ence or distortion, with rich overtones 
and vibrant basses. 


Here at Zenith, we take a special and 
pardonable pride in our contributions to 
FM broadcasting. We have always cham- 
pioned this finest kind of broadcasting 


service. Long before FM was made official, 
Zenith’s experimental station in Chicago 
was exploring the possibilities of the new 
medium. Zenith was ready at the bell with 
sets built on principles laid down by “Mr. 
FM” himself, Major Armstrong. Early 
tests in our laboratories proved Zenith 
sets were then 10 times more sensitive 
than the average of 16 other makes. 


It is with such a background that Zenith 
is now building more FM sets than any- 
body else. There are more Zenith FM sets 
in use today than any other make. 

Like so many other Zenith contribu- 
tions to better living, the FM story was 
written out of 36 years of experience in 


radionics exclusively. During most of 
that time the benefits of our unique ex- 
perience have served the Government with 
more effective means of defense. 


Zenith’s 36 years of experience in 
radionics exclusively has proved invalu- 
able to the Government in developing 
electro-mechanical fuses. 


the royetty of RADIO onc TELEVISION® 


ALSO MAKERS OF FINE HEARING AIDS 
Zenith Radio Corp., Chicago 39, Ill. 


Zenith, backed by 36 years of experience in sndteaies, serves America with a stronger defense and a better way of living. 
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They stay on the job 
around the clock the year round! 


Chevrolet trucks have long been famous for their ability 
to stay on the job longer. You’ve probably heard about 
how they keep rolling on all kinds of roads with all kinds 
of loads in all kinds of weather—with only a minimum 
of time out for upkeep or repair. 

Well, new Chevrolet trucks are building an even 
greater reputation for stamina and dependability. And 
there are lots of good reasons why this is so. 

In the first place, new Chevrolet trucks bring you extra 
chassis ruggedness. Frames, for example, are stronger 
and more rigid in all models. And every model has in- 
creased strength at other important points as well. Some 


have heavier axle shafts. Some have more durable 
clutches. All are built stronger to stay on the job longer! 

And that goes for engines and bodies, too! No wonder 
these husky new Chevrolet trucks are called “the most 
trustworthy trucks on any job”! 

Whether you operate your trucks from “eight to five” 
or around the clock, new Chevrolet trucks will save hours 
and dollars on your job. 

Right now is an especially good time to talk trucks 
with your Chevrolet dealer. Stop in and get his big deal 
on America’s biggest-selling truck! . . . Chevrolet Divi- 
sion of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


CHEVROLET ADVANCE-DESIGN TRUCKS 








NEW COMFORTMASTER CAB 
Offers new comfort, convenience 
and safety. New one-piece curved 
windshield provides extra visi- 
bility. New instrument panel is 
easier to read and controls are 
easier to reach. It’s the cab that has 
everything a truck driver wants! 





New Chevrolet trucks offer 
more advantages you need and want— 


NEW, BIGGER LOAD SPACE: New 
pickup bodies have deeper sides. 
New stake bodies are wider, 
longer and roomier. 


NEW CHASSIS RUGGEDNESS 
Heavier axle shafts in two-ton 
models, more durable clutches in 
light and heavy-duty models, 
stronger frames in all models. 


NEW AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION* 
Proved, thrifty Truck Hydra- 
Matic transmission is offered on 
\4., %- and 1-ton models. 


MORE CHEVROLET TRUCKS IN USE THAN ANY OTHER MAKE! 


NEW ENGINE POWER AND FUEL 
ECONOMY: Bigger, brawnier 
“Thriftmaster 235” engine. 
Rugged, durable “Loadmaster 
235” engine. All-new “ Jobmaster 
261” engine.* All three deliver 
new operating economy! 


NEW RIDE CONTROL SEAT:* Seat 
cushion and back move as a unit 
to “float” you over bumps. Elimi- 
nates annoying back-rubbing. 


*Optional at extra cost. Ride Control Seat is 
available in all cabs of 142- and 2-ton models, 
standard cabs only in other models, “ jobusaster 
261” engine available on 2-ton models. 
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WHAT YALTA PAPERS WILL SHOW 


U.S. Gave Stalin More Than It Had To 


How did Russia win all those 
concessions at Yalta? 

Now people are to be told a 
part of the inside story—but not 
all of it. Important documents 
have been withheld, others cen- 
sored from the official Yalta pa- 
pers soon to be published. 

Enough remains, however, so 
that Republicans wish it had 
been made public before the 
congressional elections. 


The public is soon to get a peek be- 
hind the curtain of secrecy that for 
nearly 10 years has shrouded the Yalta 
Conference, where Russia was given 
huge concessions. 

Secret papers of this historic wartime 
Conference now are being promised for 
publication by the State Department 
within the next few weeks. 

Republican Senators have been press- 
ing for nearly two years to get these 
papers published—with some officials of 
the State Department pictured as drag- 
ging their heels against publication until 
after the 1954 elections. 

Actually, when the Yalta papers do 
come out, the public still will not get 
the full story. The papers are being 
heavily censored before publication. Each 
individual and each agency supplying 
information has been privileged to delete 
material deemed injurious if revealed. 

Private papers of Edward Stettinius, 
then Secretary of State, and of W. 
Averell Harriman, then Ambassador to 
Moscow, are not included. Neither are 
the shorthand notes taken by James F. 
Byrnes, who later became Secretary of 
State. The military services permitted use 
of only selected material from their files. 

The papers that remain for publica- 
tion, however, shed much new light on 
how those secret deals at Yalta were 
made. Some of the revelations they con- 
tain are viewed as of the highest po- 
litical significance. Republicans familiar 
with their contents claim that, if they 
had been published before the Novem- 
ber 2 voting, the papers might have 
swung the congressional elections to the 
Republican Party. 

Reasons for the delay in publication 
are involved in political controversy. Re- 
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publicans charge that Democratic hold- 
overs in the State Department have 
slowed processing of documents about 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt's war- 
time conferences, despite prodding by 
Republican Senators. Even so, these 
sources say, the Yalta papers might 
have been produced in October except 
for a last-minute decision by Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles, who is de- 
scribed as reluctant to inject the issue of 
foreign affairs into a political campaign. 

What makes the Yalta papers so polit- 
ically explosive is the part that the 
concessions given at Yalta played in fa- 
cilitating Russia’s rise to postwar power 
and the Communist take-over of China. 

The Yalta papers reveal the atmos- 
phere in which these concessions to Rus- 
sia were given. 

President Roosevelt is shown as anx- 
ious to please Soviet Marshal Joseph 
Stalin, in a mood to go far out of his 
way to win the Russian dictator’s favor 
and wartime assistance. Many of the 
President’s advisers are shown to have 
shared this attitude. One of his advisers 
was Alger Hiss, who was later convicted 
of perjury in denying that he passed 
secrets to Communists. 

Marshal Stalin, on the other hand, is 
revealed in the Yalta papers as a hard- 
bitten bargainer for Russian interests, 
who saw a chance in the American atti- 
tude to win great advantages for his 





country—and took full advantage of this 
opportunity. 

A major aim of the Conference at 
Yalta, it is shown, was to get Russia into 
the war against Japan after the war in 
Europe was finished. When the Big 
Three met at Yalta, in early February, 
1945, collapse of Hitler’s Third Reich 
appeared—and was—only a matter of 
months. 

In the Pacific, the outlook was less 
hopeful. Many U.S. military advisers be- 
lieved that the war with Japan might last 
another two years, or even longer. Some 
felt that it was necessary to win Russia’s 
military help to avoid a million Ameri- 
can casua'ties in the invasion of Japan. 
The atom bomb had not yet been per- 
fected. 

It is against this setting that many of 
the most-criticized concessions to Russia 
have been explained in the past. 

Yalta papers disclose, however, that 
Marshal Stalin already had indicated his 
willingness to enter the Pacific war long 
before he was offered the high rewards 
extended at Yalta. 

As far back as October, 1943, Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull’: memoirs show, 
Stalin was “saying clearly and unequi- 
vocally that, when the Allies succeeded 
in defeating Germany, the Soviet Union 
would then join in defeating Japan.” 

Similar assurances, records reveal, 
were repeated by Stalin in the Teheran 





Department of Defense 


JOSEPH STALIN WITH FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT AT YALTA 
Their private talks were the most important 
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A NAVAL BASE AT 


Conference with President Roosevelt in 
November, 1943, and in a talk with Am- 
bassador Harriman at Moscow on Sept. 
23, 1944. 

Regarding the Yalta concessions, Sec- 
retary Hull observed: “[1] do not know 
what changed situation might have ren- 
dered these concessions necessary—but 
when Stalin made his promise to me, for 
transmission to the President, it had no 
strings attached to it.” 

Defenders of Yalta question whether 
Stalin ever really intended to fight Ja- 
pan without some reward. 

At any rate, by October, 1944, Stalin 
appears to have realized that he could 
put a high price tag on his war declara- 
tion. Maj. Gen. John R. Deane, chief 
of the U.S. Military Mission to Moscow, 
gives this account of a Kremlin meeting 
at that time: 

“In reply to a direct question from 
Harriman, Stalin said the Soviet Union 
would take the offensive against Japan 
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three months after Germany’s defeat, 
provided the U.S. would assist in build- 
ing up the necessary reserve supplies, 
and provided the political aspects of 
Russia’s participation had been clarified.” 

It was at Yalta that these “political 
aspects” were “clarified”—with little ap- 
parent haggling over terms, and with 
utmost secrecy. Russia was given use of 
a naval base at Port Arthur, a warm-water 
port at Dairen, control of Manchuria’s 
railways, a free hand in Outer Mongolia, 
and was handed Southern Sakhalin and 
the Kurile Islands—the area near which 
Soviet jets recently shot down a U.S. 
plane. 

“The United States,” says General 
Deane, “got nothing except a_ belated 
and last-minute Russian attack against 
the Japanese”—after the atom bomb al- 
ready had brought Japan to her knees. 

Secrecy surrounding the Yalta talks 
was so complete that even important 
members of the American and British 
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delegations at Yalta did not know all 
that was going on. Some of the most 
important decisions were made in private 
talks between President Roosevelt and 
Marshal Stalin. 

Final negotiations on the Far East, 
according to Secretary Stettinius, were 
handled by Mr. Roosevelt “almost 
alone.” 

“I was informed about the negotia- 
tions,” wrote Mr. Stettinius, “although 
other important members of the United 
States delegations were not. The docu- 
ment was in the White House safe 
when President Roosevelt died. I had 
not actually seen it nor, to the best of 
my belief, had President Truman when 
he moved into the White House.” 

Prime Minister Sir Winston Churchill 
took no part in these Far East conces- 
sions, learned of them only after they 
were made. 

Big political issues, too, were dis- 
cussed outside the formal conference 
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room. It was at a dinner table, between 
toasts, that Mr. Roosevelt consented to 
take “as a basis of discussion” Stalin’s 
figure of 10 billion dollars as Russia’s 
share of postwar reparations from Ger- 
many. Soviets claimed after the war 
that the U.S. had “agreed” on the 
10-billion figure and proceeded to loot 
Germany of vast amounts of machinery 
and goods. 

Procedure at Yalta revealed as 
strangely unbusinesslike. There was no 
official stenographer who kept a full 
record of the negotiations. Charles E. 
Bohlen, now Ambassador to Russia, 
served as a combination interpreter and 


note taker. He was not always present. 
Mr. Byrnes, who took informal short- 
hand notes, also missed key sessions. 


Vague terms, which Russia later in- 
terpreted as she pleased, resulted from 
several important negotiations. Some of 

Yalta’s hardest bargaining concerned 
Poland. 

Yet the promises finally extracted 
from Stalin were so vaguely worded 
that he was able to twist them to main- 
tain a puppet Communist regime in Po- 
land, to grab a big chunk of Eastern 
Poland for his own country, and grab a 
big chunk of Eastern Germany for Po- 
land. 

The concession of three United Na- 
tions votes to Russia—to America’s one— 
now stands revealed as having been 


made by Mr. Roosevelt personally, with- 
out Secretary of State Stettinius’s know- 
ing the decision had been reached until 
he heard the President inform Stalin of 
the concession. 
This concession, 


like those in the Far 





BIG THREE AT YALTA: PRIME MINISTER CHURCHILL, PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, PREMIER STALIN 
Blue pencils are still going over the record of their discussion 


East, was not announced in the official 
Yalta communiqué, and came out only 
months afterward. 

The roll of President Roosevelt’s ad- 
visers at Yalta contains many names 
prominent in political and military life. 

Mr. Harriman, elected on November 
2 as Democratic Governor of New York, 
was a major figure, not only at Yalta 
but in preceding negotiations in Mos- 
cow. 

Alger Hiss, then a high official in 
the State Department, is revealed by 
official accounts as having played an 
active role in the Yalta Conference. He 
took part in twice-daily discussions 
among top American delegates, had a 
heavy hand in drafting the United Na- 
tions Organization plans. 

Asked by congressional investigators 
if he participated in drafting parts of 
the Yalta Agreement, Mr. Hiss replied: 
“I think it is accurate and not an im- 
modest statement to say that I did, to 
some extent, yes.” 

Closest of all Mr. Roosevelt’s confi- 
dants, the late Harry Hopkins, was a 
dying man at Yalta, confined to bed 
during most of the negotiations. Mr. 
Roosevelt himself was ill and_ tired. 
Some of his advisers at Yalta who had 
not seen him for some time were 
shocked at his haggard appearance. Both 
Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Hopkins died 
soon after. As a result, with official 
records incomplete, the full story of 
Yalta could never be reconstructed com- 
pletely. 

Now much of. the information avail- 
able about Yalta is being censored, de- 
leted from the record to be published. 
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Deletions known to have been made 
are described as sometimes of a per. 
sonal as well as a military nature, Ey. 
amples of things marked for deletion: 

e An unexplained remark by Mp. 
Roosevelt that, as a concession to Saudi 
Arabia’s King Ibn Saud, he might “give 
him the 6 million Jews in the U.S,” 

e A recommendation that Mrs. Roose. 
velt’s young protégé, Joseph Lash, be 
nominated as a member of the U.S. 
delegation to the Yalta Conference. 

e Reference to a report that Mr. Har. 
riman had cleared the Yalta declaration 
in advance with Gen. George C. Marshall 
and Admiral Ernest J. King. 

Also missing, among military records, 
will be papers bearing on the failure 
to obtain any assurance from Russia of 
a land corridor from Western Germany 
to Berlin, after Germany was conquered 
and occupied. This lack of guaranteed 
access made possible the Soviet block- 
ade of Berlin in 1948-49. 

Despite all these censorships and de- 
lays, however, much of the inside story 
of Yalta is soon to be revealed. Similar 
published records of other wartime con- 
ferences—at Cairo, Teheran and Potsdam 
—are scheduled to tollow. 

Some Republican leaders are seeking 
to make sure that publication of these 
other records will not be postponed 
until after the presidential election of 
1956. They fear that, with Democrats 
now in control of Congress and holding 
the State Department purse strings, 
new delays may develop. 


For a report on Alger Hiss now, see 
page 84. 


-British Information 
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Using the XeroX-offset cqmbination in its print shop for general paper- 
work reproduction is realizing Servel, Inc., estimated savings of $8,000 
‘ 


a year. 


Servel’s Methods Planners ‘have devised innovations in the use of 
xerography which have effecte¥ a substantial reduction in the time 
formerly required for reproduciny forms, bulletins and letters. 

Xerography is used by companiks of all kinds, large and small, in 
thousands of applications copying fons, letters, charts, bulletins, sales 
manuals, engineering drawings, etc., dpto paper masters for low cost 


duplicating. 





Anything written, typed, printed or 
drawn can be copied onto paper masters 
by xerography with XeroX® Lith-Master* 
copying equipment. With xerography, 
copies can be made from one or both 
sides of original material. 


For use in diazo type machines, trans- 
lucent intermediates can be made from an 
original subject in the same speedy way. 


®4 TRADEMARK OF THE HALOID COMPANY 


‘ 
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\ 
HERE are six ways SERVEL saves 
money through xerography. 


I 


Offset Masters are produced by xerog- 
raphy at cost of about 30c compared with 
$2.50 for other reproduction processes. 


Many forms and drawings formerly pre- 
pared with special ruling pens and india 
ink are now made with pencil. 


Preparing masters by xerography elim- 
inates need for re-typing and re-check- 
ing masters prepared by other methods. 


Xerography permits the original to be 
revised by simply superimposing new 
copy on the area of the original to be 
changed. 


A bulletin or form letter is produced in 
one press run on blank paper stock. 
When run off, the copies will be com- 
plete with bulletin heading or letter- 
head, the text or line drawing and with 
even a true facsimile signature. 


Masters made by xerography have a 
potential runoff maximum of 8,000 
copies compared with 500 copies by 
other methods. 


WRITE‘ proof of performance folders showing how Servel, Inc., and companies 
i of all kinds are cutting costs and speeding paperwork with xerography. 








The fastest, cheapest, most versatile way to make 
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Servel, Inc., Evansville, Indiana, is a 
leading manufacturer of refrigeration and 
air conditioning products. Shown above is 
the Servel Automatic Ice-Maker Refrigera- 
tor which makes ice cubes without trays and 
puts them in a basket automatically. 


Some users in different fields 


AIRCRAFT 
* BELL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
AUTOMOTIVE 
FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 
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PETROLEUM 
ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY 
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History’s pioneers of the air hang high in the museums. . . even as new his- 
toric trails are being blazed into the far skies of tomorrow. Throbbing propeller 
and roaring jet... shrinking the globe to midget size. Pinions for our first 
line of defense . . . air-borne palaces to whisk us ’round the world in record 


time with comforts heretofore un- 







known. One of Sundstrand’s 
contributions to the Air Age 
is the constant speed 
drive. It converts vari- 
able engine speed to 
constant speed for 
driving constant fre- 
quency a-c generators, 
making possible a-c 
electrical power on 
many of our leading 







Sundstrand Constant Speed Drives are 
now in use on several leading military air- 
craft. New developments include a design 
for jet-propelled commercial airliners. 


aircraft. This job was 
once considered ‘“‘impos- 
sible,” by many in the industry, 
but Sundstrand’s “Engineered Produc- 

tion” Service* . . . equipment and technical know-how . . . supplied the answer. 
The aircraft field is just one of many served by Sundstrand’s eight divisions. 
Perhaps Sundstrand is a name to remember in your business, too. 








A name 
to remember in 
ur business! 


SUNDSTRAND 


8 Sundstrand divisions 
make widely diversified 


products 


MACHINE TOOL DIVISION 
—tlathes, Milling Machines, 
Special Machinery, Centering 
Machines, BenchCenters, Balanc- 
ing Tools. 


Srenderd and Specie) Wesel 
ft and Special Br 
Machines, Tools, Work-holding 
Fixtures. 


iy AVIATION DIVISION— 
Constant Speed Hydraulic 
Drives, “Rota-Roll" Pumps. 


FUEL UNIT DIVISION— 
Pumps used by the nation’s lead- 
ing oil burner manufacturers. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION— 
Hydraulic Transmissions, Pumps, 
Control Valves, Fluid Motors. 


PNEUMATIC DIVISION— 
Air Sanders for Automotive 
Woodworking, Metalworking 
and Plastics Industries. 


FOUNDRY DIVISION—Groy 
tron Castings for Sundstrand 
ond other manufacturers. 


MAGNETIC poor 

DIVISION—Too! Room and Pro- 

duction Chucks, Magnetic Fix- 

tures, Lifting Magnets, Chip ond 
Coolant Separators. 





MACHINE TOOL 


ROCKFORD, ILLING 
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Something New in Politics 
U.S. Senator Elected by Write-In Vote 


Politicians who want to run a 
“write in’ campaign find no pat 
victory formula in South Carolina 
—where it worked. 

Strom Thurmond won a Sen- 
ate seat with such a campaign. 
He's a States’ Rights Democrat 
who liked Ike in 1952. 

But his victory isn’t expected to 
set a national pattern. There 
were unique factors to help him 
along in South Carolina. 


COLUMBIA, S.C. 


For the first time in history, a man 
whose name was not printed on the 
ballot is going to take a seat in the 
United States Senate. 

Strom Thurmond is becoming the new 
Democratic Senator from South Caro- 
lina because 150,000 voters in the State 
wrote his name on their ballots in the 
November 2 election. This gave him a 
majority of almost 60,000 votes over 
Edgar A. Brown, whose name had been 
put on the ballot by the Democratic 
State Committee. 

The election marked a revolt by the 


voters against the Democratic State 
Committee. And it illustrates the deep 
divisions and crosscurrents that are 
running through South Carolina politics. 

Mr. Thurmond has bolted the nom- 
inees of the National Democratic Party 
in the last two presidential elections. 
He led the States’ Rights Party ticket 
in the 1948 revolt against Harry S. Tru- 
man. And, of 1952, he says simply: “I 
supported General Eisenhower; I served 
under him during the war and considered 
him a great leader.” 

Mr. Brown, the man Mr. Thurmond 
defeated, is a State senator from Barn- 
well, Democratic National Committee- 
man for the State, and spokesman for 
the State in national party affairs. 

Revolt at polls. The election marked 
a full-scale rebellion by voters who had 
been convinced that the State Demo- 
cratic Executive Committee was pre- 
venting them from having a free voice 
in the choice of a Senator for a full 
six-year term. 

Such a rebellion could hardly happen 
in any State that has two well-organized 
parties that are fighting for control. But, 
in South Carolina, where nomination 
by the Democratic Party is tantamount 
to election, it could and did happen. 

Even in South Carolina it would 
have been hard to put over such a 


write-in campaign—if not impossible— 
without the nucleus of an existing or- 
ganization. Here was the framework 
of an organization, remaining from the 
drive of Governor James F. Byrnes to 
turn the State’s electoral vote to Dwight 
D. Eisenhower in 1952. Governor Byrnes 
threw his weight back of the write-in 
campaign. 

This was important in the campaign, 
but it was not the sole influence. Many 
men who had supported Adlai Steven- 
son in 1952 also went out and fought 
for the election of Strom Thurmond in 
1954. 

Thus, the man who hopes to beat a 
State party organization in a write-in 
campaign should not take too much 
hope from the South Carolina result. 
First, the State’s experience indicates it 
is well to have an issue to excite the 
voters. Next, the nucleus of an organ- 
ization of his own is a key factor. 

To drive home the argument that 
his campaign was aimed at giving the 
voters the right to choose their Sen- 
ator, Mr. Thurmond promised early in 
the drive that he would resign from 
the office in 1956 and give them a 
chance to vote for a Senator in a free 
primary. He says he intends to go 
through with this promise—although his 

(Continued on page 50) 





Strom Thurmond, Senator-elect from South Carolina, who 
twice has bolted presidential nominees of the Democratic Party, 
gave this sketch of his views to a member of the Board of 
Editors of ““‘U. S. News & World Report’: 


Q Do you think South Carolina will drop back into its old 
Democratic groove in future presidential elections? 

A I think this, that the other States of the nation can just 
mark this down: That South Carolina is not in the bag for any 
party in the future. 

Q In general, do you expect to go along with other Southern 
Democrats in your voting in the Senate? 

A I expect to vote with the Democrats in organizing the Sen- 
ate. I expect to caucus with the Democrats. On matters coming 
before the Senate, I expect to vote my convictions. I expect to 
vote for what I think is in the best interest of the people in my 
State and country. I hope that the policies of the national party 
will be along that line. But I do not expect to be a rubber stamp. 

Q Would you describe yourself personally as an independent, 
or a Democrat? 

A I am a Democrat—a South Carolina Democrat—one who 
believes in the principles of the South Carolina Democratic 
Party—one who has been faithful to the princi 
cratic Party of South Carolina. 
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Gives instant answers —no presetting of 
dials, bars, levers to slow you down. Float- 
ing Touch speeds figure work by making 
it easier. Three-Way Error Control gives 
automatic accuracy. Call the Comptometer 
representative. 












Electric and non-electric models 


COMPTOMETER ADDING- 
CALCULATING MACHINES are 
made only by Felt & Tarrant 
Manufacturing Co., and sold 
exclusively by its Comptometer 

Division, 1726 North Paulina Street, 

Chicago 22, Illinois. Offices in principal 

U. S. cities and throughout the world. 
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election is for a full six-year term that 
would not expire until 1961—and that 
he will be a candidate for nomination 
and re-election. 

The write-in, itself, was hedged about 
by technicalities. The vote could not 
be cast by attaching a sticker bearing 
the name “Strom Thurmond” at the 
proper place on the ballot. Each voter 
had to find the right place on the ballot 
and write in “Strom Thurmond” jpn 
such a way as to make it clear that 
this was the man for whom he wanted 
to vote. 

Spelling not vital. Under a ruling of 
the State Attorney General, the name 
did not have to be spelled correctly. 
But it did have to be written in the 
proper place. 

An intensive educational campaign 
was conducted to show the voters 
how to mark their ballots. Most of the 


ice 


=Pri 
SOUTH CAROLINA VOTERS 
. . - 150,000 wrote in a name 


newspapers in the state co-operated 
in this. 

Sample ballots were printed and dis- 
tributed in every county in the State. 
These went to virtually every box holder 
in the post offices and on the rural 
routes. In many areas, they were dis- 
tributed by workers in house-to-house 
canvasses. These ballots showed exactly 
how the official ballot would look, with 
arrows pointing to the spot where the 
Thurmond name should be written. 
Voters were urged to take the sample 
ballots to the polls with them to make 
certain that no mistake was made. 

Rare situation. Rarely, even in a one- 
party State, does a sequence of events 
develop so as to make possible such a 
write-in campaign. 

What happened in South Carolina 
was this: 

On September 1, Senator Burnet B. 
Maybank died. He already had been 
renominated in the Democratic primary 
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for another term. This meant that he 
would have been re-elected if he had 
lived. 

Two days after the death of the Sen- 
ator, the State Democratic Executive 
Committee met and ruled that, under 
the State law, there was not enough 
time to hold a special primary and 
nominate another candidate to take the 

place of Senator Maybank on the ticket. 
In this situation, the Committee desig- 
nated Mr. Brown as the nominee of 
the party. This, ordinarily, would have 
assured his election for a_ six-year 


erm. 

Behind the scenes there were clashing 
ambitions and tugging factions. The 
names of both Mr. Byrnes and Mr. 
Thurmond were injected into the dis- 
cussions that circled about the Commit- 
tee meeting, if they did not enter the 
meeting itself. 





—United Press 


GOVERNOR JAMES BYRNES 
... Offered his organization 


Some members of the Committee say 
a close friend of Governor Byrnes told 
them that, although the Governor had 
announced that he never again would 
be a candidate for public office, he 
might be prevailed upon to go back into 
the United States Senate if the Com- 
mittee should draft him. And, from 
Edgefield, -S.C., the old home of Mr. 
Thurmond, these same members say, 
there came a petition urging that the 
nomination be given to Mr. Thurmond. 

Neither of these suggestions reached 
the Committee in any sort of official form 
that called for a vote. 

The controlling group in the State 
Committee took the position that the 
nomination should not go to either of 
the men who had led the effort to give 
the State’s electoral vote to the Re- 
publican candidate for President in 1952. 
4 And so Mr. Byrnes and Mr. Thurmond 





BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things—better! 


were passed over. In a vote on a tech- 
(Continued on page 52) 
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They buy more 


of these in Michigan! 


What is it? It is an atom of nitrogen. 
The farmers of Michigan know they 
must buy plenty of nitrogen and other 
essential soil elements if they are to get 
the most out of their land. And, getting 
the most out of their land is an old 
habit. With ready markets, diversified 
crops, and better than average yields, 
the income of Michigan farmers is 
steady and high. 


They must know their soil... that’s 
why 4 out of 5 turn to Michigan Farmer 
when they want to learn more about 
Michigan farm practices. That's why 
Michigan Farmer is the best way to 
reach this robust market for all kinds 
of goods. Don’t overlook it when you 
make your plans for 1955. 

Write B1013 Rockwell Avenue, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Advertise in Michigan where it’s payday all year ’round! 








PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, Harrisburg, Penn. 
THE OHIO FARMER, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Michigan 


Farmer 


East Lansing, Michigan 
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nical question the division showed itself 
to be 31 to 18 against referring the 
problem of a primary to a special com. 
mittee. And Mr. Brown’s name went 
on the ballot. 

Thus, the one question on which the 
voting turned was upon the power of 
31 men on a State committee—as argued 
by some—or, at the most, 49 men—as 
argued by others—to pick a Senator fo, 
a full term. Matters of race and segre. 
gation, or of liberal vs. conservative 
ideas, did not enter into the voting, 

The net result of the voting is that 
Mr. Thurmond got about three times as 
many votes by means of the write-in 
as were cast for Senator in the 1950 
mid-term election. The total number of 
votes cast far exceeded those polled for 
Senator in the 1948 presidential-election 
year. 

South Carolina wound up by sending 
to the Senate for the Democrats a man 
who has been at the front of two re. 
bellions against the national party, But 
this does not mean that Mr. Thurmond 
plans to be a professional rebel in the 
Senate. He says that he considers him- 
self a Democrat and that he plans to 

and caucus with the Democrats in 
\, sshington. On legislation, however, he 
expects to vote his own views and not 
necessarily those of the party. 

Strom Thurmond, the man, is little 
known outside South Carolina, and much 
that is known is obscured by the color- 
ation of the 1948 States’ Rights label. 
At 51, he has moved quite a distance 
from the farm on which he was reared. 
He graduated from Clemson College, 
taught school, studied law at night, went 
into the State Legislature in 1933 and, 
later, into a circuit judgeship. 

Mr. Thurmond resigned as a judge to 
go into the Army in World War II, was 
attached to the 82d Airborne Division, 
served four years through five battles, 
landing in Normandy by glider on D 
Day. He fought his way across Europe, 
got 14 decorations including the Pur- 
ple Heart and the Bronze Star for 
bravery. 

Career in politics. After the war, Mr. 
Thurmond’s real political career began. 
He served a term as Governor, accepted 
the States’ Rights nomination for Presi- 
dent in 1948 and then, winding up his 
term as Governor, went back to the 
private practice of law. 

The Thurmond record is less con- 
servative than it often has been depicted. 
In the Legislature, he helped to write’ 
rural-electrification and __ social-security 
laws. As Governor, he led the movement 
to do away with the poll tax as a re 
quirement for voting. In the United 
States Senate, his votes may turn out 
to be as much of a surprise as was his 
election. 
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MANY HAPPY 
RETURNS" 


—that cut typing costs 


To return the carriage on an 

IBM Electric Typewriter, a typist 
merely touches the return key. 
Electricity does the rest. 

This simple operation—which the 
average typist performs 268,000 
times a year—requires 400 times 
less energy* than returning the 
carriage on a manual typewriter! 
increased typing production—and 
a happier typing staff—result. 


TRADE MARK 


electric typewriters 
... less work per word 


*By actual mechanical measurements 
of inch ounces of energy for the carriage 
return operation | 








As General Electric sees if... 


These 30 everyday General Electric appliances lined up on the front lawn dramatize the impact of low-cost 


Every year Americans live better 


An average U.S. family uses enough power each day 
to equal the energy output of 35 hard-working men 


Nowhere on earth has electricity been put to Second, appliances have been constantly im 
work more widely than in the United States, and proved and are mass-produced to bring their price 
its price been kept so low. within reach of everyone. The first 60-watt lamps 

In just 20 years, the power used in the average cost about $1.00 and gave a light equal to 7 can- 
home has increased four times. And its price has dles; a G-E 60-watt lamp today gives a light equal 
been cut almost in half, even though the cost of to 67 candles, and costs only 19 cents. 
living has nearly doubled. _ iA The third reason for progress is our free econ: ' 
_ We've come a long way since Thomas Edison omy, which has allowed industry to grow, create 
invented the first home use of electricity — an jobs and produce effectively for everyone’s benefit. 
electric light — just 75 years ago. There are three As we see it, it adds up to a good example of prog: 
reasons for this progress. acs ; 

ress in the American way. 


: First, America . electric utilities have ere Meanwhile, we’re hard at work to make the fu- 
in facilities ($18 billion in the last ten years! ). And 
ture even better. 


the electrical industry has steadily increased the 
eficiency of power equipment. Turbine-generators 
made by General Electric, for example, produce For more information, send for 36-page illustrated booklet, 
10 times more electricity per pound of coal than “Power Maker for America”—the story of how electricity 18 
Edison’s original generators. made. Write General Electric, Dept. S2-119, Schenectady, N.Y. 





electricity on American life. Per capita use of electricity in U.S. is 2 times Britain’s, 5 times Russia’s, 167 times India’s. 


because electricity costs so little 


They go to work at the touch of a finger tip: 
1, Swivel-top vacuum cleaner and accessories 2. Food 
freezer 3, Twin-fan ventilator 4. Floor circulator fan 
5. Portable mixer 6. Refrigerator-food freezer 7. Triple- 
whip mixer with accessories 8. Electric sink (including 
dishwasher) 9. Kitchen wall clock 10. Disposall® (food- 
waste disposer) 11. Sandwich grill-waffle iron 12. Auto- 
matic coffee maker 13. Range 14. Steam and dry iron 


15. Automatic toaster 16. Heating pad 17. Table tele- 
vision set 18. Alarm clock 19. Portable radio 20-20A. 
Lamps: Inside-frost, three-lite, white-bulb, sunlamp, heat 
lamp, spotlight, floodlight, circline fluorescent, and fluo- 
rescent 21. Console television set 22. Clock radio 23. Oc- 
casional clock 24. Table radio 25. Automatic washer 
26. Clothes dryer 27. Workshop motor 28. Water heater 
29. Year-round air conditioner 30. Automatic blanket. 


Progress ls Our Most /mportant Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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END OF AN ERA IN CHINA POLICY 


Men Who Served U.S. During Red Rise Now Out of Power 








The “old China hands,” career diplo- 
mats and Asia experts who were on the 
job for the United States while China 
was going Communist, have finally been 
removed from the Government payroll. 

That does not mean you have heard 
the last of the names that have been 
cropping up in investigations over a 
period of nearly 10 years. 

The whole story of what happened to 
China, and why, remains steeped in con- 
troversy, bitterness. Case histories of the 
men involved are filled with complexi- 
ties. Who was wrong? Who was right? 
These are questions that will be argued 
for a long time to come. 

Some of the “China hands” themselves 
will continue to make headlines, as 
courts or committees deal with their 
cases. Some will be forgotten. 





-Wiae ».orid 


JOHN CARTER VINCENT 
... an $8,100 pension 
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The U.S. Government has finally written 
off the career men and experts who advised 
on policy in China while the Communists 
were getting a grip on that country. 

Cases of some of these men will keep on 
making news. The question of their roles in 
what happened to China in the 1940s is bound 





courtrooms. 


to be debated further, inside and outside of 


However, the ‘China hands” are no longer 
federal employes. 

Here you can read the case histories of the 
major personalities in the China story, find 
out what has happened to them. 





Where are they now? What happened 
to them? The story of each of the prin- 
cipal figures is brought up to date in 
what follows. 

John Paton Davies, Jr., a Foreign 
Service officer for 23 years, was the last 
to go. He was fired on Nov. 9 by Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles, on the 
findings of a special security hearing 
board. Loyalty was not a final issue in 
the case. Reasons given for dismissal 
concerned Mr. Davies’s judgment, dis- 
cretion and reliability. 

Mr. Davies served in China most ol 
the time between 1933 and 1945. He 
was, in fact, born there, the son of mis- 
sionaries. As early as 1945 he was 


accused by Maj. Gen. Patrick J. Hurley, 
then Ambassador to China, of favoring 
the Chinese Communists while advising 





JOHN PATON DAVIES, JR. 
. . . looking for a job 





SERRE EI BN Se NR 


him, and of trying to wreck the Hurley 
policy of support for the Nationalist 
Government. 

Mr. Davies went through a total of 
nine security investigations. They en. 
tered upon strange, secret ground, 
involving an imagin:tive plan of coun- 
terespionage which Mr. Davies proposed 
while working for the State Depart- 
ment Policy Planning Staff in 1949, 

The plan, rejected by the Central In- 
telligence Agency, became known as 
“Tawny Pipit.” Mr. Davies's idea was 
to “utilize” a group of six people, sus- 
pected of Communist or pro-Communist 
leanings, to assist in “cold war” opera- 
tions. The six were not to know they 
were being so used, but were to be dealt 
with through a “cutout,” a person of 

(Continued on page 58) 
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JOHN STEWART SERVICE 
... working in New York 
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want to move food without damage? 


To answer a question with a question, ‘‘How do you pump food?’” 


That was the question asked by engineers faced with 
'@| S pumping fruit, fish and other easily bruised foods. They asked the 
world’s largest pump manufacturer for the answer. 


‘ Fairbanks-Morse design engineers gave them the first 
r re | rb a n ks bladeless impeller pump—the pump with the whirling tube 
that pumped not with blades—but with centrifugal force. 
Whenever a pumping problem arises—be it for a vertical or 
horizontal, centrifugal, rotary, turbine or propeller pump— 
the engineers of the world seek the solution supplied by 
Fairbanks-Morse design engineers. For only from Fairbanks-Morse 
do you get originality of engineering and design 
that assures you such outstanding performance. 
Look for the pump designed for greater efficiency — 


it carries the famous Fairbanks-Morse Seal of Quality. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois. 








Mt) FAIRBANKS-MORSE 





a@ name worth remembering when you want the best 
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PUMPS © SCALES + DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES AND ENGINES * ELECTRICAL MACHINERY © RAIL CARS * HOME WATER SERVICE EQUIPMENT * FARM MACHINERY * MAGNETOS 





























$3 billion expansion in power 
facilities centers in “The Hub” 


There have been many changes since the days of Paul Revere, and Bunker 
Hill, but the spirit of pioneering is still dominant in New England. 

Now the great city of Boston has become the busiest fishing port, and 
the largest wool market, in the United States. It handles more commerce 
in shoes and leather than any other city in the world. New industries, 
many of them spawned by research in its famous educational institu- 
tions, burgeon in its environs. 

This brisk advance is typical of the growth that has taken place in all 
of New England. In the past 7 years the consumption of electric power 
in that region has increased by 50%. 

The utilities in the Electric Coordinating Council of New England 
have spent more than half a billion dollars for new facilities since the 
end of World War 2. Their long-range planning contemplates expendi- 
ture of an additional $2% billion by 1975. 

To be of any use, every watt of electricity must be transmitted from 
generator to light fixture, motor, or other outlet over wires and cables. 
For dependable service those wires and cables must be of top quality, 
all engineered to exacting specifications to fit particular applications. 

Supplying the wires and cables that give top quality performance is 
Rome Cable’s business. Its rapid growth to a position of leadership in the 
industry is eloquent testimony of its success. “The Story of Rome Cable” 
tells how this leadership was achieved. Send for your free copy today. 






RoMarine-RoPrene® all-purpose power cable 
combines moisture- and heat-resistant Ro- 
Marine insulation with RoPrene ( Neoprene) 
sheath. Can be installed direct in earth or 
aerially. Underwriters approved as Type USE. 


| Foe CABLE 


fot 
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unquestionable loyalty, who would re. 
port their activities to the U.S. 

When finally dismissed, Mr. Davies 
reiterated his views that U.S. Policy 
should work toward creating a “fission” 
between Communist Russia onl Com. 
munist China. He also asked Secretary 
Dulles to make public the “whole reg 
ord” of his case, including a recommen. 
dation that Mr. Davies said he made in 
1950 for a “preventive showdown” with 
Russia. Mr. Dulles declined, on security 
grounds. 

Mr. Davies, now 46, was deprived of 
a pension by the dismissal. He is look. 
ing for a job. 

John Stewart Service, like Mr. Da- 
vies a China-born adviser to General Hur- 
ley, also was accused by the General of 
being disloyal to him. In the same year, 
1945, Mr. Service was arrested after 


—United Press 


OLIVER EDMUND CLUBB 
. writes articles 


agents of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation raided the New York offices 
of the left-wing magazine Amerasia, 
found many classified Government docu- 
ments. 

Mr. Service was never indicted, but 
associations with: Philip J. Jaffe, a greet- 
ing-card publisher who ran Amerasia, 
led to repeated investigation. Mr. Service 
was cleared six times by the State De- 
partment’s Loyalty-Security Board. How- 
ever, he was fired in December, 1951, 
after a Civil Service loyalty review 
board decided that “reasonable doubt” 
existed as to his loyalty. 

Like Mr. Davies, Mr. Service got no 
pension, but he did collect $10,700 for 
accumulated leave and funds he had 

paid in toward retirement. He also filed 
“ in U.S. District Court for reinstate- 
ment, with back pay. That suit still is 
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nding. Meanwhile Mr. Service, 45, is 
working in private industry in New York. 

John Carter Vincent, who spent most 
of his 29 years of foreign service in 
China, was accused by Louis Budenz, an 
admitted former Communist, of having 
been a Communist Party member. Mr. 
Vincent denied the charge vehemently. 

He also came under congressional 
scrutiny in connection with his assign- 
ment to accompany former Vice Presi- 
dent Henry A. Wallace to China in 1944. 

After three State Department loyalty 
clearances, the top Civil Service loyalty 
review board, in a 3-to-2 decision, found 
in December of 1952 that there was 
“easonable doubt” of Mr. Yincent’s 
loyalty. It cited his “studied praise” of 
Chinese Communism, his “close associ- 
ation” with alleged Reds. 

Dean Acheson, then Secretary of State, 





—United Press 


OWEN LATTIMORE 
... on leave from a university 


tefused to accept the finding and ap- 
pointed a special committee to review 
the case. When Mr. Dulles took office, he 
dismissed the committee. On March 4, 
1958, Mr. Dulles cleared Mr. Vincent of 
charges reflecting upon his loyalty, but 
ordered him to retire. Reason given 
was that Mr. Vincent’s advice on China 
from 1941 to 1947 had failed to meet 
expected standards. 

Mr. Vincent gets an annual pension 
of $8,100. Now 54, he lives in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Oliver Edmund Clubb, for 24 years a 
career officer, was consul general in 
Peipirig when the Communists took over. 
Most of his foreign service had been in 
China. He was suspended in 1951 after 
Whittaker Chambers, avowed ex-Com- 
munist, testified before a congressional 

(Continued on page 60) 
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“They’re wasting money —a Cyclone Fence 
and a watchman!” 


YOUR LOCAL BURGLAR can vouch for 
the fact that Cyclone Fence — all by 
itself—will keep intruders away from 
your property. That’s just one reason 
why Cyclone is the most widely used 
property protection fence in the entire 
world. 

You can buy cheaper fence than 
Cyclone, but it will cost more in the 
long run. Cyclone contains nothing but 


“4 
brand-new, top-quality material. The 
chain link fabric is woven from heavy 
steel wire—galvanized after weaving to 
prevent cracks that encourage rust. 
Erection is handled by full-time, well- 
trained experts, so you can be sure of a 
fence that stays taut and trim. 

Cyclone engineers will be glad to 
help you solve your fencing problems. 
Meanwhile, send for the free booklet. 


CYCLONE FENCE DEPT., AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS - SALES OFFICES COAST-TO-COAST + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


USS CYCLONE FENCE 


Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence made only by Cyclone. Accept no substitute. 


FREE BOOKLET 
ON FENCE 





It’s free. 


Our informative booklet is filled with photographs, draw- 
ings and graphic descriptions of different styles of fence 
and gates for the protection of property. Whether you’re 
interested in a few feet of fence or miles of it, you’ll find 
this booklet worth your while. Send for your copy. 


ee ee oe CLIP THIS COUPON—"——"SEND IT TO0°°OCO-- 






Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Dept. E-114 


Please mail me, without charge or obligation, a copy of your booklet. 





UNITED STATES ‘STEEL 
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Wever-| Maelo) el-1r-1ilo)a 
makes it easy to secure 
sd at=¥ o)ce)ol-) mi loler-lilela 
in South 
Carolina 


The South Carolina State Development Board acts in your best 
interest to help you acquire the best site for your new plant. 
Community leaders will cooperate in every way possible to assist 
new industry in locating favorably. The Board makes these con- 
tacts for you and paves the way for advantageous negotiations. 
Providing assistance to new industry is a primary job of the 
State Development Board. In addition to factual information, the 
Board offers other personal services to help 
prospective plants establish themselves. 










All replies in strict confidence, of course. 


Write, wire or telephone LD 94 today. 
Director 
State Development Board, Dept. US-11] 
Columbia, South Carolina 





TINUING 
COM SSISTANCE 


South Carolina 


STATE DEVELOPMENT BOARD 
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committee that he had seen Mr. Clubh 
in the offices of the New Masses, which 
Mr. Chambers called a Communist-cop. 
trolled magazine, in 1932. 

In 1952, Secretary Acheson, overrul- 
ing the State Department’s own loyalty 
board, cleared Mr. Clubb as a security 
risk. Mr. Clubb immediately retired be. 
cause, he said, the investigation had 
impaired his usefulness. 

Mr. Clubb, now 53, receives a $5,800 
pension yearly. He lives in New York 
City, writes articles and book reviews, 

Two other men, not career diplomats, 
have figured prominently in the China 
story. One is almost out of the news; the 
other very much in it. 

Lauchlin Currie, former administra- 
tive assistant to President Franklin D, 
Roosevelt, acted as a presidential liaison 
man with the Chinese through the war 
years, made two missions to Chungking 
on diplomatic and economic matters. 

Mr. Currie’s name figured in congres- 
sional investigations as to whether the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, a private 
research organization, was on the side 
of the Chinese Communists. Subsequent- 
ly, Mr. Currie denied charges by Eliza- 
beth Bentley, an admitted ex-Communist, 
that he once aided Communists. 

Mr. Currie left the Government in 
1945. Now 52, he is living in Colombia, 
where for a time he was economic ad- 
viser to the Colombian Government un- 
der a contract of $150,000 a year for 
himself and _ staff. 

Owen Lattimore, Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity professor, was at various times a 
State Department consultant, an em- 
ploye of the Chinese Nationalist Govern- 
ment and editor of Pacific Affairs, an In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations publication. 

Mr. Lattimore is under indictment for 
the second time on charges of perjury, 
by a federal grand jury in the District 
of Columbia. The charges concern his 12 
days of testimony before a Senate sub- 
committee in 1952. He is accused of 
lying when he said he had never been 
a follower or promoter of Communist 
interests. 

Four counts of a previous indictment 
were dismissed last year. 

Charges against Mr. Lattimore revolve 
around allegedly pro-Communist articles 
that he either wrote or published. He also 
has been accused of seeking to sway the 
State Department toward the Chinese 
Communists in 1949. 

Mr. Lattimore, 54, is on leave, with 
pay, from Johns Hopkins. 

All these men are the ones from 
whom the Government received reports 
and counsel in the years when the Com- 
munist red star was rising over China. 
Their influence has never been fully 
measured. But as of today none is any 
longer employed by the United States. 
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“Id sure 


It’s tough cutting very much off today’s high 
costs. But if high printing costs are getting 
your goat, Consolidated Enamel Papers will 
trim ’em like a master barber. 


Thanks to the revolutionary enamel paper- 
making method Consolidated pioneered, 
Consolidated Enamels save you 15 to 25 per 
cent against the cost of old style enamel 
papers. Your advertising materials, com- 
pany magazines and other fine print- 

ing sparkle with that crisp, clean look 


production gloss - modern gloss - flash gloss - productolith - consolith 
CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER & PAPER CO. - Sales Offices: 135 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


only the very finest enamel paper can give. 
Ask your nearby Consolidated paper merchant 
to prove that Consolidated Enamels are today’s 
best value regardless of coating method. Or 
write direct on your letterhead. We'll be glad 
to send a generous supply for a trial run 
without obligation. 


g 








enamel 
printing 
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BLINDED BY TEAR GAS but still shooting, a as Sgt. Friday, stars in this true-to-life series 
killer, twice-escaped from prison, staggers out based on actual police cases. With “Badge 714” 
of a Los Angeles bungalow into the arms of began a race against time in which millions of dol- 
Sergeant Friday and his partner. Jack Webb, lars are involved. Air Express helps NBC win it. 





“DRAGNET!” 


How the top detective drama of all TV networks 
is also seen locally in 152 markets as “Badge 714” 


Continuing its highly successful run as the leading program on the NBC-TV Network, 
“Dragnet” has proved so popular that, in addition, it is being re-run throughout the coun- 
try as “Badge 714.” This local syndication schedule is made possible only by Air Express. 


Na FAS 
KHQ-TV, SPOKANE 
—$8.55 less* 


POLICE FILEs provide the material that 
keeps about 65 million Jack Webb fans 
glued to their TV sets each week. A 
large percentage of them see him under 
syndicated (locally sponsored) title 
“Badge 714.” Schedules to the 152 syn- 
dicated markets are rigid. Air Express 
gets the film there on time. 


i: 
KXLF-TV, BUTTE 
—$4.87 less* 


A MapMaAN tried to blow up the Los 
Angeles City Hall. Jack Webb made it 
into his first NBC “Dragnet” show. 
Now it’s making history again as 
“Badge 714,” the hottest syndication 
property in the industry. “Air Express 
makes our syndicated operations pos- 
sible,” says NBC’s Frank Lepore, head 
of Film and Kinescope Operations. 


WHO-TV, DES MOINES 
—$3.47 less* 


JACK WEBB INSISTS that sets be built 
to duplicate Los Angeles Police Head- 
quarters, to the very door knobs! It is 
this passion for realism which attracts 
audiences for “Badge 714” worth mil- 
lions of dollars to sponsors. NBC can’t 
afford to have film arrive late, and so 
it is shipped regularly by Air Express. 


WLWA-TV, ATLANTA 
—29¢ less* 


THEY CALL IT “BricycLING.” Every 
week, NBC Film Exchanges in New 
York and Hollywood have 4,000 film 
or kinescope programs in circulation to 
and from stations. This method, called 
bicycling, saves thousands of dollars 
in film and shipping costs. It is only 
possible by Air Express, with its abili- 
ty to pinpoint shipments. 


KFEL-TV, DENVER 
—$5.51 less* 


FRoM BIG CITIES and small towns, peo- 
ple write in to ask whether Sgt. Friday 
isn’t an actual member of the Los An- 
geles Police. Many television stations 
are in cities with no airline connec- 
tions, but Air Express connects through 
Railway Express. “Badge 714” films 
get there on schedule, just the same! 


KSD-TV, ST. LOUIS 
—63¢ less* 


HUMAN ERrRorR does occur. One film 
arrived in Springfield, Missouri, ad- 
dressed to Station WICS. The Air Ex- 
press Agent wired NBC, “No WICS 
in city. Please advise.” The film was 
trans-shipped to Springfield, Illinois 
(where there is a WICS) and arrived 
in time! Alert agents protect against 
error or changing circumstance. 


an... Mir Express & 


U. S. Scheduled Airlines...call Air Express... division of Railway Express Agency. 


%* Less than any other air service (from N. Y.) that includes door-to-door pickup and delivery. “These are examples of what we 
save on 87% of our air shipments by using Air Express. With 97,000 NBC shipments a year, the figure is impressive. The one 
thing that impresses us more is Air Express service.”—Frank C. Lepore, Mgr., Film and Kinescope Operations and Services. 








Traveling man — Family man 


He’s one and the other—and successful at both—since he 
discovered the swift dependability of travel via TWA. 

Now his business trips are a matter of a few pleasant hours 
aboard a world-proved TWA Constellation. He gets there 
refreshed—ready to talk business. Often he leaves and returns 
in a single day—arriving in time for a full evening at home. 
And always, his arrival finds him relaxed after a 

restful trip—eager to recite bedtime stories at home 

with the happiest of endings. 


Say ‘'Merry Christmas"' with a gift she'll remember 
forever—a TWA ticket to a place she’s always dreamed 
of seeing. It’s simple to arrange, and you can take a 
year or more fo pay with TWA’‘s “Time Pay Plan.” 
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Worldgram 


FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 





WASHINGTON....LONDON....MOSCOW....BONN.... 





>> Soviet Russia's campaign to sell "peaceful coexistence" to the world is 

getting places. America's closest allies are buying it, and the U.S. itself is 

testing it out. The West is doing an about-face in its thinking about Russia. 
Sir Winston Churchill, Prime Minister of Britain, No. 1 ally of U.S., is 

preaching friendship with Russia. Lester Pearson, a spokesman for Canada, ally 

and U.S. neighbor, is echoing Churchill. Key Europeans are talking the same way. 
Soviet attacks on U.S. planes and diplomatic personnel are minimized. 

The pressure is on U.S. to make "peaceful coexistence" a ruling U.S. policy. 

















>> British arguments for getting along with Russia are being exported to the 
U.S. for the attention of American audiences. The famous British historian, 
Arnold Toynbee, in a Washington speech the other day, argued this way: 

World War III, with A-bombs and H=-bombs, would be "mass suicide." Vic- 
tor as well as vanquished could expect to be obliterated. 

U.S. aS well as Britain would be a prime Soviet target. Britain, as "a 
U.S. aircraft carrier," would be attacked because "Russia would want to put 
hostile air bases as far as possible from her." But America would be attacked, 
too, with the airplane and submarine reducing U.S. to the status of an island. 

War is possible, he said, "if we fold our hands and let history rip." 








>> It's up to the U.S. and Russia, as Mr. Toynbee sees it, to say if the world 
is to have war or peace. In World War I, eight great powers had the say. But 
now there are only two great powers--U.S., Russia. It's what they do that counts. 


>> "We have a situation," Mr. Toynbee told his Washington audience, "of not 
being able to live with the other fellow and at the same time not being able to 
get rid of him. But we do live in the same world and we have to get along." 

The hopeful side, as analyzed by the British historian..... 

Christians and Mohammedans use to fight each other. So did Catholics and 
Protestants. They have learned to "coexist." U.S. and Russia can, too. 

Both U.S. and Russia are “have" nations. Neither needs to go to war to 
get more territory or resources. Inside Russia, in addition, there is a new 
class of people--technicians, managers--who have a growing stake in peace. 

And history, Mr. Toynbee added, is full of surprises. It's possible the 
U.S. may yet see Russia on its side against a too-ambitious power in the Far East. 

To Mr. Toynbee, “peaceful coexistence" is the right policy for the U.S. 











>> In London, Churchill is pulling out all the stops to convince the U.S. 
that "peaceful coexistence" with Russia is not only possible but imperative. 
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Atomic warfare might release enough radioactivity to poison the air for 
thousands of years and make life impossible in much of the world, he says. 

Coexistence, Sir Winston argues, is preferable to that. 

The alternative to atomic warfare is to negotiate with Russia. Churchill 
thinks the West will soon be strong enough to negotiate from strength. With 
West Germany rearmed, Western strength and unity will be visible in Moscow. 

Then, given patience as well as strength, "We-might even find ourselves in 
a few years moving along a broad, smooth causeway of peace and plenty, instead 
of roaming and peering around on the rim of hell." 

Sir Winston, speaking in London, hoped the U.S. would overhear, and agree. 











>> In Europe's capitals you can almost feel the softening toward Russia as 

Moscow's drive for "peaceful coexistence" gets into higher gear. 

Premier Malenkov, it appears, is really a charmer when you get to know hin. 
The diplomatic colony in Moscow is still buzzing with excitement because he came 
to a Kremlin party and talked and joked with Western diplomats. He had never 
done this before. This is supposed to mean Russia has had a change of heart. 

Western diplomats, at this party, were urged by Malenkov to talk things 
over with him from time to time. This is put down as significant, too. 

Visits to Russia by U.S. and British legislators are taken to mean that 
Malenkov is really cutting a few holes in the Iron Curtain. 

Travel by Russians is attracting attention, too. London has just welcomed 
Soviet musicians and a football team for "British-Soviet Friendship Month." 

Religion in Russia, top men in Moscow now say, is not to be suppressed. 
The orders are out to stop insulting the clergy. 

Malenkov's. Russia, in short, looks different from Stalin's Russia. It is 
represented to be humane and kindly, and, above all, anxious for world peace. 

At least, this is what Moscow says. Many in Europe halfway believe it. 




















>> Germans are of special concern to Moscow. The Kremlin hopes to keep West 
Germany from rearming and tying up with the West. So: q 

Sixty German scientists, held by Russia for 10 years, have been released. 

A Nazi diplomat, Moscow hints, may even be let out of jail. 

Another 10,000 Germans, also in jail, may have their cases reopened. 

In Bonn, where skepticism of Soviet Russia and Communists runs very deep, 
these Moscow gestures are taken calmly. They are welcomed, though. 











>> Then, there's this sort of story running around Europe: 

The Russians see trouble ahead. Their farm program is a flop. This is said 
to mean they'll have to divert manpower from the military to farms. Western 
unity, at the same time, appears to be lasting. The Soviet Army, it's rumored, 
needs a strategic road system in Western Russia, needs streamlining, too. 

Russia, all this is said to mean, wants peace with the West. 

How much of this is true is anybody's guess. 











>> Biggest asset in Moscow's campaign for “peaceful coexistence," though, is 
the deep fear of an atomic war. Moscow, using this fear as a way to neutralize 
the U.S. atomic arsenal, is making world-wide progress with it. 

Peace, on Moscow's terms, appears to be coming closer all the time. 

The catch is: Peace, to Moscow, doesn't mean what it does in the West. 
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“YOU ARE THERE” —CBS television— 
witness history's great events 














Richard Noble and his wife inspect a small model, about 1/30 actual size, of the nuclear power 
plant he is helping to design. This plant, except for its heat-producing unit (foreground), will 
look much like any other power plant. It is to serve as a “laboratory” from which much will be 
learned about using the atom as a fuel to help fill future needs for more and more electricity. 


The picture above shows Richard 
and Gerry Noble, a pioneer family in 
the atomic power age. 


For Mr. Noble, an engineer, is work- 
ing on the first power plant that will 
use the heat of nuclear energy to pro- 
duce electricity for homes, farms and 
factories. His wife may be among the 
first to use electricity produced this way. 


Mr. Noble is employed by one of the 
electric light and power companies now 
studying the future promise of nuclear 
electric power. Co-operating with the 
Atomic Energy Commission in this re- 


ectric Companies to Make Power trom the Atom 


search, they are hunting ways to make 
electricity from nuclear energy both 
practical and economical, so that its 
benefits will be available to customers. 


The nation’s electric companies have 
much to contribute to the develop- 
ment of nuclear energy’s usefulness. 


These companies have had nearly 
75 years’ experience in turning the en- 
ergy of other fuels into electric power 
efficiently and economically. And they 
have brought low-price electricity — 
and plenty of it—to every corner of 
the United States. 


AMERICA’S ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES* 


*Names of the Electric Light and Power Companies publishing this 
advertisement available from this magazine’s advertising department. 















ith SENATOR WAYNE MORSE 


of Oregon 


WAYNE MORSE TELLS 
WHY HE BOLTED HIS PARTY 





EDITOR’S NOTE: How did Senator Wayne Morse 
of Oregon attain his present powerful position as 
the man with a pivotal, perhaps decisive vote in 
the almost evenly divided Senate? 

Why did Mr. Morse, elected as a Republican, 
turn on Dwight D. Eisenhower at mid-campaign in 
1952? Why is he pledged to help the Democrats 
take control of the Senate now? 

To get the answers to these and other questions, 
“U.S. News & World Report” invited Senator 
Morse to its conference room and asked him to tell 
his unusual story in his own way. 





SENATOR WAYNE Morse, 54, has made a career of 
education and politics, with experience in labor mat- 
ters added. 

Wisconsin born, Mr. Morse attended the State 
university and went on to a law degree at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. He taught argumentation at 
both Wisconsin and Minnesota, and later became 
dean of law at the University of Oregon. 

Meanwhile, he became interested in labor medi- 
ation, served on the National War Labor Board. 
Twice elected to the Senate as a Republican, he 
plans to run in 1956 as an Independent. 








Q You announced in October, 1952, that you would 
withdraw from the Republican Party, didn’t you, Senator 
Morse? 

A The first announcement was made in a radio broad- 
cast to the people of my State. 

Q We have had inquiries from readers who asked why 
you didn’t then and there resign from the Senate and become 
a candidate on another party— 

A Why should I? There is no historical precedent for that. 

Q Is there any historical precedent for the other— 

A Oh, sure. Senator Norris, of Nebraska, did the same 
thing. Norris in the midst of a campaign left the Republican 
Party. 

Q But he didn’t resign from it? 

A He announced he had become an Independent. He 
didn’t use exactly the language that I have. But he announced 
in the middle of the Roosevelt campaign that he had become 
an Independent. 

Q You don’t think that a man should resign and go to the 
people again? 

A Of course not. Your question is based upon the assump- 
tion that an elected official is the property of a party. 

Q Well, if you go on their party ballot, aren’t you? 

A Oh, not at all. When I was elected to office I became 
the Senator of every person in the State, including every 
person who voted against me as well as those who voted 
for me. I didn’t become the property of the Republican 
Party. In all of my campaigns, I told the people of Oregon 
not to vote for me unless they were willing to send me to 
the Senate as a free man—free to exercise an honest inde- 
pendence of judgment on the facts as I understood them. 

Q You don’t think a man who is elected on a ticket of his 
party is obligated to his party? 

A He is obligated to his party but not obligated to stay 
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in his party if his party goes wrong. His obligation is to the 
people of the State. 

Q Then for six years the party in the State that might be 
the majority party would have no opportunity to vote on him? 

A Of course not. You mustn’t forget that when the consti- 
tutional fathers worked out the plan of our legislative system, 
including the six-year term for Senators, political parties, as 
we know them, didn’t exist. They were an afterthought. 
They were never devised to determine policy. 

Q But the primary system has come in since, where 
there is a direct vote of the people. Doesn’t that change the 
situation? 

A Not a bit. 

Q You did stay with the Republicans in the organization 
of the Senate last time? 

A What I said was that as far as organizing the Senate 
was concerned I considered myself under moral obligation 
until 1954 to vote to organize the Senate with the Repub- 
licans. 

Q Why until 1954? 

A Until the people got a chance to review their mistake 
of 1952. I said that they elected a Republican Senate in 
1952 by, in round numbers, 26 million to 21 million 
votes, and that I would support that mandate until after 
the 1954 election. 

Q Didn't you say a few weeks ago that you would vote 
for the Democrats, irrespective of the outcome of the elec- 
tion? 

A Oh, after 1954, sure. 

Q No, I mean before the election in 1954— 

A I announced before the election I wanted the country 
to know that after the 1954 election I would vote with the 
Democrats to organize the Senate. 


Q Irrespective of the outcome? 
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“Disillusioned’’ With ‘52 Platform, Ike’s Strategy... 


Pivotal Senate Vote in Opposition Is Seen as Duty 


A Irrespective of the outcome, because in my judgment 
the Republican Administration is not entitled to the confi- 
dence of the American people. I said that if in the 1954 
election the people elected a Republican Senate then my 
vote wouldn’t be needed, but if they didn’t elect a Repub- 
lican majority it would amount to a repudiation of the 
1952 decision. 

Q Then you didn’t wait for the people to act on it— 

A Sure I did. In fact I was exceedingly fair—I wanted 
the people of my State to know what I was going to do 
before they went to the polls. I also wanted the people of the 
nation to know it. 

Q Didn’t you announce your decision before the people 
reached their decision? 

A I announced my decision when I voted to organize the 
Senate as a Republican Senate. Although I voted to organize 
it as a Republican Senate in 1952, I wanted the people to 
know after they had a chance to review the situation in 
1954 that I wouldn’t vote with the Republicans to organize 
the Senate after the 1954 election. 

Q Isn’t there a distinct difference? Didn’t your announce- 
ment say that you had made up your mind before the 1954 
election— 

A That’s right. I had made up my mind in 1952. 

Q But you think a Senator who is elected for his party 
on one ticket can vote for organization by one party, and then 
vote to reorganize another way with another party the next 
time? 

A Why, certainly. Because I think your confusion is this: 
Your question implies complete party control over a Senator. 

Q On account of the ballot he was elected on— 

A I deny that. I take the position that the responsibility 
that an elected official owes to his constituents is to exercise 
an honest independence of judgment on the merits of 
issues. A Senator has the duty of keeping faith with his 
eonscience—that’s the only duty he has. You will find in 
actual practice that by so doing he also carries out what most 
of his constituents want. 

Q That’s on issues—I was thinking about the question of 
party loyalty. Where does a Senator— 

A You see the term “party loyalty” itself is an emotional 
sanction. What do you mean “party loyalty”? The only loyalty 


‘ you owe is to the constituents. 


Q I mean on party-organization adherence. You took your 
position in 1952, and announced that you would vote with the 
Republicans in the organization of the Senate, and then you 
said, after that had taken place, that after the 1954 election 
you were going to shift. My question was: You feel that a 
Senator has a right to shift his views, which is well recognized, 
but do you feel that a Senator has a right to deviate from 
his party on party organization any way he wishes? 

A He not only has a right, but he has a moral duty to do 
so. I think Woodrow Wilson handled that very well when he 
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SENATOR WAYNE MORSE 


said: “A man who adheres to any party after it ceases to avow 
the principles which to him are dear, and in his eyes are vital, 
the man who follows the leadings of a party which seems to 
him to be going wrong, is acting a lie and has lost either his 
wit or his virtue.” 

Q That would be true of issues—but do you know of 
any case in which a Senator has ever voted on organiza- 
tion in the Senate against his party? 

A I don’t know of any case that I can name offhand, but 
I'll be surprised if there aren’t plenty of them. I think 
liberals have done that in effect when they have bolted thei: 
party, as many of them have from time to time during ow 
history. 

Q You mean back in the period when the Whig Party 
changed over? 

A Yes, then and at other times, also. 

Q In organization of the Senate? 

A I'll be surprised if you couldn’t find them, but I have no 
historic precedent that I can mention at this moment with- 
out going to the library. [See Editor’s Note on page 146.] 

Q But you think it’s justified to change as you wish on 
organization? 

(Continued on next page) 
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... ‘I’m never moved by such concepts as ‘party loyalty’ “’ 


A I think it’s a moral duty to do it, if you think a party 
has turned against the best interests of the people. 

Q Then you wouldn't object if half a dozen Democratic 
Senators tomorrow should decide that they would vote 
for the Republicans? 

A If that’s the way they feel, that’s their duty. You 
see, I do not accept the notion that under our constitutional 
system a party as such in any way controls a Senator. When 
a Senator is elected and takes the oath of office, his obliga- 
tion is directly to his constituents, not to a party as such. 
If you accept any other thesis, then a Senator ceases to be 
intellectually independent. And what’s the great problem 
up in the Senate? Lack of free men. Too many men who 
walk on the floor of the Senate are not free to keep faith 
with themselves. 


WHAT A PARTY IS FOR— 


Q Don’t you think, since there has been a constitutional 
change from the old days when Senators were elected by the 
legislatures and we now have the direct election of Senators 
by the people with a party-preference primary, that party 
adherence has become necessary? 

A Not at all. Look at the great variety of your primary 
laws, which show that there isn’t any set pattern. The 
cross-filing, for example. In California, you can run and 
be nominated on both tickets. I think that all your party 
machinery is, or should be, is a matter of party housekeep- 
ing and the doing of chore work, not of policy formation. 
If you're going to have the party determine the policy 
which the individual Senator is to follow, then you enslave 
him. 

Q Isn't there a difference between organization and policy? 

A Why, no, because organization is an important phase 
of policy. 

Q How do you figure that? 

A This very argument shows that if you press your 
premise that a Senator should follow the organization policy 
of a political party, then he would be required to follow 
a policy or procedure that would determine in large measure 
the kind of legislation that can be passed by the Senate. 
Control of committees determines in a very large degree 
what bills come to the floor of the Senate for passage. 

My point is that whenever the individual Senator says, “My 
conscience tells me this isn’t right,” he must be free to 
follow his conscience. To me that is the basic principle of 
representation in a parliamentary body. It’s a sound rule. 
Organization of the Senate is an issue, it’s a very important 
issue. 

What is it about organization that is separate and 
distinct from a legislative issue? If you’re going to look at 
party organization—to follow your argument—as a dictator 
for carrying out legislative policy on issues, then you 
make a shibboleth, it seems to me, out of party organi- 
zation. Then you make a man bow down and kneel to 
a political party-organization concept. He then loses his 
freedom of action in behalf of his State and nation. He’s 
got to be free. 

In 1945 after five different times when I voted against 
the Republican caucus policy and was reprimanded on 
the floor of the Senate, in conversations, by some Repub- 
lican leaders, I fought out this issue in a Republican 
caucus. 


The last time, after I had voted against party instruc- 
tions and after we had been told that “such and such 
a bill is an Administration bill and the vote is ‘No,’” and 
I vote “Aye,” I was reprimanded by the Republican Whip. 
I said, “I'll meet you in the Republican caucus tomorrow.” 
And I went to the Republican caucus the next day and I 
told of these five incidents, and I said, “I want you to 
understand that the people of Oregon didn’t send me to the 
Senate to have a party caucus tell me how to vote.” 

At that caucus I called for a secret vote on a resolution 
that proposed that no more votes be taken in the Republi- 
can caucus on legislative issues. I argued that we should 
use the caucuses to discuss issues, but we should vote over 
on the floor of the Senate. This was in 1945 when I was 
still a freshman, and when I got through with that speech, 
I never will forget how Capehart of Indiana got up and 
verbally chastised me and went on to say, “The Senator 
from Oregon overlooks the fact that we work in the Senate 
as a political football team. When the quarterback calls the 
signals we have an obligation to go down the field in the 
same direction and follow the signals of the quarterback’”— 
(referring to Bob Taft). I replied by saying, “I’ve heard 
everything now. Let me tell the Senator from Indiana the 
people of Oregon didn’t send me here to play political 
football.” 

Q What was the vote? 

A The vote for my resolution carried. And from the 
time my resolution carried until I left the Republican Party 
we did not vote in a Republican caucus on. the merits of 
legislative issues. 


PARTY LOYALTY AS TEST— 


Q Let’s take the Democratic Party. The same argument 
was made in the loyalty question in 1928 after Al Smith 
was defeated because he was a Catholic. The argument 
that was made in the Democratic Party and the argument 
that was made in the 1952 Convention of the Democratic 
Party was that when you came to the Convention of the 
Democratic Party you were bound as a delegate to support 
the candidate nominated by the Convention or you were 
disloyal to that party and should resign— 

A I'm never moved by such emotional concepts as “party 
loyalty.” I'm concerned only by what I think is right or 
wrong. I think you should vote for what you think is 
right or wrong, and that is the highest type of party 
loyalty. 

Q Then what do you think of the Virginia rule which 
in effect forbids a man who has failed to support the party 
label in the final election from running for office on 
that party in the subsequent election? 

A If the party refuses to permit a person with certain 
qualifications to run he is going to have to follow the law 
until it is changed. If I were in a State that had that kind 
of law you would find me on the side of those who think 
the law ought to be changed. 

Q Now the Democrats are up against that same problem, 
and you're going to be a member of the Democratic Party, 
aren't you? 

A No. I'm an Independent. Where did you get the idea 
I was going to be a member of the Democratic Party? 

Q Some of the papers have reported you were going to 
join the Democratic Party— 
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.- - “My intention is to run as an Independent” 


A Well, if you read what’s in the papers about me you'll 
read 90 per cent misinformation most of the time. 

Q The Democrats nevertheless have that problem to 
resolve between now and the ’56 Convention on the very 
point you raise— 

A It’s my intention to run as an Independent. I will 
say this, that it isn’t Wayne Morse that counts, it’s a 
sound, liberal cause that counts. There is a group of Demo- 
crats in our State quite different from some Democrats in some 
other places. They are making a great fight against the 
reactionary Republican machine in Oregon, and if I 
could be convinced that the best hope of a _ sound, 
liberal cause would be to join forces with them, I would 
not hesitate to do it. However, that is not my present 
intention, but I shall always keep myself free to change 
my opinion. 

Q That is, not to run as a Democrat in the next election? 

A My present intention is to run as an Independent. 

Q Do you still believe in parties, as such? 

A Sure, I believe in parties. I believe in their historical 
purpose. But our party machines have perverted the original 
purpose of parties into policy controls. Our professional party 
leaders seem to think they own the elected representatives 
of a free people. That is not the right of a political party. My 
break with the reactionary Republican machine in Oregon 
was because my only allegiance is to all the people of my 
State. They said to me, in effect, when they elected me, “You 
go back there and vote in accordance with the facts as you 
find them.” That’s all the people of my State want. 
I am confident they will approve of my course of action 
in 1956. 


SENATORS “NOT FREE” — 


Q If everybody believed in that, this country would be 
running off in all directions, wouldn’t it? 

A Not at all. Do you know what you'd have if everybody 
did that? Remarkable unanimity in the Senate of the United 
States on a great majority of the issues. Let me say jokingly 
but half seriously that I represent the majority party in the 
Senate. The trouble is that all my members are members by 
suppressed desire. Time after time the majority of the Senate 
of the United States are with me on a point, but they are not 
free to vote with me. 

Q What keeps them from being free? 

A Because too often they are committed. Too often they 
follow this whole idea of party-organization control. The 
party bosses dictate to them. 

I'll tell you the thing that controls them more than anything 
else, and when you get to the bottom of it you'll get to the 
bottom of the major cause of corruption in American politics 
—campaign contributions. 

Q After the election, and in the last Congress, you voted 
first for organization of the Senate under the Republicans. 
Did you take up this question of your party intentions, did 
you make any other statements after the election as to your 
intentions? 

A I've made the one I’ve made consistently since I’ve 
been in politics—that I was going to continue to decide issues 
on the merits. 

Q I mean what was the time when you announced you 
would henceforth be an Independent? 

A I did that during the campaign, before the election. 


Q And then when you were listed in the Senate Congres- 
sional Record, you were listed as an Independent after that? 

A After I resigned from the party, I was listed as an Inde- 
pendent. 

Q I think it must have been later, because wasn’t there 
some question about your being given committee assignments 
by the Republican Party? 

A It had nothing to do with my being an Independent. It 
had nothing to do with my listing myself as an Independent. 

Q Did the Republicans take away your committees? 

A The committee-assignment fight was as follows: 

At a Republican caucus, it was reliably reported to me— 

Q You didn’t attend the caucus? 

A Oh, no. I was invited to the caucus. But I notified 
Mark Trice, the Republican Secretary of the Senate, that 
I was no longer a Republican and would not be present. 
Hugh Butler was chairman of the Republican Committee on 
Committees. He said he would be glad to confer with me on 
the committee assignments and I said I was going to stand 
on the *46 Reorganization Act, which provides that com- 
mittee assignments should be by election. “As an Independent 
I am going to place myself on the bosom of the Senate to 
elect me to committees,” I told Butler. 

Q You took your position before there was any offer or re- 
fusal to give you committees? 

A Oh, yes. 

Q So that the stories are not correct that they did not give 
you committee assignments, and you thereupon took your 
position? 

A Oh, that is 100 per cent wrong. The documentation 
proves it. 

Q Well then did they offer you any committee assign- 
ments? 

A No. You see, Senator Millikin, chairman of the confer- 
ence, said they were under no obligation to assign me to any 
committees because I announced that I was not asking the 
Republican Party for committee assignments, I was asking 
to be elected to committees by the Senate as a whole. 

Q Were there any overtures to you on committees prior 
to that time, before the Senate met? 

A Only by Senator Hugh Butler, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Committees, who wanted to know if I’d like to con- 
fer in regard to the committee matters, and I said, “No, I am 
out of the party.” 


“RIGHT” TO A COMMITTEE— 


Q So they didn’t refuse to negotiate with you about com- 
mittee assignments? 

A Oh, no, they even invited me to the caucus. But I 
said, “As an Independent I'm aot going to the caucus.” 
I referred to the Reorganization Act of 1946 under which 
I was entitled to election to committees, and that brought 
in the question of my seniority rights. As I’ve said so many 
times on the floor of the Senate, there is no precedent for 
what the Republicans have done in the committee matter, 
except the Sumner precedent of 1871—it’s the only other 
precedent in the history of our Government where a mar. 
with seniority rights was denied his committee rights. 

Q You felt that you were entitled to seniority rights even 
though you were an 'ndependent? 

A Why, certainly. 

(Continued on next page) 
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- - « “Only one man has ever been kicked off his committees” 


Q And you felt that that should be given you by the 
Senate? 

A Certainly. And these seniority rights have always been 
respected. But, of course, they do not apply to committee 
chairmanships. Don’t forget Norris was allowed to keep his 
chairmanship of the Judiciary. However, La Follette and the 
liberals who bolted their party were denied chairmanships 
but always kept their committee assignments. 

Q What good is a seniority right if it doesn’t apply to 
chairmanships? 

A The importance is your committee membership. 

Q Will you insist that the Democrats restore your sen- 
iority after this election? 

A I've already said I'm not asking anybody for anything. I 
just don’t think the Democrats will make the historic mistake 
the Republicans made. 


HOW LA FOLLETTE FARED— 


Q When Senator La Follette left the party he continued to 
keep his seniority? 

A Yes. So did Norris, so did Shipstead—every one of the 
liberals who bolted their party in the midst of a campaign 
never lost their committee seats. 

Q Did they keep their committee assignments? 

A Oh, yes. Only one man—don’t forget this—and that’s a 
black page in the history of the Senate—only one man in 
our whole history has ever been kicked off of his committees 
—that was Sumner of Massachusetts and that was at the be- 
ginning of Grant’s Administration. So during the campaign I 
had a lot of fun about it. I said, “It’s an old military custom 
—if you can’t control them, demote them.” The only prece- 
dent—the Sumner precedent—was at the beginning of the 
Administration of another General in 1871. 

Q Well, the Democrats voted against you as well as the 
Republicans on committee assignments, didn’t they? 

A What happened there was that the Democrats took the 
position that the Republicans as the majority party had the 
duty to make the committee assignment. I disagreed with 
them, as you know, in a whole series of speeches. 

Q Disagreed with the Democrats? 

A Disagreed with both parties on this issue. I said, “You're 
wrong in this matter. These other cases that you're talking 
about”—what the Democrats did was bring up the list of 
the handling of the liberals in other years when they had 
bolted their party and their committee assignments were 
handled by the caucus of the party to which they had be- 
longed, or handled by the majority party. But I said “That's all 
before the ’46 Act.” “Well,” said Hayden, “all the ’46 Act did 
was put into law a custom.” I said, “I’m not interested in any- 
thing but what the 46 Act says. And the 46 Act says, in 
effect, that Senators shall be elected to committees. Now, I 
ask for the election and I lay down before you my seniority 
rights as a basis for my being allowed to keep my seat on 
the Labor and Armed Service committees.” 

Q I don’t follow you—weren’t they elected? 

A Who? 

Q Committee members. 

A I mean the assignment to committees. They weren't 
elected in January, 1953. They were caucus-assigned. 

Q But the final action is an election? 

A Not at all! What a majority of the Senators did was rub- 
ber-stamp party-caucus action. 


Q But the statute says “elected.” I was wondering what 
your point was. 

A Well, my point is that a true election should have been 
held in keeping with the spirit and intent of the 1946 Act. I 
wasn’t eleeted, I was assigned—and I was assigned 
on the basis of a Republican-caucus garbage-can-disposal 
principle. 

Q But then that assignment was confirmed by the Senate? 

A Oh, sure. But I'm pointing out it was an election of mere 
form and not of substance. Look at the change in attitude 
of many members of the Senate. They'll tell you that there 
was put on their desk the mimeographed Republican caucus 
list, *f the man was a Republican, or the Democratic caucus 
list it he was a Democrat, and they were expected to vote for 
assignments to committees in accordance with those lists. The 
caucus leaders had decided on the committee assignments 
and all they did as a matter of formality was ask the members 
of the Senate to sign the mimeographed sheets and send 
them up to the Clerk’s desk, which they did, and they called 
them a ballot in order to meet the election requirement of the 
1946 Reorganization Act. 

Q Well, isn’t that conformity with the law? 

A Yes, it’s a technical conformity with the law, but it 
certainly wasn’t a conformity with its spirit and intent. They 
were going along with the Republican-caucus proposal to 
discipline me. In that Republican caucus, men such as Cordon 
and Ives and Welker led the fight to have me kicked off my 
committees. 

Q Well, if you were running a Republican caucus at that 
time and there was an Independent, would you have put him 
on the Republican or Democratic list? 

A I would have supported his being assigned to commit- 
tees on the basis of his previous seniority rights. I would have 
taken the position that Morse, or X, Y or Z, having been seven 
years on the Armed Services Committee and seve.. years on 
the Labor Committee, should stay on the Labor Committee 
and the Armed Services Committee. Senator Tobey and 
several Democrats followed this principle when the issue 
first came up. 


IMPORTANCE OF SENIORITY— 


Q Then you believe in seniority above all else? 

A No, I wouldn’t say I believe in seniority above all else. 
In fact, I would have the whole matter of committee chair- 
manships, for example, be decided by election and not by 
way of seniority. But a Senator’s position on committees is a 
matter of a seniority right under the present organization of the 
Senate. And as long as that organization policy exists the 
Senate has no right to discriminate against one Senator and 
treat him differently than 95 others. Because when you do, as 
I’ve said so many times, you violate the equal-representation 
clause of the Constitution. When they gave me different treat- 
ment than 95 other Senators, the people of my State suffered, 
and one of the things that beat Cordon was his vote against 
me on the committee matter. Many people in my State resent 
his course of action on the committee issue. 

Q If you follow that on committee assignments, why aren't 
you morally obligated to follow it on chairmanships? 

A I am saying that the Senate ought to change the policy 
of selecting committee chairmen on the basis of seniority. 
As long as the policy exists, we should follow it, but- 

(Continued on page 136) 
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A GENERAL MOTORS MASTERPIECE—NEW FROM THE GROUND UP! 


Here it is—the All-New Pontiac for 1955. And never has a new car so 

far surpassed your hopes! From lowered roof line to tubeless tires, 

the 1955 Pontiac previews the future of motorcar design. Wider, 

roomier interiors keep in step with luxury, smartness and comfort 

. that overtake tomorrow. The performance of the All-New Strato-Streak 
V-8 is just what the name implies, out-of-this-world from getaway to 

St re OC lk top range—while the all-new shockproof chassis provides riding ease 

| and controllability beyond any previous experience. See your Pontiac 
) dealer and learn how and why the All-New '55 Pontiac—still priced 


AL MOTORS CORPORATION near the lowest—now challenges any car at any price on any count. 















DURVOISIER 


COGNAC 


Napoleon chose Courvoisier—and down through history Courvoisier 
has been the choice of those who could command the finest. 

It is the traditionally correct cognac— unchanging in quality 
—matchless in flavour and aroma. 

Illustrated is Courvoisier V.S.O.P. Brand Cognac Fine Champagne 
in the distinguished Josephine bottle. Also available in all liquor 
stores—in the familiar tall bottle—is the popular Courvoisier 
o THREE STAR, the recognized standard of quality. 
= Imported by W. A. TAYLOR & COMPANY, 
New York, N. Y. Sole Distributors for the U. S. A. 


~~ «* 





*Courvoisier Cognac—and Courvoisier only—bears this 
registered phrase on every bottle. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off: 


Special offer in French glassware — Four Courvoisier cognac snifter glasses about 3% inches tall, with Napoleonic 


emblem in permanent gold design. Shipped to you from France. Send $1 cash or check payable to TV. PO Box 1205, 
Grand Central Station, New York 17, N. Y., Dept. U-11. Pay Postman 15¢ U. S. Postal Examination Charge on arrival. 
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FROM ICELAND 





FENCING GI’S IN 


KEFLAVIK—The American troops here 
in Iceland are being fenced in—literally. 

A high fence of heavy wire is being 
put around the 63-square-mile air base 
at Keflavik where some 5,000 U.S. sol- 
diers, sailors and airmen are stationed. 
Unlike most fences, this one is not in- 
tended to keep intruders out, but rather 
to keep the GI’s in—to “protect” Ice- 
landers from too much contact with 
Americans. 

There is a real fear among older Ice- 
landers that their 1,000-year-old lan- 
gauge and culture will be corrupted by 
the impact of the Americans on their 
population of less than 160,000. They 
are exceedingly sensitive about anything 
that happens at the Keflavik base that 
might change the island’s life. 

The result is that there is little in 
Iceland for an American to do. 

Military personnel must have passes 
to leave the base. Only a limited number 
are permitted to visit the capital city of 
Reykjavik on any given day. There is a 
10 p.m. curfew for GI’s in the city, with 
no special transportation to encourage 
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the troops to make the 35-mile trip from 
the base into town. 

Consequently, few servicemen bother 
to visit the city. “It’s too tough to get 
there,” explained one airman, “and, once 
you're there, there’s nothing to do.” 

Reykjavik, the biggest city in Iceland, 
has a population of only about 55,000. 
There are a few restaurants and a couple 
of theaters, but these are usually crowd- 
ed to overflowing. 

Local routine: upset. There was a 
good deal of trouble several years ago 
when American soldiers and officers from 
the Keflavik base flocked into the city. 
Old inhabitants who were accustomed to 
having Sunday lunch at the same table 
in the same restaurant for years found 
their customary chairs occupied by Amer- 
icans. The few dance halls were crowded 
with Americans, too, competing with the 
local boys for the attention of the attrac- 
tive Icelandic girls. 

Friction between the Americans and 
the people of Reykjavik quickly devel- 
oped into quite a problem—and eventual- 
ly led to the present policy of partially 
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Nee VISIBLE 


VIRGINIAN LINE 
CABINETS 





world’s fastest 
visible 
Completely new . . . completely 
different . . . designed for easier, 
speedier reference and posting, en- 
gineered for maximum strength, 
made to precision specifications, 
finished a new light, warm color... 


a new high of efficiency and beauty 
in visible equipment. 


NEW COLOR—Greytan . . . a light warm color, 
pleasingly harmonious with modern office 
mqchines and furnishings. . 

NEW APPEARANCE—characterized by crisp, 
prismatic, functional lines. 

GREATER STRENGTH— maximum rigidity achieved 
by formation of shell and reinforcing members. 

GREATER CONVENIENCE — with more capacity, 
wider label holders slanted for improved 
visibility, more finger space. 

EASIER TO USE—intermembered slides forming 
partitions between trays, nylon rollers and 
rubber stops reduce friction, provide smooth. 
speedy, quiet action. 


For more information write for 
illustrated brochure No. 1040, 


NEW acme 


GREYTAN 
FINISH 







Stands match color 
and design of the 
cabinets. 

Removable end 
panels provide for 
expansion and yet 
retain smooth one 
piece appearance. 


Acme Visible Records, Inc., crozer, viRGINIA 


Representatives in all principal cities 
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Looking for a new industrial location? 


Don’t go on 
a wild goose 
chase! 






GPU Sie-dernice 


mails detailed information on sites and 
buildings in this 24,000 square miles areal 


GPU Site-Service offers you one central 
source for information on selected sites in 
the GPU area. One letter, listing your 
needs, brings pictures, plans and 
specifications, as well as a detailed report on 
transportation, utilities, water, taxes and 
other services. So why not let Site-Service 
help you see the sites in GPU Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey? It’s an area made up 

of hundreds of small towns and cities that 
are within overnight shipping to 
one-third the nation’s population. 


Jersey Central Power & Light Co. 
Metropolitan Edison Co. 
New Jersey Power & Light Co. 
Northern Pennsylvania Power Co. 
Pennsylvania Electric Co. 


i” 


GENERAL Pusuic Urtuities CORPORATION 


For free brochure and 
detailed map write 
Site-Service Dept. F-4 


AND SUBSIDIARY ELECTRIC POWER COMPANIES 
67 Broad Street, New York 4,N. Y. © Telephone WHitehal!l 3-5600 
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... U.S. has tanks, fighters, 
antisub planes in Iceland 


segregating the U.S. troops at the 
Keflavik base. 

The base itself is situated on a bleak, 
wind-swept stretch sometimes called “the 
cinder pile.” There is hardly a tree in the 
entire 63 square miles, and you seldom 
see a blade of grass. Still, this forbidding 
territory is being developed into one of 
the free world’s most vital strategic air 
bases. 

A 10,000-foot concrete runway, capa- 
ble of handling the most modern bomb- 
ers, is nearing completion. The base is 
the key staging point for combat jets be- 
ing ferried to Europe. Enough combat 
power is on hanc to deal with an emer- 
gency. 

A squadron of American fighters is 
stationed here to protect Iceland against 
attack and also to safeguard the U.S. 
from any enemy bombers flying the 
great-circle route to America. A squad- 
ron of U.S. Navy patrol planes also is 
here to check on submarine and other 
sea actiwities in the North Atlantic. A 
battalion of U. S. infantry, equipped with 
some tanks, is responsible for the secu- 
rity of the base. 

For the troops, Iceland is considered 
hardship duty. Their tours are limited to 
one year. 

The segregation policy—separating the 
Americans and the Icelanders—is only 
partly responsible for the hardship con- 
ditions. The lack of recreation facilities 
at the base is another factor. The enlisted 
men’s club, for example, is housed in a 
small building, just big enough for a 
couple of billiard tables and a few chairs. 
A new club is being built, but it will 
take at least a year—probably longer—to 
complete it. 

So, with little opportunity to go to 
town, and not much to do once they get 
there, the troops still have little to do in 
their off hours at the base. 

For the GI’s, there is one bright spot 
in the otherwise dreary atmosphere of 
life at Keflavik. The Icelandic girls don't 
seem to share the hostility of their men- 
folk toward the Yanks, and there are 
several hundred young women employed 
at the base. A number of Americans have 
wooed and won Icelandic brides. 

More fencing. But now still another 
fence is being built at Keflavik—to segre- 
gate the American troops from the liv- 
ing quarters of the Icelanders working 
at the base. 

“This,” said an American Air Force 
officer, “could lead to a very serious 
morale problem up here.” 
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Here is the frank and considered opinion of the 
world’s leading specialists in church fund-raising 


Nine out of ten of our Protestant ministers are paid less than 
$100 a week. On the average, according to a government re- 
port, we pay our full-time religious workers only $2560 a year. 
Many teen-age office boys make more. 

Even if the minister has use of a parsonage, his family’s ex- 
penses go up and up. His income stays put or increases but 
slightly. The pinch gets tighter and tighter. 

Why is this? Why must churches so generally underpay 
their good and dedicated spiritual leaders? 

Their budget-raising methods are faulty. That’s why. Under 
fear of failure, each item is pared down. Then canvassers plead 
with church members to meet the minimum budget. 

Far more successful, financially and spiritually, is the Wells 
Way of creative fund-raising. It is based not on the need of 
the church but on “the need of the giver to give.” In this con- 
cept, giving is not a payment for services rendered but, rather, 
an opportunity for grace to the giver. 

Using this positive force in Wells-directed canvasses, church 
after church has at least doubled its budget and permanently 
raised its standard of giving. Thousands of “impossible” build- 
ing funds have been pledged and paid. 

You are invited to send the coupon for information on how 
Wells can assist your church in solving its financial problems. 





We will be happy to mail you information about Wells Insured 
Fund-Raising Services, along with a record of recent canvasses 
completed for churches of your denomination and churches near 
you ¢ WELLS WAY is an International News-Magazine of Church 
Fund-Raising ¢« A Wells representative in a Complimentary Confer- 
ence will discuss your church’s problems with your responsible 
leaders and make suggestions entirely without obligation. 
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CHURCH FUND-RAISING 





222 N. WELLS ST. « CHICAGO 6, ILL. » CENTRAL 6-0506 
30 REGIONAL OFFICES IN THE U.S., CANADA AND AUSTRALIA 
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Wells Organizations 

Suite 1015, 222 N. Wells St., Chicago 6, Illinois 
Without obligation, please tell me about: 

(0 Wells Insured Building Fund Programs 

(— Wells Insured Budget-Pledge Canvass Services 

(C—O Send the next six issues of WELLS WAY, free 

C0 Have a Wells representative call me 
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~Houston’s Fabulous 


SHAMROCK$ 


Ne 





Becomes a Hilton Hotel 


T IS with great pleasure that Hilton Hotels 
I announce the acquisition of the Shamrock 
—a magnificent hotel in the heart of Texas. The 
attractively decorated Shamrock has individu- 
ally controlled air-conditioning in every room, 


beautiful year-round outdoor swimming pool, 


Executive Offices, Chicago 5, Iil. 





glamorous supper clubs with dancing to name 
bands, complete convention facilities, and a 
1000-car garage. Loyal friends of the Shamrock 
will find the hotel’s unique individuality has been 
faithfully maintained and the service greatly en- 


hanced by high standards of Hilton hospitality. 


Conrad N. Hilton, President 
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24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


The Department of Defense is putting a charge on services that, in the past, 
have been provided free. Here is how it affects you: 


CHARGE POLICY. You're going to have to fork over a fee, the Department 
announces, if you want to get a copy of a document or have a search made for 
information. Replacing lost discharge papers, for example, will cost you $1.50; 
searching through records carries a $2-an-hour price tag. 

The new policy stems from a Bureau of the Budget order of a while back. It 
directed Government agencies to put on a "pay for itself" basis any special 
service provided the public. Idea is to make users, rather than taxpayers, foot 
the bill for the cost of these activities. 





FEES FOR SERVICES. The Defense fees, in general, are for services 
involved in certifying records, searching files, and supplying information 
or documentation. Among the more important: 

Furnishing copies of documents relating to an individual's service. 

Filling requests for records of attendance at service schools. 

Tracing the whereabouts of someone in service. 

Copying medical and dental records of dependents of military personnel. 

Supplying photographs, maps or charts. 

Making copies of contracts, specifications, permits, or blueprints. 

Providing information from investigative reports. 





EXEMPT ITEMS. Note, however, that the Defense Department sets up a long list 
of information and record requests where fees will not apply. That includes 
such things as asking for copies of medical records when those are needed to get 
further medical care at Government expense. Or any service requested by next of 
kin of military personnel who are in a casualty status. Or services requested 
by a contractor when the cost would be passed along to the Government. 





FARM PRICES. Note this if you're thinking about buying or selling a farm: 
Chances are that prices of farm properties will not decline much further, Mervin 
G. Smith, chairman of Ohio State University's agricultural economics department, 
believes. He points to four things that should work to keep farm real estate 
values from dropping: Prospects that farm income will change little during the 
coming year. People's greater interest in farm realty as an investment. Move- 
ment of population and industry to rural areas. Government support of agricul- 
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tural products. As a possible offset to these factors, though, he adds, are 
farm real estate taxes: As they go up, prices tend to go down. 


ALIMONY. If a husband pays a former wife more alimony than is provided in 
a divorce decree, he may not be able to claim the entire amount as an income 
tax deduction. That's suggested by a recent Tax Court case. Situation involved 
a husband who was ordered to pay his wife $100 a month. Later, the divorce 
decree was amended to provide for higher payments, if the husband chose. He 
paid her $1,000 a month and claimed that amount as a deduction. But the Tax 
Court ruled that since he was not required to pay the larger amount, the extra 
sum was merely a gratuity and only $100 was deductible. 


DRAFT. Here's something your boy in college should know about a recent 
Selective Service policy applying to graduate students: It sets, for the first 
time, limits on the period in which deferments can be obtained to permit study 
for advanced degrees. Full-time students get two years to work on a master's 
degree, five for a Ph.D. If they take longer than that, no deferment. 


GERMAN BONDS. The Internal Revenue Service comes up with a ruling 
that affects people whose once-worthless German bonds are being replaced 
with new ones. The ruling spells out in detail how to treat that recovery 
for income tax purposes. It appears in Internal Revenue Bulletin No. 45. 
Copies are available, at 10 cents each, from the Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 





SOCIAL SECURITY. This to correct a misstatement from the Social Security 
Administration that we passed along to you: 

For a stepchild to receive survivor benefits based on the earnings of a 
person covered by Social Security, he must have had stepchild status for at 
least a year. But, for an adopted child, there is no time requirement. 





DEDUCTIONS. The fact that you entertain business guests at your 
country estate is not reason enough for you to claim a part of the cost of 
maintaining the estate as a business expense for income tax purposes. So 
holds the U.S. Tax Court in a new decision. 





JOB BOOKLET. It's wrong to think that a girl's chances of getting an 
engineering education and then a job are limited. So holds a new Department of 
Labor booklet, "Employment Opportunities for Women in Professional Engineering." 
For sale, at 20 cents, by the Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 





WINTER DRIVING. With cold months ahead, you'd be wise to check up on your 
automobile's exhaust system. A motor-vehicle-research concern says that the 
average safe life of such equipment is about 18 months or 18,000 miles, depending 
on operating conditions. And the Chicago Motor Club warns that a hatful of 
carbon monoxide in a closed sedan is enough to kill an occupant in 30 minutes; 
only one part of this exhaust-gas ingredient in 1,700 of air can cause nausea. 

Advice these sources offer: Don't park with the engine idling for long 
periods. Keep one window slightly open when driving. Guard children and older 
people particularly; they succumb more quickly to 2arbon monoxide. 
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Use the Short Cut 


for your long hauls 


Is your shipping platform miles away from 
Western Maryland rails? No matter, you 
still may benefit by using this busy line. 


For Western Maryland is the ‘‘center link” 
in several of the fastest routes between the 
Atlantic Seaboard and the Middle West. 
Routes that shun crowded cities. Swing 
across open country. Keep away from 
clogged terminals. 


Western Maryland saves miles and time 
for minute-counting shippers. Hustles 
trainload after trainload of Eastern-made 
goods through the Maryland hills and on 
toward the West. 


And highballs products from the prairie 
states back East. 


Heavy rail, well-tended roadbed and on- 
the-dot schedules have earned for Western 
Maryland its right to be called the Short 
Cut for Fast Freight. 


Route your through shipments via 


WESTERN MARYLAND 
RAILWAY 


St. Paul Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 


The Short Cut for Fast Freight 











Don’t Walk... 


push a button and 


TALK! 


eAre your executives and employees 
constantly running back and forth? Is 
your switchboard snarled? Can you 
reach hard-to-locate employees? Is 
production lagging? Executone inter- 
com puts an end to this time-and- 
money waste! 

Instant and crystal-clear voice-to- 
voice contact speeds output, increases 
office and plant efficiency, cuts costs! 

No matter what your business, or 
size, let us prove that Executone pays 
for itself quickly— many times over. 
Mail coupon now— 
no obligation! 





NOCUIOME 


INTERCOM SYSTEMS 


1 
| executone, Inc. Dept. L-3 | 
| 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. | 
| Without obligation, please let me have: | 
| (1) The name of your local Distributor | 
| [) Complete descriptive literature | 
1 
I 
| 


NAME.......... 





FIRM 





ADDRESS... 





In Canada-331 Bartlett Ave., Toronto 
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When Alger Hiss Gets Out: 
He'll Still Not Be Free Man 


What will Alger Hisssdo when 
released from prison next week? 

He will be broke, out of a job, 
unable to hold public office or 
even vote in New York, where 
he is expected to live. Disbarred, 
he cannot practice law; he has no 
plans to write a book. 

Aid may come from those who 
believe him innocent of spying, 
but most doors will be closed to 
the convicted perjurer. 


Alger Hiss will be released from the 
Lewisburg, Pa., penitentiary on the 
morning of November 27. 

He will have to take up everyday life 
once more after being convicted and im- 
prisoned for three years and eight months 
for lying about passing secret documents 
to Communists. No American of such 
prominence ever before was jailed on a 
comparable charge. The prosecutor at his 
trial compared him to Benedict Arnold, 
long a symbol of disloyalty in high 
places. But Arnold never went to jail, 
and he never lived in the United States 
after his crime. 

All the things that once came so easily 
to Hiss—money, important jobs, profes- 
sional prestige—will be hard or impos- 
sible for him to regain. Under the laws 
of New York, where his friends expect 
him to live, he never again will be able 
to vote, serve on juries or hold public 
office. 

Yet once he sat beside President 
Roosevelt and Premier Stalin at the Yalta 
Conference. He was Secretary General 
of the San Francisco Conference, where 
the United Nations was organized. When 
he was indicted, he was president of the 
Carnegie Foundation for International 
Peace, at $20,000 a year. 

Hiss’s brilliant legal mind never again 
will be used for the practice of law, un- 
less he is pardoned. Because of his con- 
viction for the felony of perjury, he has 
been disbarred from practice in the 
federal courts and those of Massachusetts 
and New York. It is unlikely he would 
be admitted to the bar of any other 
State. 

Hiss will not be able to leave the 
country, or even to travel outside of New 
York, without the permission of his pro- 


bation officer until early September, 
1955. Until then he is on “conditional re- 
lease,” since he was given time off his 
five-year sentence for good behavior, 
He must report monthly to his probation 
officer and take the officer’s advice for 
his “adjustment” and “rehabilitation.” If 
he violates orders, he can be sent back 
to prison. 

Alger Hiss is broke and will need a 
job. He spent his last cent on his first 
trial. Friends and relatives paid for the 
second trial. His present lawyers are serv- 
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ALGER HISS 
What will he live on? 


ing without charge. One of them is a 
niece of Senator Herbert Lehman, Mrs. 
Helen Buttenweisser, at whose home the 
Hisses lived for a time before his im- 
prisonment. 

Mrs. Hiss has been working for the 
past two years for the New York pub- 
lishing firm of Nelson Doubleday, Inc. 
She helps fill mail orders in the store- 
room. Her husband’s work, incidentally, 
also has been in a storeroom, at the 
penitentiary. 

Hiss’s lawyers say he has made no 
plans for employment. Some _ persons 
have suggested that Hiss would be valu- 
able as a research man and brief writer 
for some large law firm. But Robert 
Benjamin, one of his attorneys, says he 
believes that most law firms would con- 
sider it improper to have a disbarred 

(Continued on page 86) 
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lawyer on their staff, even in a research 
capacity. 

Writing of some kind is what Hiss 
would like to do. However, Chester 
Lane, another of his attorneys, in telling 
about this, remarked: “It is doubtful if 
any publisher will offer him a job.” 

Before he went to jail, Hiss talked of 
writing a book, says Douglas M. Black, 
president of Doubleday. But Mr. Black 
has heard no more from him about the 
project. 

If Hiss wrote a book about himself, 
he undoubtedly could sell it for a large 
sum. But his lawyers say he has not 
written such a book and has no plans 
to write one. His brother, Donald Hiss, 
a member of the Washington, D. C., law 
firm of Dean Acheson, former Secretary 
of State, says: “Alger feels his whole 
life already is a matter of record.” 

Department of Justice officials indi- 
cate they have no present plans for 
further legal action against Hiss. Al- 
though the espionage laws have been 
amended since his conviction, they still 
do not permit his prosecution for the | 
prewar acts about which he was con- 
victed of lying. He could, however, be 
jailed again if it ever is shown that he 
spied during wartime or in the period 
after September, 1947. 

Members of Congress who first threw 
light on Hiss may question him again. 
They may ask him about Noel Field, 
who has remained in Poland after being 
released from a Polish prison. Witnesses 
at Hiss’s trials said Mr. Field was a Com- 
munist and a friend of Hiss, that Hiss 
tried to get Mr. Field into his under- 
ground apparatus, and that Hiss recom- 
mended him as an aide to the U.S. High 
Commissioner of the Philippines. 

To whom will Hiss turn when he 
leaves prison? 

Hiss, now 50 years old, will join his 
wife and 14-year-old son, Anthony. 
They probably will live in her small 
Greenwich Village apartment. Mrs. 
Hiss’s son by her first marriage, Timothy 
Hobson, now 28, is studying medicine 
in Europe. 

Help undoubtedly will be offered 
Hiss, says Chester Lane, by some of his 
wealthy and prominent friends who pub- 
licly endorsed him before Congress and 
the courts. His glittering array of charac- 
ter witnesses was headed by two Su- 
preme Court Justices, Felix Frankfurter 
and Stanley Reed. 

Many people have persisted in believ- 
ing Hiss innocent. The former Lord 
Chancellor of Great Britain, Earl Jowitt, 
wrote a book, “The Strange Case of Al- 
ger Hiss,” questioning the justice of 
Hiss’s conviction. 

But most Americans will be thinking 
of his trial and conviction when they 
hear of Alger Hiss in the future. 
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AIM for Better, Damage-Free Carloading 


with Acme Steel Strapping Ideas 


The efficiencies in modern methods of loading freight cars pay off 

for both the shipper and the consignee. . . in time saved and money saved. 
Acme Steel Strapping Idea No. 412 is helping prove this for Thor 
Corporation, Chicago. Washers, dryers and ironers are packed in 

cars by the “floating load” method. Because the entire load can 

shift on impact, up to 50% of the shock is dissipated without damaging 
the lading. By this Acme Steel method, loading time and dunnage 

costs are reduced. And since cumbersome wood bracing is no longer 
required, freight costs are lower. Unloading of the safely delivered 
appliances is under way after a simple snip of the steel strapping. 


Ask your Acme Idea Man to demonstrate how you can give better 
protection to your shipments... at lower cost. Or, write 

Acme Steel Products Division, Dept. CD-114, Acme Steel Company, 
2840 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois. Or, Acme Steel Company 
of Canada, Ltd., 660 St. Catherine St. W., Montreal, Quebec. 
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MAN ... Sam Rayburn 


41 Years of Experience 
To Help—or Hinder—Ike 


Mr. Rayburn, bearing a grievance against the 
President, is the man who will say how much 
Democratic co-operation is to be given to the Ad- 
ministration in the coming congressional session. 


pos RAYBURN, Of Texas, is the Demo- 
crat with whom President Eisenhower 
must learn to get along if he is to 
receive the Democratic congressional co- 
operation that he is requesting. More, 
perhaps, than any other man in Congress, 
Mr. Rayburn is in a position to give or 
withhold such help. 

The Texan is to be Speaker of the 
House again, but his influence and lead- 
ership extend to the Senate as well. He 
is expected to set the course of the 84th 
Congress and make the hard, day-to-day 
strategy decisions for the new Democrat- 
ic majorities. And, just now, he does not 
think too kindly of the President. 

In most situations, mutual friends 
think, Mr. Eisenhower and Mr. Rayburn 
would be able to work together with 
some ease. Both are considered reason- 
able men who know the uses of 
compromise. Both are moderates, 
middle-roaders in their economic 
thinking. But in the present situa- 
tion there are special circum- 
stances that, many think, blight the 
prospect for any close and continu- 
ing co-operation. 

For one thing, Mr. Rayburn, al- 
though not usually one to harbor a 
grudge, has a score to settle with 
the President and is outspoken 
about it. He and other top Demo- 
crats are incensed at Republican 
charges which he thinks implied 
treason by Democrats long in the 
public service. For another, this 
Democratic group is said to have 
little intention of co-operating to 
the point of building a Republican 
record to be used against them in 
the presidential election of 1956. 

Rallying point. The Democrat- 
ic group coalesces easily and natur- 
ally around Mr. Rayburn. Now 72, 
he has been in Congress continu- 
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ously since 1913, longer than any other 
member of the House or Senate. He 
has served as Speaker the longest of any 
man in history. He is wise in the ways 
of passing legislation or, adversaries have 
found, blocking it. 

Over the decades, Mr. Rayburn has 
made it his business to keep in close 
personal touch with all the Democrats in 
the House, to know their political needs, 
supply them when he can. They come to 
him often with personal, as well as po- 
litical, problems. They know him as a 
friend whose reputation for old-fash- 


ioned promise keeping is unmarred. 

All this translates itself into many ad- 
vantages when it comes to Mr. Rayburn’s 
job of party leadership. He has his par- 
ticular friends on every committee. He 
knows the ins and outs of every major 





... some ice breaking to do 
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bill, the disputes that surround it, the 
compromises that may have to be made, 
long before the measure emerges for con- 
sideration by the House. 

In the House, too, Mr. Rayburn is 
to be bulwarked by the assistance of 
the future Democratic Floor Leader, 
John W. McCormack, of Massachusetts, 
who is specially equipped to bargain 
with the partv’s Northern liberal wing. 
In addition, the Speaker and the Repub- 
lican Floor Leader, Joseph W. Martin, 
Jr., are old friends. In the past, they 
have been able to sit down and talk sit- 
uations out. 

In the Senate, the next Democratic 
Floor Leader, Lyndon B. Johnson, of 
Texas, is a Rayburn protégé. He makes 


_ no important moves without consulting 


his tutor. Alben W. Barkley, re-entering 
the Senate, is expected to join the 
leadership group as an elder states- 
man. He spent years as Democratic 
leader of the Senate befcre his 
election to the Vice Presidency. 

The two Senators from Georgia, 
Walter F. George and Richard B. 
Russell, both veterans, are to con- 
tribute their share, especially on 
matters affectingethe South. As a 
Southerner himself, Mr. Rayburn is 
on easy terms with them. In addi- 
tion, the Speaker and former Pres- 
ident Harry S. Truman remain the 
closest of friends. In tight situa- 
tions, the telephone line to Inde- 
pendence, Mo., is expected to be 
busy. 

All these men (except Mr. Mar- 
tin) will share in shaping Demo- 
cratic strategy. They form a con- 
cededly skilled and _ professional 
group. When disagreements arise 
among them, however, Mr. Ray- 
burn’s judgment is considered likely 

(Continued on page 90) 
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Mr. Nixon’‘s charges left 
Democrats smoldering . . . 


to prevail. But all join Mr. Rayburn in 
his resentment at Republican speeches 
imputing disloyalty to Democrats. 
Beyond forgiving? The subject ap- 
parently remains much on Mr. Rayburn’s 
mind. It comes out in casual private con- 
versation and in public statements. He 
says he can stand charges of crime and 
corruption, but accusations which he be- 
lieves suggest treason are “unforgivable.” 
Some of his feeling goes back to the 
early days of the last Congress. Then, as 
now, Mr. Eisenhower was asking for 
Democratic assistance. The Republican 
charges made during the 1952 campaign 
against the Democratic Party, for harbor- 
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DEMOCRATS RAYBURN & McCORMACK 
-..some resentment, some politics 


ing alleged subversives and disloyal per- 
sons in Government, were repeated after 
the election. In a White House confer- 
ence, Mr. Rayburn told the President 
there could be no co-operation so long 
as this continued. 

The Harry Dexter White case fol- 
lowed, but, soon thereafter, the so-called 
disloyalty accusations were dropped by 
responsible Administration officials. In 
the closing weeks of this year’s cam- 
paign, the controversy was revived, vig- 
orously, however, by Vice President 
Richard M. Nixon. Mr. Eisenhower sent 
Mr. Nixon a letter applauding his part 
in the campaign. 

These developments leave the Demo- 
cratic leaders smoldering. Mr. Nixon, 
presiding over the Senate, .is expected 
to receive some rough treatment from 
the Democrats there. Indications are 
they will not be disposed to listen when, 
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... President may be forced 
into vetoing big bills 


as he has done in the past, he seeks 
their support for Administration projects. 
And Mr. Rayburn remains outraged. 

The Republican charges, which the 
Democrats feel still imply disloyalty, are, 
in the opinion of realistic observers, the 
greatest stumbling block to Democratic 
co-operation with the Administration. 
But they are not all that stands in the 
way. 

Election ahead. The Democratic plan 
now is to await the President’s state-of- 
the-union message early in January. It is 
to be closely studied to see how much of 
it the Democrats can support and in 
what respects it falls short of Democratic 
objectives. 

Meanwhile, plans are in the making 
for a Democratic program to be set up in 
opposition to that of the President. There 
is talk of new farm legislation to restore 
high price supports, of tax revision for 
the low-bracket taxpayer, of amend- 
ments to make the Taft-Hartley law 
more pleasing to the labor unions. 

The purpose would be to identify the 
Democratic Party with legislation that 
Mr. Rayburn and other leaders believe 
the public wants. As they see it, the 
President conceivably could be forced 
into some vetoes, which would sharpen 
issues for 1956. 

But there undoubtedly will remain 
areas of broad agreement between Ad- 
ministration and Democratic policy in 
domestic matters. In foreign affairs little 
abrasion between the White House and 
the Democratic Congress is anticipated, 
although the latter might insist on more 
positive policies. The Democrats may also 
want a more vigorous and more costly de- 
fense program than does the economy- 
minded President. 

Much, of course, might be worked out 
in the weekly conferences Mr. Eisen- 
hower plans with the Democratic (and 
Republican) leaders. Mr. Rayburn and 
his colleagues are, however, somewhat 
suspicious of the President’s offer of con- 
sultation. They are waiting to see wheth- 
er they are to be called in to participate 
in the making of a legislative program, or 
merely to be notified of decisions already 
made at the White House. 

Where help begins. Thus, close ob- 
servers see many obstacles to extensive 
co-operation. They suggest that it may 
be too late for the President to mollify 
Democratic resentment at the disloyalty 
charges. Many minds already are fixed 
on the 1956 election. Mr. Rayburn says 
his Democrats are ready to give their 
help. But he says it guardedly. Co-oper- 
ation, he makes it plain, depends first of 
all on the attitude of the Administration. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S VIEWS— 


ON RUSSIAN INCIDENT: Reds’ Attitude More Conciliatory 
ON PUBLIC POWER: Question Is, Where Can It Stop? 


Here are President Eisenhower's views, just 
expressed, on two of the most controversial 
issues in the U. S. today: 

¢ On shooting down of an American plane 
by Russian MIG’s near Japan's coast, the Pres- 
ident explains that the issue is not clear cut, he 
will not favor drastic reaction. 


¢ On the much-discussed Dixon-Yates con- 
tract to furnish private power to TVA, Mr. 
Eisenhower calls it a sound policy decision, 
and said he is sticking by it. 

The President gives his reasons below, in 
reply to newsmen’‘s questions. Answers are 
paraphrased, as required by the White House. 


WHAT MR. EISENHOWER SAID ABOUT DOWNING OF U.S. PLANE 


Following, from President Eisenhower’s press conference 
of Nov. 10, 1954, are the questions and paraphrased an- 
swers concerning the shooting down of a U. S. airplane by 
the Russians: 


Q: Mr. President, regarding the shooting down of one of 
our B-29s recently by Russian fighters, is there anything we 
can do to guard against such incidents and force reparations, 
aside from filing formal protests? 

The President: Mr. Eisenhower said it was a very compli- 
cated, in some ways tricky, problem. 

The world, enjoying what we call a peace, is nevertheless 
very watchful of its own borders, he said. 

The President said he would point out some of the cloudy 
features of this last incident. 

The Habomai Islands, right off the coast of Hokkaido 
(Japan), range from two miles away on out to several 
miles away, Mr. Eisenhower said. 

During the World War, he continued, the Kuriles were 
turned over by agreement to the Russians. No matter what 
one thinks of the wisdom or unwisdom of that agreement, 
he said, there was the further complication that the southern 
boundary of the Kuriles was not definitely defined. Since 
then, the Soviets have claimed that the little islands just 
off Hokkaido were part of the Kuriles. 

This incident took place right in that area, the President ex- 
plained. Naturally, since it is a disputed area, the Soviets 
are very jealous about keeping hold of it. Mr. Eisenhower 
said he supposed the Russians were going on the theory 
that possession is nine points of the law. 

In any event, Mr. Eisenhower continued, this isn’t one 
of those clear-cut things where you can just say this must be 
so, and that is that. 

The Administration believes that the U.S. is the aggrieved 
party, the President said, and he believes that we are en- 
titled to courteous answers and an examination into the 
matter. In this latest incident there was, Mr. Eisenhower 
declared, a very considerable difference in attitude shown 
on the part of the Russians than there had been in the past. 

The President said he could not say just exactly what 
would come out of this incident. But he did want to point 
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out that these things are not always so completely cleancut 
as they might look on the surface. The Administration 
thinks that the U.S. is aggrieved, and believes that the 
plane had a right to be where it was. Therefore, the pro- 
test was made, at his direction and with his approval, 
Mr. Eisenhower said. 

Q: Mr. President, Chip Bohlen, our Ambassador to Rus- 
sia, attended an anniversary party in Moscow the other night. 
Now he has been criticized for that, because of this plane 
incident. Do you see anything unbecoming in his conduct? 

The President: Mr. Eisenhower observed that criticism of 
such things more often is caused by emotions and sentiment 
than by calm, logical observation. 

As he understands it, the President said, Mr. Bohlen got 
news of the plane incident just half an hour before he was to 
go to the party, which was to be a very formal affair in the 
capital. 

The American Ambassador, Mr. Eisenhower continued, 
could not have known the details then, couldn’t have any 
good basis for making up his mind whether an American 
plane had gotten lost, whether there had been an accident, 
or just what had happened. He had to make up his mind on 
the spur of the mo.aent, the President said, adding that the 
U.S. has a good group of foreign-service officers who can be 
trusted to act with good judgment, as far as the facts avail- 
able to them will permit them to act. 

Mr. Eisenhower concluded that he did not plan to sit in 
Washington and say that it was wrong for the U.S. Ambassa- 
dor to go to that party. 

Q: Whatever possessed us to give away the Kuriles? 
[laughter] 

The President: Mr. Eisenhower said he really hadn't 
the slightest notion. He explained that he did not attend any 
of the conferences during the war when Americans were 
conferring with the Soviets, so he didn’t know what the 
influences were. It was one thing concerning which he had 
never talked to any of the principals, so, except for the papers 
that have been published on these things, he knows nothing 
about it, he said. 

Q: Mr. President, could you tell us anything about the 
possible use of fighter escorts in cases like that of the B-29? 
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The President: Mr. Eisenhower said that his own feeling 
was that, when we used planes for any necessary or desirable 
purpose in areas that are risky, they ought to be planes that 
fit that particular specification, and we shouldn’t use them 
as just sitting ducks. 

If fighter escorts are necessary where we know we have 
a right to go, then we ought to use them, the President said. 

Mr. Eisenhower recalled that some time back a British 
plane was downed at sea, with Americans aboard, and the 
U.S. wanted to pursue rescue operations. The forces going 
in there were directed to protect themselves, because they 
were in an area where they had a right to be. We should—we 
must do that, the President said. 

Q: Mr. President, about the plane incident—you said it 
was not one of those clear-cut things. Could you tell us what 
it is that isn’t clear cut. 

The President: Mr. Eisenhower said he thought he had ex- 
plained it very carefully—that the Soviets are claiming title 
to a little group of islands well to the south of the Kuriles, 


WHAT MR. EISENHOWER SAID 


Following are the questions and paraphrased answers 
from the President’s press conference concerning the pro- 
posed Dixon-Yates power contract: 


Q: Mr. President, Thomas Murray, a member of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, testified this week that the 
top-level management of the AEC was being diverted from 
its primary mission by what he described as a _ political 
controversy over the Dixon-Yates contract. Would you 
agree with this conclusion? 

The President: Mr. Eisenhower said he _ believes, of 
course, that any business organization working for the 
Government should be nonpolitical, and he deplores any 
thought that there has been an effort to make this matter 
political. 

On the contrary, the President said, there was no ef- 
fort to keep this contract, to which some objection has 
been raised, under cover until after the elections. It was 
laid out and spread out on the record as fast as it could 
be-first, the negotiations, and, after the contract was 
once in the hands of the Congress, then the country, he 
declared. 

Possibly, Mr. Eisenhower said, he had better straighten 
out once again his attitude toward the whole business. 

It was represented to him, he declared, that there was 
going to be an acute power shortage in the TVA area by 
1957. 

And in that area, Mr. Eisenhower added, the Federal 
Government has not only fully developed the water power, 
but has then built the steam plants to firm up that water 
power, then has built additional steam plants, and is still 
enlarging some of them. 

The question becomes, how long does this go along at 
federal expense unless we do it in the Smoky Hill Valley 
and in the Penobscot Valley, and in the Hudson Valley, 
and all the rest of the world, Mr. Eisenhower continued. 

It would seem as though it was time to take a look at this, 
the President said, so, consequently, he had asked: How 
can we supply that need without putting the Government 
in the position that in perpetuity it is going to continue to 
build steam plants anywhere anyone wants them? 

One way to do it was to take the needs of AEC and see 
whether they could be supplied with the extra 600,000 
kilowatts it was then predicted they were going to need in 
1957, the President said. Then, without damaging the peo- 
ple of that area, the Government could go ahead and give 
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one of, which is only a matter of two or three miles off 
Hokkaido. 

That has never been accepted by the United States or by 
Japan, the President continued. Mr. Eisenhower said he be- 
lieved that line came about because it was an occupation 
line agreed upon by the Supreme Commander right after the 
war. It is now called a part of the Soviet territory by the Rus- 
sians, but the U.S. doesn’t admit that. It isn’t one of those 
cases where a plane has come out in the middle of the ocean 
toward Hawaii and shot you down, the President said. 

Q: Mr. President, you said there has been a very con- 
siderable difference of attitude shown in this case than in 
previous instances. Do you mean the Russians have been 
more receptive to our protests? 

The President: Mr. Eisenhower said the general attitude 
seemed to be more conciliatory than it has been in some for- 
mer instances. He could say no more than that at the mo- 
ment, the President said, because he didn’t know whether the 
note itself had been released or not. 


ABOUT DIXON-YATES CONTRACT 


everybody time to take a good look at the problem and 
study it out, he added. 

There is nothing in the contract that could raise by a 
single cent the prices that TVA charges its customers for 
power, the: President said. The contract was gone over by 
the Federal Power Commission, by TVA and, the President 
believed, by the General Accounting Office, all of whom 
found it a satisfactory contract. 

If there is anything political in it, the President said, 
someone is making it that way; it is nothing political from 
his viewpoint, he declared. 

Mr. Eisenhower said he had appointed a man to head 
the TVA who, as far as he knew, had never had a political 
affiliation in his life, who had a long professional career, 
and who was competent in the field of hydroelectric engi- 
neering. He has one order, Mr. Eisenhower said—to find out 
the facts and advise the President and the Congress as to 
what he believes to be right. So if there is any politics in 
this thing, it is not of the President’s choosing, Mr. Eisen- 
hower asserted. 

Q: Mr. President, this week one of your strong supporters 
journalistically, the Scripps-Howard papers, called on you 
to let go of the Dixon-Yates contract. They said it was a 
dangerous thing politically and would hurt you. Have you 
changed your mind, or, from what you said a moment ago, 
do we understand that it is going to go through? 

The President: Mr. Eisenhower said he hadn’t changed 
his mind for this simple reason: No better contract has been 
offered. If we are going to get power in that region, and in 
that amount, he knows of no better way to get it, and no 
better way has been offered, the President said. Until 
some better way is offered, he will have to stick to this one. 

Q: Mr. President, why were not the specifications laid 
down for this, and competitive bids asked? 

The President: Mr. Eisenhower said he wouldn’t like to 
be quoted so exactly that he couldn’t change his mind, but, 
as he remembered it, he was informed that the matter had 
been put up to a number of utilities, and there were only 
two offers received. One was completely unacceptable be- 
cause there was no risk whatsoever, he said. 

In the past, when AEC has made contracts, they have 
been strictly on a cost-plus basis, Mr. Eisenhower explained. 

The President said he had rejected those. He felt we 
ought to have a contract where there was some risk shared 
by the building companies, so he had insisted on that. 

The other plan that was submitted, as he understood it, 
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was again one where the building companies took no risk, 
the President said. 

Q: I understand that TVA was not consuited in the initial 
steps? 

The President: Mr. Eisenhower said the reporter would 
have to check that with AEC and with the Bureau of the 
Budget. He couldn’t be expected to recall every detail, the 
President said. But Mr. Eisenhower did know they came and 
sat in front of him often enough, and he assumed TVA 
knew about it. 

Q: The previous Chairman of TVA testified that he was 
not called in on the initial proceedings to give expert advice. 

The President: Mr. Eisenhower said he believed the prior 
Chairman’s whole attitude toward this particular matter 
was well known, but reporters could check elsewhere for 
that detail. 

Q: Are you adamant against TVA expanding further? 

The President: Mr. Eisenhower said he hoped he was old 
enough that he didn’t think there was anything particularly 
sacrosanct about his decisions and conclusions, but he did 
believe this: That, if we continue to expand there, what are 
we going to do about the other sections of this country? 

Mr. Eisenhower said he thought there had to be a 
policy deliberately adopted by the United States before we 
can make these things so lopsided, because, for every 
argument he hears for TVA, he has many, many people, 
political leaders, business leaders, come to his office and say: 
Why do you continue to give them cheap power and take 
away our industries, and then we pay taxes to support them? 

Mr. Eisenhower said he didn’t know whether there was 
any justice to that argument, but he has put a man down 
there from whom be believes we can all expect absolutely 





objective and complete reporting on the thing. The Presi- 
dent said he hopes we get it, because he would like to know 
what the answer is. 

Q: Mr. President, there are two kinds of expansion. One is 
geographical and the other one is expanding power produc- 
tion, inside TVA’s area. Now, do you oppose expansion both 
ways? 

The President: Mr. Eisenhower said he didn’t know too 
much about it. But, the President asked, if the Federal 
Government is committed to building power in the TVA area, 
and giving them 100 per cent of all they will ever want in 
their estimates for the next five years, why dosen’t the Gov- 
ernment do it in the Mississippi Valley? That is what he 
wants to know, Mr. Eisenhower said, and no one answers 
for him. 

The President said the TVA people came into his office 
and stood around and argued, and he said: Well, now, are 
you ready to support this kind of development for the upper 
Mississippi? And, he said, they just looked at him and said: 
That is outside the question. But it isn’t to him, the President 
said. Mr. Eisenhower said he believes that the United States 
should be treated fairly all the way through. 

Q: Their argument down there is that the Federal Govern- 
ment is a power monopoly in that area. Any expansion they 
get in that region must come from the Federal Government. 

The President: Mr. Eisenhower said that, to his mind, he 
would hate to be admitting that he was completely and 
absolutely dependent upon the vagaries of the Federal 
Government that might do anything at any moment, and 
he doesn’t believe any section of this country has to be 
completely dependent upon the Federal Government, unless 
it is the District of Columbia. 


—Harris & Ewing 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER ANSWERS A QUESTION AT HIS PRESS CONFERENCE 
There’s nothing political, he says, in the Dixon-Yates contract 
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- Get full figuring “AUTOMATION with 


New MONRO:MATIC 


Still Another 
New MONROE! 


Here’s another completely new Monroe—the very latest 
in fully automatic calculators. 

Take zeros for example, or decimals, just two of the 
many exclusive automatic features of the new Monroe 
Simplex 8N. Both flow automatically! Or, simply touch 
a single key to square a number automatically! Multi- 
plication, division, addition, and subtraction...all your 
figuring work is turned out easily and with lightning speed, 
because it’s done automatically. And, after each problem 
the carriage automatically positions itself for the next one! 


Yet, the Monroe Simplex 8N is simplicity itself. Its 
single keyboard means more figures can be set with less 
motion. Cuts hours of figuring time to minutes. And with 
Automation doing most of the work, the operator by- 
passes hundreds of extra steps and intermediate operations. 

Your Man from Monroe will explain how to get the most 
out of Automation. Let him show you how this new 8N 
Monro*Matic flies through your figure work. He’s listed 
in your local classified telephone directory. Monroe 
Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 


OPERATORS WHO KNOW... PREFER M O N RO E CALCULATING, ADDING, ACCOUNTING MACHINES 














You've got 


to be... HERE! 


Where even the Weather 
is an Aid to Industry! 


To compete for your share of this market of 28 million people 
in the Southeast, you’ve got to be here—where even the weather 
is a golden asset to industry. Our mild, snow-free climate cuts 
heating costs and absenteeism, allows year-round outdoor activi- 
ties. The same climate guarantees you ample ground water 
(average annual rainfall, 50.42 inches). 


More assets... More profits for you! 


And here’s more: Ample, low-cost power; available raw ma- 
terials; dependable transportation; plentiful, intelligent and will- 
ing labor; cooperative local governments. And for your banking 
connection, the Southeast’s oldest national bank, The First Na- 
tional Bank of Atlanta . : . a bank that will help you find the 
ideal location in the Southeast for your plant . . . a bank that can 
handle your every financial need, including financing your re- 
location. 

Experienced Industrial Location Spe- 
cialists are available to do your spade- 
work. They are ready to start this 
minute to help you find the best loca- 
tion for your operation. Many choice 
river sites are available. 


THE 


FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF 


ATLANTA Write today. All inquiries held in strictest 


confidence. Address Business Develop- 
ment Department, The First National 
Bank of Atlanta, Atlanta, Georgia. 


ee. in Business 
for Your Business 


(Capital Funds in excess of $22,000,000) 





=\We’ve Been Asked: 


ABOUT WINNERS 
IN “RECOUNTS” 











e A recount of votes in close 
Senate elections could bring 
an upset in results. 


® History shows that only few 
challenges have affected who 
gets Senate seats. 


With very close Senate elections in 
several States, and talk of recounts 
of the votes, the question is raised: 
Is such a recheck possible? 

Yes. A recount of votes can be made by 

State officials. And a recount could pos- 

sibly change the results of original tabu- 

lations in such close Senate races as those 
in Oregon and New Jersey. In addition, 

the Senate itself has the power to make a 

recheck of ballots and to turn down a 

candidate who has been certified as 

elected by a State Governor. 


Has the original count ever been 

reversed by a recheck of ballots? 
Where States themselves have made re- 
counts of the votes for the U.S. Senate, 
there is no record of a reversal of the first 
count. Where the Senate itself has made 
recounts, however, there has been one 
case where a candidate previously cer- 
tified as elected, was unseated and his 
opponent given the seat. In one other 
case, neither candidate was accepted. Al- 
together the Senate, through election 
committees, has made recounts in eight 
contests. 


Actually, the recount of votes for Senate 
seats goes back only to the 1918 elec- 
tion. That’s because Senators have been 
elected by popular vote only since the 
17th Amendment to the Constitution be- 
came effective in 1913; before that, State 
legislatures chose Senators. 


In which dispute was a Senator un- 
seated after a recount? 

That was after the 1924 election in Iowa, 
when Smith W. Brookhart, Republican, 
was declared winner over the Demo- 
crat, Daniel F. Steck. The election was 
contested both by the loser and by the 
Republican State Committee of Iowa, 
which claimed that Mr. Brookhart was 
not truly a Republican. A Senate com- 
mittee investigated and after a recount 
found that Mr. Steck was the winner by 
1,420 votes. Mr. Brookhart, who already 
had been sworn in as a Senator, was un- 
seated and replaced by Mr. Steck. This 
was the only case in history where a 
Senator, after being seated, was removed 
as a result of a new count of votes. 
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When was neither candidate seated 
after a recount? 

That was after the hotly contested elec- 
tion of 1926 in Pennsylvania in which 
there were charges of excessive cam- 
paign expenditures as well as of irregu- 
larities in the voting. The first count of 
votes gave Republican candidate Wil- 
liam S. Vare a lead over the Democrat, 
William B. Wilson. After a long investi- 
gation by a Senate committee, the Senate 
voted to deny Mr. Vare a seat and also 
decided that Mr. Wilson had not been 
elected. Shortly afterward, the Governor 
of Pennsylvania named another man to 
take this vacant seat. 


What was the first Senate election to 
be disputed? 

In the 1918 election in Michigan, Henry 
Ford, running as a Democratic nominee, 
contested the election of Republican 
Truman N. Newberry. A Senate com- 
mittee rechecked the ballots and de- 
cided that Mr. Newberry had won by 
a little more than 4,000 votes. 


Has there been a recent Senate re- 
check of ballots? 

Yes. After the general election in 1952, 
Democrat Dennis Chavez, of New Mex- 
ico, was declared elected and was seated. 
This was disputed by Republican Patrick 
J. Hurley. A Senate subcommittee re- 
examined nearly half of the votes cast 
and challenged the election of Mr. Cha- 
vez. In March, 1954, the Senate rejected 
the committee recommendation and de- 
clared Senator Chavez was entitled to 
keep his seat. 


What, briefly, were the other cases 

involving Senate recounts? 
In the election of 1922 in Texas, after a 
Senate’s committee recheck of ballots, 
Earle B. Mayfield was upheld in his vic- 
tory over George E. B. Peddy. In 1930, 
J. Thomas Heflin, of Alabama, challenged 
the election of John H. Bankhead. Sen- 
ator Bankhead was upheld after a Senate 
recount of votes. A long dispute followed 
the election in 1946 of the Democratic 
candidate Herbert R. O’Conor in Mary- 
land. All of the votes cast in the 
State were recounted by a Senate com- 
mittee and Mr. O’Conor won out over 
the Republican D. John Markey. In the 
other case where the Senate ordered a 
vote recheck, in the 1946 election, Dem- 
ocrat Harley M. Kilgore, of West Vir- 
ginia, kept his seat over Republican Tom 
Sweeney. 


These are the cases where the Senate 
has made actual recounts of all or some 
of the ballots in State elections. There 
have been other cases of disputed elec- 
tions that did not result in recanvasses 
of the votes. But, for the most part, chal- 
lenges have not brought about loss of 
the seats for which Senators have been 
certified as victors by their States. 
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YOUR 
BUSINESS 
NEEDS 
OFFICES 
TO 

GROW IN 








...and there’s only one way to get them! 
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The modular Arnot way of furnishing and 
partitioning is the only solution to the problem 
of growth in the office. With it, your office 
grows freely, naturally. Your partitions, made up 
of interchangeable panels, are free-standing. 
Your desks and tables are also made up of 
interchangeable parts, assembled in minutes 
without special labor of any kind. 

Hence, today’s L-shaped desk-and-table unit 

is tomorrow’s U-shape or T-shape. Nothing is 
wasted and everything is integrated, 
color-coordinated, design-coordinated. 


Arnot-Jamestown, manufacturer of 
PARTITION-ettes* and OFFICE-ettest, is a 
pioneer in the modular office furniture field. 
Available to you (or your architect or interior 
designer) is the experience with thousands 

of office layout and furnishing problems that 
have been solved the modular way. Write: 





“1. M. Reg., Pat. Pending 
tlicensed under OuPont Pateat 


ARNOT-JAMESTOWN DIVISION 
AETNA STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Jamestown, New York 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 
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IN DEFENSE CONTRACTS 


1954, Defense Dept.; 


1955, 


$7,600 mil. 
$ 800 mil. 
$ 500 mil. 
200 mil. 
100 mil. 
$ 100 mil. 
$1,000 mil. 
$ 800 mil. 
600 mil. 
300 mil. 
300 mil. 


$12.3 


BILLION 






































USN&WR Economic Unit © 1954, By U.S. News Pub, Carn 


Once again, arms orders are 
flowing out to U.S. industry in 
volume. ‘‘Freeze’’ is off, with 
contracts for planes, tanks, jeeps, 
guns and the like now running 
high in the billions. 

Even with no big increase in 
actual arms spending, letting of 
big contracts is being taken as a 
matter of top-rank importance 
for U.S. industry in the period 
ahead. This article tells why. 


A new upsurge in defense orders, 
after a long period of cutbacks in con- 
tracts, is developing now into a major 
backstop, not only for the companies 
getting the orders but for many others. 

Arms contracts are being let at a rate 
three times that of a year ago, running 
high into the billions of dollars. The 
flow of these contracts, which amounted 
to 4.3 billions in the year that ended 
last June, is to reach 12.3 billions for 
the year ending next June. 

It means that the sharp drop in un- 
filled orders that began last year now is 
ended, with the backlog of new orders 
holding high. Materials can be ordered 
in quantity, with some assurance of 
high-level production for the next two 
years at least. Subcontractors can be as- 
sured of business for that period as well, 
eliminating much of the uncertainty of 
the past year. 

Actual spending by Government for 
arms now is somewhat below the outlays 
of last year. But, instead of going further 
down as present contracts are com- 
pleted, that spending is expected to 
hold near present levels into 1956, if 
not longer. This means that business 
activity will have a strong support from 
defense procurement for 1955 and 1956. 

Who benefits most from the shifting 
pattern of new orders is shown, in broad 
terms, by a glance at the chart on this 
page. As that chart indicates, orders in 
some fields have increased greatly over 
last year, while others show very little 
change. ; 

Biggest dollar increase is in aircraft 
contracts, which comprise about half of 

(Continued on page 100) 
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ARE DOING 
LE THINGS 


_with ITaT signalling 
and communications systems 
for greater operating 

simplicity, safety, efficiency 
and economy. 













A vital new development is the IT&T Sequence Switch 
Interlocking System for railroad signalling. Used by the 
Rock Island at Gresham, Ill., one of the most complex net- 
works of rail lines in the world, one towerman controls the 
whole area merely by turning knobs on his control panel. 
This system, available now through Federal Telephone and 
Radio Company, a division of IT&T, provides quick auto- 
matic dependable route-setting — handling greater traffic 
faster and with full protection against conflicting train 
movements. 





With Federal’s mobile train radio systems, compact trans- 
mitters and receivers in engines, cabooses, wayside sta- 
tions, towers, give railroads instant communications with 
moving trains. Stations, engineers, conductors, towermen, 
yardmen can all be in touch with each other at any time 
to pass information and instructions. Passenger-car public 
address and entertainment systems are also provided by 


Fedsenl muyeene ane Mesis Company. [| in the development of electrical. 
and electronic telecommunication systems, 
IT&T and its divisions contribute every day 
to progress in our railroads and other 


industries. A wide range of products for 





industry, business and the home benefit from the 
skill, resources and facilities that have made 


IT&aT a great American trademark. 








Closed-circuit TV systems, manufactured by Farnsworth 
Electronics Company, division of IT&T, use television to 
provide eyes for yard operators, inspectors, clerks, With 
cameras located at important yard points a clear visual pic- INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
ture of conditions is transmitted to tower or station receivers. 67 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 





For further information address 
Federal Telephone and Radio Company, Clifton, N. J. 
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Notice how all dog food ads look alike 


—except those for Ken-L-Ration. 





Yes, Needham; 
Louis & Brorby* has a touch 
for making distinctive ads 
that do a bang-up 
selling job! 


* Here are the clients of Needham, Louis & Brorby... 


Campbell Soup Company Morton Salt Company 
Cummins Engine Company, Inc. The Peoples Gas Light and 

The Eagle-Picher Company Coke Company 

Household Finance Corporation Phenix Foods Company 

S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. The Quaker Oats Company 
Kraft Foods Company State Farm Insurance Companies 
Macwhyte Company Wieboldt Stores, Inc. 


Monsanto Chemical Company Wilson & Co., Inc. 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 


NEEDHAM, LOUIS & BRORBY, Inc. Advertising 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 
Chicago New York Hollywood Toronto 
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Special Report 





Contracts for ammunition 
have doubled this year . .. 


the total arms orders for each year, 
Biggest percentage increase, however, 
is in vehicle contracts, which last year 
suffered a net loss because of big con- 
tract cancellations, and this year gets 
new orders that total 700 million dollars, 

No change is expected in contracts 
for a few items, such as artillery pieces’ 
and some other weapons. 

But, in most categories, arms orders 
are up substantially, whether actual 
spending is increasing or decreasing, 
Guided missiles, for example, are in a 
sharp upward trend in production, and 
contracts are increasing correspondingly, 
from 400 million dollars two years ago, to 
600 million last year, to an anticipated 
800 million for the current year end- 
ing next June. Ammunition, on_ the 
other hand, shows a doubling of contracts 
this year, from half a billion dollars to a 
billion at a time when actual spending 
is being cut in half. 

Behind the big increase in orders at 
this time is a period of abnormally 
low levels of arms contracts during the 
year that ended last June, when de- 
fense requirements were being reap- 
praised in detail. In that period, unfilled 
orders for military hard goods dropped 
sharply as the delivery of goods under 
previous contracts exceeded the letting 
of new contracts by almost 12 billion 
dollars. It was a period of great un- 
certainty in industry over the future of 
its arms business and the size of its 
future arms contracts, if any. 

Prospects for the major items of 
defense procurement—aircraft, — ships, 
combat vehicles, weapons, guided mis- 
siles, ammunition and the like—look like 
this for the year ending next June: 

e Spending on these items during the 
year will amount to about 13.3 billion 
dollars. 

e Backlog of orders built up during the 
year, and not filled, is to reach 26.6 bil- 
lions. Total unexpended funds, includ- 
ing those not obligated, will come to 
28.9 billions for the year. 

e The total available for spending dur- 
ing the year on these major defense 
items, thus, will be funds amounting to 
42.2 billion dollars, including amounts 
already spent in the first few months of 
the year and money to be spent in the 
remainder of the year. This is somewhat 
less than last year’s total, because of the 
larger carry-over of unexpended funds 
into the fiscal year that ended in mid- 
1954 and a cut of 5.7 billion in new 
funds for the fiscal year that ends next 
June 30. 

Money available and unspent at the 
end of the year, in other words, will be 
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.. . Aircraft firms to get 
big increase in contracts 


enough to finance arms spending at the 
current rate for another two years. 

Industry by industry, the pattern of 
new arms orders shows this: 

Aircraft firms, with the biggest new 
orders thus far, are down for another 
major increase in defense contracts in 
the months ahead. Last winter, plane 
orders had fallen off to an annual rate 
of 1.1 billion dollars. By spring, they 
jumped to a rate of 5.5 billion. During 
the summer, the rate continued to go up 
slowly, to a rate of 5.9 billion. From 
now to next June, the annual rate is 
to average about 8.2 billion, or half 
again as much as it was a few months 





"ar d f 
—General Motors 


SHELLS FOR DEFENSE 
... and dollars for business 


ago. For the year ending in June, the 
value of aircraft contracts will be be- 
tween three and four times that of the 
year ended last June. 

Shipbuilding concerns, in contrast, al- 
ready have gotten most of the new 
orders to be available this year. The to- 
tal for the year ending next June is to 
reach about 800 millions, up from 600 
millions for the previous year. But con- 
tracts were let rapidly during the first 
quarter of the current year, so that fu- 
ture orders for the year will be at an 
annual rate of only 500 millions. 

The automobile industry, after getting 
heavy cancellations in its defense- 
vehicle orders last year, is in for sub- 
stantial new contracts between now and 

(Continued on page 102) 
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AT THE MATERIALS A 
“PAYLOADER’’ CAN HANDLE 


Fast, economical movement of bu/k materials is the full-time task 
of “PAYLOADER” tractor shovels in thousands of instances. But 
the many attachments that are available to interchange with or 
supplement their regular buckets greatly multiply “PAYLOADER” 
usefulness and profit potential at plant, yard or construction job. 


FORK LIFT: Will stack, carry, load pallet- 
ized materials, barrels, bales, drums, 
crates, etc. — indoors and outdoors. 


CRANE HOOK: Carries, racks, places and 
loads pipe, steel, timbers, 
large castings. 


PICK-UP SWEEPER: At- 
taches on bucket—sweeps 
aisles, drives, parking 
lots — dumps its load 
into trucks, bins, etc. 


extra attachments. 





pr rr rrr errr an: 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. - 


SUBSIDIARY—INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


SNOW PLOWS: Rotary, ‘“‘V", and blade 
plows are available to meet your snow 
clearing requirements. 


TINE FORKS: Various kinds are available 
to handle coarse materials — to comb 
pay-material from dirt, sand, etc. 


BACK HOE: Hydraulic, rear-mounted — 
digs trenches, ditches, tank pits, machine- 
footing pits — indoors or out. 


SEND FOR FULL INFORMATION 


LIBERTYVILLE, ILL. 


| @ PAYLOADER 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. 
953 Sunnyside Ave., Libertyville, Ill. 


Send me literature on all sizes of “PAYLOADER” tractor-shovels and 



















You can depend upon Vinco production 
specialists to mass produce precision parts 
to your specifications the same as you 
depend upon a pharmacist to fill your 
prescription. 

Facilities in the production plant at 
Vinco are set up to mass produce parts 
rapidly and inexpensively from ferrous 
and non-ferrous metals. Personnel is 
skilled in operating the automatic and 
semi-automatic equipment. An efficient 
quality control system is based upon a 
completely equipped inspection laboratory. 

You save both time and money because 
Vinco made parts are within specified 
tolerances, thus assuring proper assembly. 

Have Vinco produce component parts 
for you and learn why «a specialist is 
your best bet. 


VINCO CORP., 9109 Schaefer Hwy., Detroit 28, Mich. 








TRADEMARK OF DEPENDABILITY ® 








A market is one thing—a PROFITABLE market 
is something else. So, if it’s people with money 
you're after—locate a plant in the West. In 
California, for example, per capita buying in- 
come is 20.6%* above the U.S. average. 
To reach this market at minimum cost, locate 
at the population and distribution CENTER of 
the West—Santa Clara County, California. This 
puts a sudden end to soaring freight costs and 
gives you a productive year ‘round miid climate. 


WRITE TODAY for the free booklet, “32 Bil- 
lion Dollar Market.” See why a Santa Clara 
County plant brings you closer to greater profits. 


SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Dept. A-3, San Jose 14, California 


LOL LLLLLLELE ILE ARE RTA. 


Santa Clara =) 
7 —— 





Decentralized, YES! isolated, NO! 
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Look over the advertise- 
ments in this issue. You'll 
notice how many differ- 
ent kinds of business and 
products find it advan- 
tageous to advertise in 
“U.S. News & World Re- 
port.” Ask your advertis- 
ing agency for their facts 
on how the “magazine of 
essential news” may fit in 
your own advertising pro- 
gram. 











NEW RECORDER 


NO WIRES OR PLUGS 


Now with Walkie-Recordall, the amaz- 
ing 8-lb. recorder-transcriber, you can 
make automatic, undetected recordings 
in or out of closed briefcase including 
self-contained mike. No wires or plugs. 
Walkie-Recordall, world’s only recorder 
of its kind, operates from self-contained 
standard dry batteries. Picks up within 
a 60 ft. radius. Records continuously 
for 4 hours. Voice-activated “self-start- 
stop” control eliminates supervision as 
well as the recording of silent periods. 
Walkie-Recordall is ever-ready for re- 
cording in office, car, train, plane, boat. 
Perfect for on-the-spot recordings of 
conferences, lectures, interviews, sales- 
training, reports, investigation, dic- 
tation, 2-way phone. Recordings on 
compact, easy-to-file endless film belt 
are permanent, unalterable, indexed 
and cost only 3c per hour. 
SOLD DIRECT ONLY — NO DEALERS 


MILES REPRODUCER COMPANY, INC., Dept. US 
812 Broadway, New York 7,N.Y., Spring 7-7670 








Special Report 





Electronics firms: orders to 
rise to 600 million dollars 


June. Combat vehicles, including tanks, 
jeeps and new personnel carriers, will 
account for half a_ billion dollars jp 
new orders, with support vehicles of 
various kinds expected to account for 
another 200 million in new contracts, 
Most of this increase still is to be let, in 
both categories. 

Weapons and ammunition _ plants, 
together, are down for a smaller increase, 
Spending for artillery, for example, is to 
be cut by half, with new contracts con- 
tinued at about the old rate of 100 mil- 
lion dollars yearly, the same rate as 
production now. Other weapons, except 
for guided missiles, also will continue 
to be ordered at the old rate. Missile 
contracts are to be increased this year 
by a third. Ammunition, with production 
off this year, has seen some increase 
in orders and will account for more be- 
tween now and June. 

Electronics firms, with a slight decline 
in direct defense sales this year, are to 
find their volume of new defense orders 
doubled—from 300 million dollars’ worth 
of contracts in the year ending last June 
to 600 million in the year ending next 
June. Some of this increase already has 
occurred, with more ahead. 

Expanding defense plants, eligible 
for Government aid in obtaining ma- 
chine tools and other production equip- 
ment, can count on somewhat larger 
contracts during the months ahead, 
too. These expansion contracts, valued 
in the billions of dollars during ac- 
tive. war in Korea, had fallen off to 
about 200 million in the year ended 
last June, are expected to rise slightly 
to about 300 million during the cur- 
rent year. Actual outlays are expected 
to continue at about the same _ 600- 
million-dollar rate that has held since 
last July. 

Most of the new orders, in each 
category, remain to be placed. With a 
total of about 12.3 billions in contracts 
to be let during the year that ends next 
June 30, orders have been placed during 
the first quarter of that year at an annual 
rate of just 9.1 billions. As a result, the 
contracts to be let between now and next 
July must be signed at an annual rate 
of about 13.3 billions. The rate of sign- 
ing new contracts, in other words, is to 
be about 50 per cent higher for the rest 
of the year than it has been in the 
months since last June. 

Big new aircraft contracts, for example, 
remain to be signed between now and 
July at a rate half again as fast as 
the impressive rate of recent months. 
Guided-missile contracts are to be let in 
coming months at a rate five times 
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... Arms spending to stay big 
for at least two years 


that of the recent summer and autumn 
months. Only in new orders for ship- 
building will the rate of signing con- 
tracts fail to rise appreciably in the 
months ahead. 

A look at some of the Army contracts 
signed since last June gives an idea of 
what this increase may mean as a fu- 
ture prop for industry. One major con- 
tract, for example, was awarded Chrysler 
Corporation for 161 million dollars’ 
worth of M-48 tanks to be produced 
at Newark, Del. Another, awarded to 
Western Electric, is for production of 
200 million dollars’ worth of guided mis- 
siles and related equipment. A _ third, 
signed with Sikorsky Aircraft, involved 


* 


GUIDED MISSILES. 
... big orders ahead 


64 millions for production of Army heli- 
copters in Connecticut plants. Armored 
infantry vehicles will be produced under 
a 26-million-dollar contract with the 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corpora- 
tion. And Sperry Gyroscope Company 
just got an Army contract for 17 million 
for artillery fire-control systems. 

Arms orders, again flowing out to in- 
dustry in volume, thus are being con- 
sidered a big stabilizing factor for busi- 
Ness ahead, even though the dollar 
spending by defense agencies is not to 
tise appreciably. It’s a multibillion-dol- 

assurance that arms spending by 
Government will stay big, in industry 
after industry, for at least two more 
years. 
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It’s so easy to use our 
new Micro-Twin that it’s 
actually fun. In no time 
at all I can make per- 
manent, unalterable 
records of all these docu- 
ments on just a few feet 
of microfilm. The Micro- 
Twin is so amazing, let 
me show you how it 
works! 
































To refer to microfilmed documents, I 
simply turn the camera control knob from 
record to read. Then I watch the viewer 
indexing dial for the reference number of 
the documents I’m looking for. 




















First I turn this knob to record. It econ- 
trols the single lens that does both read- 
ing and recording. (The boss says this 
two-way unit is one reason why even our 
small company can afford a Micro-Twin.) 


This tray restacks documents in the same 
order as they were fed into the Micro- 
Twin. It’s all so easy! I don’t have to 
sort them, do any rearranging or worry 
about making errors. 


The image is big, bright and clear—even 
in broad daylight. And to make facsimile 
prints, I merely place a piece of photocopy 
paper in the viewer and process the print 
in minutes without a darkroom. 





con- 
pad- 
this 
our 
in.) 


TO- 
to 


3, 


Next, the Acro-Feeder feeds letters, state- 
ments and other documents into the ma- 
chine as fast as I can get them ready. Or, 
if necessary, I can hand-feed the Micro- 
Twin easily and quickly too. 





7 


These dials tell me just where certain 
documents are located. The right one in- 
dicates movement of the film through the 
camera—the left one indicates movement 
of film through the viewer. 





We can record in two ways—one side of 
each document, printing down one half 
of the film and up the other, or both sides 
of each document side by side, simultane- 
ously, on the full film width. 
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The amazing Micro-Twin puts the miracle of 
microfilming within reach of any business —giving 
you at new low cost a recorder and reader for 
the usual price of the recorder alone. Find out what 
it can do for you. Your nearest Burroughs 
office will be happy to arrange a personal 
introduction to the Micro-Twin. Or write Burroughs 


Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


(Wherever thane’ 
business tare’ 


Burroughs 


rroughs 


new Micro-Twin’s low cost, we save all 
kinds of time and money on our record 
keeping and storing. The Micro-Twin can 
do the same for your company. 


: See, it’s as simple as that! Thanks to the 





Two men can tighten high-strength bolts with an impact wrench and a holding wrench. 


Modern city life can be hard on the 
human ear. But there is one form of 
assault by sound wave that now is 
heard less and less: the clatter of 
riveting, long the signal of new con- 
struction under way. 

Builders are turning to a quieter 
—and faster —- way to put up steel. 
Instead of using rivets they assemble 
the steel structure with bolts. 

While Bethlehem engineers were 
working on the technical problems in- 
volved in substituting bolts for rivets 
in steel structures, Bethlehem’s Leba- 
non, Pa., plant developed the special 


extra-strong bolts that were needed. 

The advantages of bolted construc- 
tion had immediate appeal. By far a 
majority of recent buildings put up by 
Bethlehem’s Fabricated Steel Con- 
struction Division have frameworks 
assembled with the new high-strength 
Bethlehem bolts. 

Here, as so often happens, the quiet 
way is the efficient way. People who 
live or work near where a building 
project is under way appreciate relief 


BETHLEHEM 


from the nerve-wracking din of rivet- 
ing hammers. But architects and con- 
tractors have further reasons for liking 
the new method, because when bolts 
are used instead of rivets the joints are 
stronger and the job moves faster. 


If you are an engineer or engineering stu- 


‘dent, or just happen to be interested in 


construction, send for a copy of our newly- 
issued booklet, “High Strength Bolting 
for Structural Joints.’’ Address Room 
1039, Publications Dept., Bethlehem Steel 
Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 


STEEL 





Trend of American Business 











24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Big question now is not when business will turn up, but how long and how far 
the upturn that is clearly evident will go on. 

Rising business activity is signaled on all sides. That is partly due to 
the season, but there is evidence of stronger influences than seasonal trends. 

Feeling is growing among businessmen and bankers that the upturn will carry 
well into 1955. Their reasons: Inventory trimming, which has been a drag all 
year, is to end soon if it is not already ended. Downward adjustments in defense 
spending also have been completed. 











Here is the way most analysts are assessing the outlook: 

Consumer spending will move to higher levels next year. 

Construction gives every evidence of staying close to present heights. 

Government spending will stay about even--with rising outlays of State and 
local governments offsetting a decline in federal purchases. 

Business investment is expected to dip a little further next year. That 
comes from private surveys of investment plans. 

Added together, these trends point to a moderate rise ahead--nothing 
spectacular, but gradual improvement. Seldom do you find a pessimist who thinks 
1955 will stack up as a poorer year than 1954. 














Activity in the auto industry will be an important key to general activity 
in-the year ahead. Right now, auto output is in a sharp rise. 

Auto producers are counting on markedly better business in 1955. 

Auto dealers, however, are not quite so optimistic. 

Price trimming on new cars is being reported in the industry even now, 
before large-scale delivery of 1955 models. 

Indirect price cutting also is reported, through including former "extras" 
in the standard price, and by downward freight adjustments. 

What this really means is that the consumer is in the saddle so far as auto 
buying is concerned. The industry--dealers and producers--recognize this. 
That explains extensive model changes, new sales=promotion campaigns. 




















What makes the auto industry so important is the spreading effect it has on 
other industries. Big auto output means larger production of parts, tires, 
glass, steel, plastics--a host of basic materials. 


The consumers--you and your friends and their friends--are very likely to 
call the tune for the whole business community next year. 

Consumer spending trend is seen by the Chicago Federal Reserve Bank as the 
basic influence in determining next year's total business activity. 

The bank goes on to observe that consumers can step up buying if they wish. 
Their aggregate income, after taxes, is near an all-time high. They have lots 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


of liquid savings. They can easily get credit. Problem for merchants and 
manufacturers is to "coax consumer dollars to the retail counter." 


Actually, the consumer as a customer is making a pretty good record. 
People's spending has been rising, in the aggregate, all through the year. 
Retailers expect a banner Christmas business. There is no sign of retrenchment. 


Building industry, too, continues to show signs of strength. 

Contract awards compiled by F. W. Dodge Corporation for 37 States east of 
the Rocky Mouztains were higher in October than in September. 

Building contracts are measures of future activity in construction. The 
Signs now point to a high volume of construction into 1955. 














An F. W. Dodge official cites further figures to indicate that building is 
Still well below the stages of a speculative boom. After adjusting for changes 
in costs and for population growth, he finds that new construction in 1927 was 
twice as high, per capita, as it is running this year. 


Corporate profits for large concerns are a bit higher, after taxes, this 
year than last. That's for the aggregate, after balancing ups and downs. 

Important reason for this profit trend is lower taxes. Sales for many 
companies have declined, but taxes have declined even more. 

Here are the over-all figures compiled by New York's National City Bank: 

Total profits for the first nine months of 1954, about 5.8 billions. 
Profits for the corresponding period of 1953, a bit above 5.7 billions. 

Manufacturing-company profits were nearly 4.5 billions in 1954, compared 
with 4.3 billions for the nine-month period in 1953. 

These figures are for 719 leading U.S. ccrporations, including 498 firms 
that are engaged in manufacturing. 

















Profit gains this year are reported for these indus*ries: food products, 
paper, chemicals, drugs, building materials, electrical equipment, machinery. 

Lower profits than last year are found for iron and steel companies, auto- 
parts manufacturers, producers of railway equipment, textile firms. 

Increased profits over a year ago also are reported for electric-power and 
gas utilities, telephone and telegraph companies. But railroads and the 
amusement and service industries are turning in smaller profits. 











Government now is taking steps to promote sales of U.S. goods abroad. 

Export-Import Bank has established lines of credit for two companies to 
help finance sales abroad. Oliver Corporation gets 4 million dollars for sales 
of farm equipment. Combustion Engineering, Inc., gets 6 million to finance 
exports of steam boilers and related equipment. 

Idea behind these moves is to give U.S. firms the same financial aid that 
other countries are giving their firms in making export sales. U.S. companies 
have complained that they are often strapped in financing sales. 








President Eisenhower also is to ask Congress to approve U.S. membership in 
a new International Finance Corporation, to be affiliated with the World Bank. 
Agency is designed to finance investment in underdeveloped areas. 
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KOLECT-A-MATIC plus 
SAFE-DESK assures efhi- 
cient performance. 








“American Type Founders’ 


SUIAP* Accounts Receivable Record 
Saved over *22,000 the First Year” 


E. A. ZICKERT, MANAGER, CUSTOMER ACCOUNTS DEPARTMENT 


The *Simplified Unit Invoice Accounting Plan, suc- 
cessfully used by American Type Founders, Inc., a 
subsidiary of Daystrom, Inc., paid for itself the first 
year. The new accounts receivable plan was installed 
following a careful appraisal of various ways to achieve 
better and faster service and save operating costs. 
Modification and modernization of the original system 
was judged less practical. 

SUIAP permitted a reduction in personnel from 15% 
to 8. Costly expenditures for postage, statements, mail- 
ing envelopes, service contract and accounting machines 
and ledger cards were eliminated. Kolect-A-Matic 
equipment, the heart of the new system, permits instant 
finger-tip reference, all-in-one-place records and fast 
visible control of each account. 


SUIAP has important advantages for: 

Controllers & Accountants — provides complete 
proofs of posting and control figures and no transcrip- 
tion errors. 

Owners — greatly decreases clerical, office expenses. 

Credit & Collection Managers — fast, accurate credit 
authorization and automatic collection follow-up de- 
creases delinquencies and other bad debts. 

SUIAP, in Remington Rand certified insulated Safe- 
Desks, assures faster, more efficient and economical 
invoicing plus point-of-use protection against fire for 
every account. It is easily adapted to your specific need. 

Write for CH931, Room 2118, 315 Fourth Ave., 
N. Y. 10...a detailed, six page Case History explaining 
how American Type Founders, Inc. saves with SUIAP. 


Remington. Prand. 








N Ou. in 50,000 
Firms 


Because lt Qutlasts 
Ordinary Brushes 
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27 Speed Sweep styles and sizes to 
meet every sweeping need. Write 
for prices today. 


@ MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 
530 N. 22nd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


S4 GAS 


SCANDINAVIA 


OSLO 
COPENHAGEN 
STOCKHOLM 

HELSINKI 





first class luxury 
.. tourist thrift 


See Your 
~~ 
Travel Agent : 


SCANDINAVIAN 
AIRIINES SYSTEM 


Offices and agents 
in all major cities 
of the world 
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® Labor Week 





Union Demands for 








‘55: 


Higher Pay, Annual Wage 


Pattern of union goals for next 
year is shaping like this: 

¢ Annual wage, with pay for 
layoff periods, is the big aim. 

® Pensions, insurance plans, 
other fringe benefits come next. 

¢ Wage boosts of 10-15 cents 
may be asked, but played down. 


DETROIT 
Employers now have a tip-off on 
what they can expect in the way of 
wage and “fringe” demands when 
their contract negotiations with unions 
open in 1955. The tip-off came from 
the CIO’s big United Auto Workers, 
which unveiled its demands at a meet- 
ing here last week end. The UAW’s 
list of proposals is likely to be copied 
by various other unions as they enter 
bargaining talks with employers. 
What’s indicated is that unions next 
year will tend to put more emphasis on 





the extras, the fringe benefits, than on 
straight wage increases. Unions in their 
1954 bargaining met considerable re- 
sistance from employers on wage de- 
mands, because of a tightening of busi- 
ness conditions. Employers held down 
the size of 1954 increases, and are giving 
every sign that they will refuse large 
raises next year, causing labor leaders to 
turn to the fringe items. 

The annual wage, as a result, is being 
pushed forward by several CIO unions 
as a key demand for 1955. The UAW is 
putting it at the top of its list for ne- 
gotiations with auto makers next spring, 
and Walter P. Reuther, head of the 
Auto Workers and the national CIO, 
insists that he will make a hard fight 
on the issue. 

Employers are promising a stiff battle 
against the guaranteed annual wage, 
which they contend is impractical and 
far too expensive. Not all unions are 
talking about the wage guarantee at 
this time. Most of the proposals are 
coming from CIO groups, while AFL 

(Continued on page 112) 
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Hits a *19% “Jackpot” on 





one machine every day! 


It's a neat trick and this prominent 
manufacturer did it. He found that 
just one machine was losing him 
$19.95 a day —a loss made up of 1% 
manhours plus downtime for lubrica- 
tion—and a needless waste of gallons 
of lubricant. 


Now, $19.95 a working day adds up 
to $5067.30 loss a year—money tossed 
away! So, the call went out for a 
trained Alemite lubrication specialist. 
Working with plant engineers, the so- 
lution was readily found—an Alemite 
Centralized Lubrication System. 

Results were startling! Today, the 
machine is automatically lubricated 
while in operation. No downtime — 


no lost production — and oil consump- 
tion is reduced from gallons to 6% 
ounces a week! So—the company hits 
a tidy $19.95 “jackpot” in savings, on 
only one machine, every day! 

* em 


Whatever you manufacture, chances 
are your machines will make more 
money for you when they’re equipped 
with Alemite Lubrication Systems. 


Because human error is eliminated 
and machines need not be stopped for 
lubrication, you get these important 


advantages: your machines 
will deliver “top” perform- 
ance, longer. You'll need 
less manhours to make 











r 
\ 
\ 
Alemite LUBRIKART—a complete, 
compact lubrication department on - 
wheels. Provides high pressure lu- 1 
brication, fills oil reservoirs and hy- : 
draulic systems, lubricates gear 1 
housings, refills grease guns and oil | 
cans. Saves time, eliminates waste, | 
prevents contamination. Can service ; 
any machine in the plant without 1 
once returning to the oil room. : 

i] 
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more products, better. You'll have 
fewer rejects and less spoilage. You 
can plan tight production schedules 
and keep them. 

If you have a lubrication problem 
in your plant, why not fill out and 
mail the coupon? By return mail, 
you'll receive a valuable free booklet 
on Alemite Lubrication Methods. At 
your request, a trained Alemite lu- 
brication specialist will give you an 
“on the spot” demonstration of how 
Alemite can save you money. 


ALEMITE 


REG U.S. PAT. OFF 


Ask Anyone In Industry 


FREE! New Booklet 


Please send my FREE copy of 
‘5 Plans for Better Plant Lubrication’ 
ALEMITE, Dept. Z-114 


1850 Diversey -arkway 
Chicago 14, Illinois 
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Name 


DO YoU 
FIGHT YOUR 
CHAIR? 
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Check it this way. Do you lean back 
from your desk to get support from the 
backrest? Do you sit up on the front 
edge of the chair? Is there any pressure 
of the chair seat under your knees? 
If your answer is “‘yes’”’ to any of these, 
then you should team up with a 
modern Harter posture chair that will 
help you get more done and get more 
pleasure out of the hours at.your desk, 
In the Harter 66 you'll find every 
quality feature! Deep, molded foam 
rubber cushions 
in seat, back and 
arms. Five easily 
made adjustments 
to fit the chair 
exactly to you. 
Clean design, 
superb upholsteries 
and flawless welded 
steel construction. 
You'll be proud 

MODEL 66 of your 66. Write for 
informative booklet, ““Posture Seating 
Makes Sense,”’ and name of your nearest 
Harter dealer. Harter Corporation 
1104 Prairie, Sturgis, Michigan. 


‘(w) HARTER | 


STURGIS, MICHIGAN 
POSTURE CHAIRS 














2 e LOW-PRICED 
Fortunes sometimes lie hidden in low-priced 
stocks. For example, $500 invested in Ad- 
miral in 1947 would have grown to over 
$5,000 by 1952! Don’t miss the opportun- 
ities of this market. Send $1 now or new 
list USN 11-19 of 26 “‘most promising” low- 
eer stocks, and month’s trial of t. 
table Dow Theory Forecasts. Act t today! 
New readers only. Money back guarantee. 


Dow TH EORY prresysedc 


17 E. 48th St., Zone 17 








AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL 
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leader in 
Puree valuation 
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Union plan calls for 
full pay during layoff 


unions as a rule ignore the issue. How- 
ever, if one of the unions should win a 
guarantee plan from employers, unions 
in many other industries will try to copy 
it. 

Pay during layoffs, therefore, may 
become a bargaining issue for many 
employers in the months just ahead. 
What the UAW and other unions pro- 
pose, in effect, is an extension of the 
present unemployment-compensation sys- 
tems operated by the States. 

The plan drafted by UAW officers 
calls for payment of a full week’s wages 
—4() hours’ pay—to most workers who 
are laid off. Any employe who has two 
years of seniority when the plan goes 
into effect would get the 52-week guar- 
antee. Newer workers would get less. 
Part of the unemployment pay would 
come from the State unemployment-in- 
surance fund, financed by employers, 
and the rest from the employer direct or 
from a trust fund set up by him. 

Thus, under UAW’s plan, a worker 
earning $70 a week while working would 
get the same amount during a layoff. He 
might get $30 of this amount from the 
State fund and $40 from the employer. 
Later on, when the employe’s State bene- 
fits ran out, the employer would pay 
off the entire cost. 

Wage increases still will be sought 
by the auto union, and others, despite 
this emphasis on the annual wage. Un- 
ion officials will try to force a new 
round of pay raises regardless of industry 
objections. If an auto firm gives in on the 
wage guarantee, or grants a modified 
form of the plan, the UAW might have 
to take a smaller wage increase, or 
none at all. 

The 1955 wage demands are expected 
to run generally from 10 to 15 cents an 
hour, with a few groups asking for 
more. Union officials usually do not an- 
nounce any specific wage figure this far 
in advance of negotiations. The amount 
sought in any particular industry will 
depend somewhat on the level of living 
costs when the contract opens. 

Continuation of the auto industry’s 
cost-of-living contracts is favored by the 
UAW officials, but they want to limit the 
agreements to a two-year term in place 
of the present five-year period. In a two- 
year agreement, they are willing to see 
wages go up automatically each quarter, 
when the cost of living rises, and fall 
with a decline in prices. The agreements 
also give a 5-cents-an-hour raise each 
year. UAW now wants that figure raised 
somewhat. If auto companies do not 
agree to the living-cost adjustments and 

(Continued on page 113) 











Send A Copy 


To Your Friends 
---WITHOUT CHARGE 





U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. i 
Washington 7, D.C. , 
Please send a free copy of | 
“U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT” 45 
with my compliments to the persons Jj 
listed below: { 
Cl If possible, send the November ! 
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. .. Larger pensions are 
another goal for 1955 


annual raises, the union will demand a 
one-year contract. 

In industry generally, the average 
wage settlement this year has given 
an increase of 6.5 cents an hour, com- 
pared with 9 cents last year. A break- 
down of this year’s settlements, shown 
on this page, discloses that nearly 62 
per cent were in the range of 4-9 
cents. Fifty-six per cent were in that area 
last year. 

Agreements giving raises of 1 through 
6 cents an hour were reported in 36 per 





ONO B I  i SS 
Pay Raises That 
Labor Got This Year 


OUT OF 3,000 WAGE SETTLEMENTS: 


panera 





9.6% } gave no increase 

8.4% > gave 1¢ to 3¢ an hour 
43.0% ) gave 4¢ to 6¢ an hour 
18.9% > gave 7¢ to 9¢ an hour 
12.5% > gave 10¢ to 12¢ an hour 
3.7% p gave 13¢ to 15¢ an hour 


1.5% > gave 16¢ to 18¢ an hour 


ee teil 


BRE 


24% > gave more than 18¢ an hour 


Average settlement gave 6.5¢ an hour 


Basic Data: Bureau of Natio — Affairs, Ine, 
© 1954, By U. S. News Pub. Co’ 











cent of the settlements last year, and in 
51 per cent this year. Nearly 7 per cent 
of 1953’s contracts gave no increase in 
wages; nearly 10 per cent omitted raises 
in 1954. The figures are based on surveys 
made by the Bureau of National Affairs, 
Ine. 

Larger pensions for retired workers 
also will be the goal of UAW and other 
unions next year. Some unions will ask 
for benefits of $200 a month. UAW offi- 
cers propose that the present limit of 
$151 a month for those retiring after 30 
years of service be raised to $173.50, 
including Social Security. Even larger 
benefits would be allowed for workers 
having more than 30 years in a shop, 
under the proposal. 

UAW officials also want to allow a 

(Continued on page 114) 
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Next time—use a ScotTissue Towel! 

(Just one does the Job) 








SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 
Chester, Pa. ScotTissue ® 

















Interest exempt, in the opinion of Bond Counsel, 
from all present Federal income taxes 


New Issue 


$180,000,000 
State of Maryland 


Bridge and Tunnel Revenue Bonds 


Payable solely from Revenues from Bridges and Tunnel 


Dated October 1, 1954 


$36,000,000 Serial Bonds Due October 1, 1960 to 1974 
$144,000,000 Term Bonds Due October 1, 1994 


Alex. Brown & Sons 


This announcement is not an offer to sell these Bonds. The offer is 
made only by means of the Official Statement of the State Roads 
Commission of Maryland, which should be read prior to any pur- 
chase of these Bonds. The Official Statement may be obtained in 
any State from only such of the underwriters, including Alex. 
Brown & Sons, as may legally offer these Bonds in such State. 


November 10, 1954 
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‘a EXECUTIVE LOOK 


TO CORRESPONDENCE—At Low Cost! 





Smith: Corona & fate 


CARBON-RIBBON Typewriter 


HERE is the perfect low-cost answer 
for outstanding executive typing that 
will make a brand new, friendly and 
crisp, fresh impression over your signa- 
ture. Each type letter prints through a 
new ink-area of the Carbon-Ribbon. 
Interchange easily with fabric ribbon! 
CALL ANY SMITH-CORONA 


FULL-LINE DEALER OR 
BRANCH OFFICE 


(See your Classified 
Telephone Directory) 





Smith-Corona Ine syracuse 1 N Y Other factories 
in Toronto, Brussels, Johannesburg. Makers also of famous 
Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Adding Machines and 
Cash Registers, Vivid Duplicators, Carbons and Ribbons, 





HOW $6 STARTED 
ME ON THE ROAD 
TO $10,000 A YEAR 


By a Wall Street 
Journal Subscriber 


“Not long ago I picked up The Wall 
Street Journal in a railroad club car. 
I was amazed. I expected dull reading. 
Instead I found some of the best ar- 
ticles I ever read. 


“T sent $6 for a trial subscription. For 
the first time in my life I understand 
why some men get ahead while others 
stay behind. The reports in The Journal 
come to me DAILY. I get quick warn- 
ing of any new trend affecting my in- 
come. I get the facts in time to protect 
my interest or make a profit. The Journal 
started me on the road to $10,000 a year.” 

This story is typical. The Journal is a 
wonderful aid to men making $7000 to 
$20,000 a year. To assure speedy delivery 
to you anywhere in U. S., The Journal 
is printed daily in four cities—New York, 
Chicago, Dallas and San Francisco. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $20 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $6. Just send this 
ad with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. US 11-19 
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. .. Showdown over union demands due next spring 


worker to move from one job to another 
without loss of a future pension. The 
union wants the worker, when retiring at 
65, to collect partial pensions from each 
of his former employers. 

Insurance plans are another bargain- 
ing issue due to come up in 1955. The 
auto union wants to improve its insur- 
ance program, as do other unions. One 
demand that employers will hear often 
is that the full cost of insurance plans 
be paid by employers, where now 
workers usually share in the cost. 

The 35-hour week is to be sought by a 
few unions, but this issue has not become 
popular so far. The unions that talk of a 
shorter week want the employer to 
continue to pay the same weekly wage 
now given for 40 hours’ work. 

The showdown over these demands is 
likely to start during the spring. The 
auto union’s contracts expire May 29 
at General Motors, June 1 at Ford and 
August 31 at Chrysler. Negotiations 
usually start about two weeks before the 
contract deadline. CIO Steelworkers con- 
tracts allow a strike July 1 if wage talks 
are not completed by then. Two agree- 
ments of the CIO Rubber Workers run 
out April 1, but a showdown might be 
delayed to see what happens in the larger 
auto industry. 


Fight for Posts 
On Labor Board 


A new fight seems to be developing 
over appointments to the National La- 
bor Relations Board. With twa key posts 
opening up in that agency, President 
Eisenhower may run into trouble next 
year in getting his nominees past a Dem- 
ocratic majority in the Senate. 

Control of NLRB and the line of pol- 
icies it will follow could be at stake in 
one of the appointments. Since last Feb- 
ruary, three Eisenhower appointees have 
controlled the five-member NLRB, have 
reversed some of the policies adopted by 
Democratic majorities of the past. One of 
the trio—Albert C. Beeson—now has noti- 
fied the White House that he is not 
available for reappointment when his 
term expires on December 16. 

The other opening is the NLRB Gen- 
eral Counsel’s job. Mr. Eisenhower last 
week nominated Theophil C. Kammbholz, 
Chicago attorney, for the post, to succeed 
George J. Bott when his term expires on 
December 21. Mr. Bott has held the job 
for four years, since his appointment by 
President Harry Truman. 

Democrats on the Senate 





Labor Com- 


mittee asked that no action be taken on 
confirmation of Mr. Kammholz during 
the Senate’s special session, This would 
put the question over to the new Con. 
gress, when the Democrats are expected 
to control the Committee and Senate. Un- 
ion leaders reportedly are opposing Mr, 
Kammholz on the ground that his legal 
clients include more corporations than 
unions. 

The General Counsel of NLRB has 
wide powers in deciding what cases will 
be accepted for investigation by the 
Board staff. He is not subject to the or- 
ders of the Board members. 

Unions want “‘neutrals.’’ Labor 
leaders would like to see a friend in the 
Counsel’s post, as well as in the 


vacancy 





THEOPHIL C. KAMMHOLZ 
Democrats want to wait 


World 


opening up next month on the Board it- 
self. Union officials hope that the Demo- 
crats on the Labor Committee will block 
the appointment of anyone the unions 
strongly oppose. The labor aim will be to 
force appointment of “neutral” candi- 
dates, since the union officials see no 
chance of getting a prolabor nomination 
from the White House. 

When the Democrats take charge of 
the Senate Labor Committee in January, 
they may check into recent decisions of 
the Board. This is hinted by Senator 
Lister Hill, of Alabama, who will be- 
come chairman. The checkup could take 
place in hearings on Mr. Beeson’s suc- 
cessor, or, later in the year, when the 
term of Chairman Guy Farmer expires. 
Mr. Farmer is one of the Eisenhower 
appointees and presumably will be re- 
appointed if he wishes to continue. 
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*RIED CHICKEN 
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DINNER BY C. A. SWANSON & SONS; TRAYS BY FOIL KRAFT, INC 





FOIL COVERS BY FACIFIC COAST FOIL CO Div. OF JORGENSON & C 


FooD REVOLUTION-THROUGH ALUMINUM 


Tuanks TO a unique type of aluminum 
packaging, housewives are preparing 
complete piping hot meals for their 
families in minutes instead of hours. 

An exciting example is the revolution- 
ary Fried Chicken TV Dinner —a feast 
that’s been pre-cooked to a turn, then 
quick-frozen, ready to heat and serve. 


The aluminum foil cover seals in 
flavor, keeps out damaging moisture, 
air and light, protects the dinner so it 
can be shipped great distances. 

The aluminum tray heats quickly and 
evenly. It’s light and strong. And you 
can save it for dozens of other uses. 


We worked closely with our custom- 
ers in the development of this and many 
other low-cost aluminum packages and 
containers. 


These include sealed foil food pack- 
ets; wraps for dried fruits, bakery goods, 
frozen foods, candies, butter, margarine, 
cheese; case liners for produce; bags 
and pouches for dry foods. 


As a basic producer of aluminum, we 
will continue to work with the packag- 
ing industry to help bring new con- 
venience to you. Kaiser Aluminum & 
Chemical Corporation, Oakland 12, 
California. 


Kaiser Aluminum 


Setting the pace—in growth, quality and service 





EKCO-FOIL CONTAINERS BY EKCO PRODUCTS CO, 


Aluminum containers like these simplify 
menus for millions of people by providing 
such no-work treats as roast turkey; swiss 
steak; beef pot roast; enchiladas; casse- 
roles; beef, chicken, tuna, turkey and des- 
sert pies. 





KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY © 86 PROOF « 7 YEARS OLD ¢ OLD CHARTER DISTILLERY COMPANY, LOUISVILLE, KY, 


a gift in good taste 


Take a person you like very much. The gift you give him cost) is in as good taste as Old Charter itself. Superior 
is not only for his pleasure...it represents you, too. We from the start, Old Charter is ripened to magnificence by 
submit that Old Charter is as fine a gift as man can either seven slumberous years’ aging in the cask. This is the best 
give or enjoy. And its new Christmas decanter (at no extra bourbon whiskey in the land. Try it yourself and see. 


tick-tock ...tick-tock ...the Whiskey that didn’t watch the clock...seven long years 


Kentucky’s Finest Straight BOURBON OLD CHARTE 
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What you as a businessman 





as a result of federal court 


- Lines 





CAN and E&¥ CANNOT do 
and administrative decisions: 





TRAVELING EXPENSES. You can 

get a clearer idea from.a Treasury 
ruling on what traveling expenses are 
likely to be allowed as income tax deduc- 
tions. The Internal Revenue Service, in 
Revenue Ruling 54-497, clarifies the 
principles for determining the deduction 
of traveling expenses. 


UNION CONTRACT. You can sign 

a new contract with a union that has 
been actively representing your employes 
even though a rival union has asked to 
be certified as bargaining agent, This 
ruling of the National Labor Relations 
Board reverses a policy that was estab- 


lished by the Board in 1945. 


GRAIN STORAGE. You can some- 

times get a Government contract to 
build a grain-storage structure without 
making the lowest bid. The Comptroller 
General rules that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation in such cases is not bound 
by statutes requiring advertising for bids. 


* * * 


IMPORTS. You can probably look 

for the Government to tighten up on 
restrictions against the “dumping” of 
foreign goods on the U.S. market. The 
Secretary of the Treasury proposes a 
new regulation that would define “fair 
value” as the wholesale price usually re- 
ceived by a foreign producer in an ordi- 
nary commercial transaction. 


* * * 


TRADE REGULATION. You can ex- 

press your views to the Federal 
Trade Commission on proposals for new 
trade-practice rules for the wholesale 
plumbing and heating industry. The 
Commission will hold a public hearing on 
the subject November 29 in the Palmer 
House in Chicago. 


* * * 
FOOD STANDARDS. You can soon 
use monosodium glutamate as an 
optional ingredient in canning vegetables. 
The Food and Drug Administration an- 
nounces that this seasoning chemical may 


be added to most vegetables, beginning 
January 6. Canners must state on their 
labels that the chemical was used. 


TOBACCO. You can find out from 

offices of the Agriculture Department 
about loan rates for the 1954 tobacco 
crop. In announcing these rates, the De- 
partment says that the price-support 
loans will be available to co-operating 
tobaccogrowers through farmer co-opera- 
tive associations. 


* * * 


TAX RULES. You cannot count on 

seeing most of the proposed regula- 
tions under the 1954 Internal Revenue 
Code before January. It is indicated at 
the Internal Revenue Service that the 
new rules will not be ready by Decem- 
ber, as had been hoped. The delay is 
caused by the fact that the regulations 
must be checked and approved by a 
number of Treasury officials. 


* * * 


TAX DEFICIENCY. You cannot claim 
that a notice of tax deficiency was 
not properly delivered to you if it was 
sent by registered mail to you in care of 
your attorney and reaches you in due 
course. The U.S. Tax Court holds that 
such a deficiency notice is effective. 


* * * 


DISCHARGES. You cannot safely fire 

employes who go out on strike, in 
demand for higher wages and _ better 
working conditions, after giving you less 
than one hour’s notice of the walkout. By 
refusing a review, the Supreme Court 
leaves in effect a lower-court ruling that 
such a work stoppage was protected 
under the Taft-Hartley Act and _ that 
the strikers were improperly discharged. 


* * * 


TAXICABS. You cannot expect the 
Labor Board any longer to take juris- 
diction over taxicab companies. NLRB 
decides that as a general rule it will not 
handle these cases. An exception might 
be where a cab company has extensive 
operations in more than one State. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government Bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & Wor Lp 
Report, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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3 reasons why calendars 
win free wall space 





A beautiful picture by a famous artist 
« that adds colorful decoration to her home. 


| B A dignified message which advertises your 
| e products or services daily. 


A calendar as useful as her kitchen clock, 
e functional as her memo pad or market list. 





| Like a well-balanced TV program, the ABC’s 
of Shaw-Barton calendars provide beauty, 
humor, entertainment plus helpful recipes 
| by Demetria Taylor... an advertising attrac- 
tion which makes your “commercial” more 
valuable when the homemaker is in the mood 
to buy. But like no other advertising medium, 
your Shaw-Barton “Show” keeps on selling 
her 365 days a year. A good buy? Ask our 
representative, or write for full information. 


SHAW-BARTON 


Calendar and Specialty Advertising 
GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT, COSHOCTON, OHIO 
| SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 











Belay’ ‘NETHERLAND 
 - or TERRACE 


TPA 


Next time you’re in Cincinnati, 
treat yourself to 
the all-round friend- 
ly hospitality of the 
famous air-condi- 
tioned Netherland 
or Terrace Plaza 
Hotel. You’ll find 
| perfect service and 
| the most modern 
accommodations. 


HOTEL 









JOHN G. HORSMAN General Manager 


owned and operated by 
THOS. EMERY'S SONS, INC., CINCINNATI, 


OHIO 
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A BRITON TAKES ATTLEE TO TASK 
FOR HIS TRIP TO CHINA 


U.S. Defended in House of Commons Debate 


Laborite Clement Attlee doesn’t speak for 
all Britons when he talks of Communist China. 

The Labor Party leader's conducted tour of 
Red China was sharply criticized in the House 
of Commons on November 8 by Sir Walter 
Fletcher, a Conservative with wide business 
interests in the Far East. Sir Walter often is 


Following, by cable from London, are portions of the 
debate in Britain’‘s House of Commons of Nov. 8, 1954: 


Sir Walter Fletcher [Conservative]: The Foreign Secre- 
tary [Sir Anthony Eden] made two comments about it 
[the eight-nation Manila Treaty on policy to check spread of 
Communism in Asia] to which I think I ought to refer. He 
said it had two functions, one military and the other economic. 
But if we are clear-eyed about it, we must ask: Who will 
supply the military power? Who will put the teeth into it, 
as we used to ask years ago when we were discussing Ger- 
man affairs? We cannot do it. We are at present very heavily 
mortgaged by a realistic policy in Europe which recognized 
de jure [in law] what was always de facto [in fact] the case. 
We have no power of any sort in the Manila area. The 
ex-ANZUS [Australia-New Zealand-United States] powers 
have a certain amount, but they are not likely to be able 
to use them to any considerable extent in order to stop 
aggression by military means, if aggression of the open order 
occurs. 

The truth is—and it is well to bring it into the open— 
that there is only one power which can possibly do it, and 
that is the United States; and that is why, although I am 
far from agreeing with the American policy on every possible 
occasion—and I will touch on that a little later—I believe 
that we have to accept the Manila agreement and the 
United States reservation . . . from the clear point of view 
that there is one and only one means by which the military 
strength of the Manila agreement can be made a real and a 
proper visible deterrent. That is why it is so important that 
everything said here, outside the House and in China, should 
be said against the background of its effect in America. 

There is a tendency, on the economic side, to say that we 
must raise the standard of living in these Far Eastern coun- 
tries and that when we have done so we shall have gone a 
long way towards solving the problem. Let me put it in this 
way: In China there is a minimum of 500 million people. 
That is a low figure. If we were to raise their standard of 
living by 1 pound sterling per head per annum .. . it could 
mean an expenditure in one form or another of 500 million 
pounds sterling a year. 

It might be in the form—as I have seen in the backward 
parts of China—of enabling the Chinese to get away from 
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spoken of as the largest rubber merchant in 
the world. 

In this text from debate in Commons, the 
Conservative businessman gives his own ideas 
of dangers in dealing with the Communists 
and charges Mr. Attlee with putting new 
strains on British-American friendship. 


the wooden plow, which is still the instrument by which 
agriculture, the main industry of China, is carried on, and to 
change to the iron or steel plow; or it might be in the form of 
taking the wooden wheel out of the cart, which is drawn by 
man rather than by beast, and substituting the rubber-tired 
cart, which was the greatest piece of progress which has taken 
place in China for many years; or it might be in the form of 
hydroelectric schemes, or the many other developments 
which meet first-priority needs in China. 

Whatever the form, the financial implication of the above 
policy must be faced. China is not a rich exporting country, 
as we must bear in mind when East-West trade is discussed; 
but I will not go deeply into that subject, because this may 
not be the right time to do so. 

We must not be blind to the fact that the process of rais- 
ing their standard of living will be slow and very gradual. We 
must not be carried away, as all too frequently we are car- 
ried away, by the easy catchphrase of “raising the standard 
of living.” 

9 ° ° 

... | would remind the House that, before we broke up in 
July, I asked the Foreign Secretary whether he thought that 
it would not be wise—this was just after the plane had been 
shot down outside Hainan—that the journey [to China] of 
the leader of the Opposition [Clement R. Attlee] and his 
friends should be postponed . . . 

I am going to make certain comments on that trip from 
the reports I have received about it. 

First of all, the great handicap which Mr. Attlee and his 
friends suffered was that they went to Peking. Peking is no 
more typical of China than is Washington of the United 
States; it is the worst possible place from which to form a 
judgment on what is happening in the rest of China. I was 
very surprised and rather shocked by some of the remarks 
which Mr. Attlee is supposed to have made. 

The measure of the extent to which he was forced to make 
these statements, I think, lies in two things: The very factual 
report of Mr. Sam Watson [mine-union member of the Attlee 
delegation to China], who has no political difficulties to deal 
with; and the remarks which had been made recently by 
Lord Lindsay of Birker as to the extent to which a great deal 
of what Mr. Attlee and his friends say was prefabricated 
and prepared. He is a very experienced observer. 
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Mr. Attlee: He referred to a particular village as having 
been specially prepared, and we have all agreed that we did 
not think that typical. We knew that that was so, and we 
said so. Sir Walter Fletcher is quite wrong in suggesting that 
we did draw very large conclusions from Peking. On the 
contrary, in every statement I have made I pointed out the 
limited amount we were able to see. 

Sir Walter: Where did Mr. Attlee get the basis for his 
statement? By some very curious gift which he seems to 
possess, he was able to assess an increase in commercial 
probity in the 95 per cent of China which he did not 
visit. 

Mr. Attlee: The fact was, with regard to Peking, we stated 
that flies had disappeared there and in some other towns. 
We also visited Shanghai, and the evidence on which we 
based ourselves in particular were the statements from about 
170 Europeans there who agreed on that point. 

Sir Walter: I have traveled through many provinces of 
China, and I will come to the question of Shanghai in a 
minute. I should like to say this: The recognition of China, 
of which I was one of the few on this side to approve, we 
always said did not mean approval. The Right Honorable 
Gentleman has certainly given the impression in China, if 
one reads the vernacular press and reports in the United 
States, that recognition of China is condonation. 

Mr. Attlee: The Honorable Gentleman is entirely misrep- 
resenting me. Over and over again I have pointed out to the 
Americans that the recognition of a government does not 
mean approval. I recognize the Honorable Gentleman; I do 
not necessarily approve of him. 

Sir Walter: I am going a bit further than that, because I 
condemn the Right Honorable Gentleman for the line he 
took. One useful lesson which he appears to have missed is 
that there is in China a magnificent and well-developed sys- 
tem for the removal, not always painlessly, of political ri- 
vals, and that he might have taken advantage of but certainly 
did not. 

Mr. Attlee: If, instead of that very cheap retort with which 
the Honorable Gentleman has endeavored to cover his re- 
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treat, he will acknowledge that he has grossly misepresented 
me, he will be living up to the reputation which he used to 
have in this House. 

Sir Walter: I have not grossly misrepresented the Right 
Honorable Gentleman. The impression he has left, and if he 
reads the American press—the American press has its im- 
pressions and is entitled to them—and if he reads a good 
deal of the press in China and here, he will see that the im- 
pression he undoubtedly gave was that he had, without 
having the opportunity of getting firsthand knowledge, on 
hearsay, taken the line which could locally, at any rate, only 
have one effect, and that is to put heart into a country which 
has been an aggressor of the worst possible kind. 

I think that the Right Honorable Gentleman and the 
House all the way through should recognize this: There has 
been a major change of policy in China recently. From time 
immemorial, at least 500 years . . . the policy of China has 
always been an exclusive one—to keep out the foreigner. 
Now there is a new policy, and it is vital that that should be 
recognized. I do not think that the Right Honorable Gentle- 
man did recognize it, because, whilst exclusivity still reigns 
as a policy, there has been grafted on to it an almost rabid 
colonial-expansionist policy with completely unjustified tar- 
gets from every point of view. Any attempt made, or 
which could be interpreted in that sense, of giving coun- 
tenance to that and in any way agreeing with it, must be 
condemned, 

Turning to the question of Tibet, was there any possible 
justification for the taking of Tibet? Was there any pos- 
sible justification for the incitement, the continuance and 
the expansion of the Korean war, or for the similar 
attempt in Indo-China by aid to the Viet Minh? None at 
all. 

I cannot help feeling that the sort of thread that ran 
through what the Right Honorable Gentleman said of let 
bygones be bygones was intensely dangerous. When does a 
bygone become a bygone? Is it when the corpse is still 
warm? Is it, from the American point of view, having ex- 
pended such a colossal amount of life, and the French 





MEETING IN PEIPING: BRITISH LABORITE ATTLEE AND CHINESE COMMUNIST MAO (LEFT AND RIGHT) : 
Sir Walter: ‘’. . . the worst possible place from which to form a judgment” 
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point of view, too, really the time for this? I cannot believe 
that for a single moment. That is why I think that the Right 
Honorable Gentleman was wrong in the impression that 
he gave. 

He talks about his visit to Shanghai. It is very important to 
realize what happened. I do not believe, from what I hear— 
and I have considerable connections—that the impression 
he tries to bring back now is a very correct one. In Shanghai 
there was the most open blackmail and holding under duress 
of British nationals and other nationals there, and yet there 
is talk now of opening up East-West trade and giving enor- 
mous credit to a country that had brought about anything as 
shameful as the treatment there [of foreign investors]. 
What was the sin of these people? They developed in China: 
shipbuilding and repairs, electricity, electrical plants, all the 





UNION JACK OVER SHANGHAI 
.. . before the Communist take-over 


things for the development of China, and China has scooped 
the lot for nothing. 

Mr. Harold Davies [Labor]: For nothing. 

Sir Walter: “For nothing,” the Honorable Member says. I 
am glad that he has intervened. 

Mr. Davies: It was a quid pro quo [tit for tat]. 

Sir Walter: A very little quid for a very large quo. 

Mr. Davies: The Honorable Member is making a most 
scurrilous attack on Mr. Attlee, the leader of the Opposition. 

Sir Walter: It is fully justified by the impression that the 
Right Honorable Gentleman has conveyed and the facts as 
they stand. The Right Honorable Gentleman knows, and we 
all know, what is the real trouble. The middle-of-the-road 
leader of the left-wing party is always in very grave danger 
in having to give hostages to fortune, to the left wing of his 
party. He is in a dangerous position, and the amount that 
he said and gave way on this occasion and the impression 
which exists throughout China, deny it as he may, and which 
exists in America is a serious handicap to the working of the 
Manila agreement. 

I ask Mr. Attlee one final thing in regard to Formosa. He 
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is on record—I do not wish to do him an injustice by mis- 
quoting him—as making a remark that it would be wiser to 
hand Formosa over to the Communists. The Right Honor- 
able Gentleman pointed out—in this I agree with him 
entirely—that Chiang Kai-shek has sacrificed, and lost for 
good and all, the support of the Chinese, but I do not think 
the Right Honorable Gentleman realizes why he lost it. It 
was not that-he robbed China, which he did, but that he 
robbed immoderately. He and the Soong dynasty, who were 
attached to. him, committed the one sin in Chinese eyes 
which must not be committed: That is, the people who are 
essentially behaviorist to rob without measure barefacedly. 

But, be that as it may, the fate of Formosa surely cannot 
be settled on the lines that the Right Honorable Gentleman 
expressed. We have heard from him and his honorable 
friends on his side of the House recently, in regard to Cy- 
prus, very strong calls for a plebiscite to be taken. Would 
he abide by a plebiscite properly arranged and carried out 
by the people of Formosa? What right have we in any way 
to settle the fate of Formosa without asking the people of 
Formosa, who are not typically Chinese? 

Mr. Attlee: As the Honorable Member is now asking me 
a question, perhaps I can answer him. The suggestion that 
I made was that Formosa should be put under a trusteeship 
of the United Nations for a period of years in order, under 
proper conditions, to find out what the people themselves 
want. That is precisely what I recommended. 

Sir Walter: That is not what was reported. 

Mr. Attlee: The Honorable Gentleman surely has attend- 
ed press conferences and has some acquaintance with the 
press, and surely he understands that the press do not report 
fully? I am not prepared to have my statements judged by 
what appears in the American press. 

Sir Walter: Certainly that is a step in the right direction. 
We now know, which is vitally important, that Formosa will 
in the end abide by what the people of Formosa want. But it 
is equally important that that should be true in Indo-China 
and Siam and Burma. I wish to pay a tribute to the Right 
Honorable Gentleman on Burma, because it was his Govern- 
ment that initiated the policy—I was one of those who sup- 
ported what he said at the time—which has proved very 
successful. It is one of the few spots in the area where there 
is very considerable help. 

2 °° ° 

We heard from Sir Anthony Eden today of the vast in- 
crease in the forces of Viet Minh. We know what is happen- 
ing in China. What are these forces to be used for? No coun- 
try acquires and maintains forces like that without reason 
for doing so, and the grave disquiet that exists, not only all 
through Indo-China, but in these other countries, as to what 
will happen in the next year or two must in the end be cen- 
tered on one thing and on one thing alone. That is, whether 
we will be able to have aid in time from the only power that 
we can possibly hope to make the agreement work from the 
military point of view. That is, the United States. 

On many points I do not agree with the policy of the U.S., 
but let anybody read the Marshall report and the Wedemeyer 
report that were made during the war in China. Let us re- 
member that during the war we and America promoted 
China to being a great power when, in fact, she was not. Now 
that America sees the extent of success of Communism—and 
it would be unwise not to count on its permanence and to 
say to ourselves that it might possibly change—she is quite 
realistically appraising what may happen. It is most unwise 
that so much is said and done in criticism of the one country 
that can provide adequate military power in the area and 
which in the end must contribute so very largely to the eco- 
nomic policy which has been adumbrated [indicated sketch- 
ily] by Sir Anthony Eden. 
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Lettuce + air + aluminum...formula for salad sales 


You're looking at a fresh head of lettuce ... and the truck 
floor that keeps it that way. Delivering the lettuce to market 
in its crispest, most saleable condition is typical of the spe- 
cialized problems Harvey Engineers have solved daily. The 
floor is an aluminum extrusion, custom designed by Harvey 
to solve a specific set of problems facing both maker and 
user. For the truck and trailer owner its unique shape means 
that air, vital to fresh delivery, circulates along the bottom as 
well as the top of the load. Also, it means less maintenance, 
higher pay load. To the trailer builder it means important 
manufacturing economies. Such multiple benefits . . . a more 
profitable product and at the same time a better one . . . are 


MAKING THE MOST OF ALUMINUM...FOR EVERYONE 


HARVEY 


luminum 

















the general rule when Harvey Aluminum Extrusions become 
part of design. Practical imagination—40 years of it—is yours 
when you have a Harvey Engineer sit down with your own 
designers. With us, the “special” problems are everyday 
problems. A Harvey Engineer will be glad to show you how 
this principle can work for you. Call or write us today. 

Extruded full trailer length and integrally rigid, the floor 
sections reduce the parts and operations needed in construc- 
tion. Interlocking sides provide uniform floor pattern, ad- 
ded strength. The floor sections are only one of the many 
custom-fitted Harvey Aluminum Extrusions used in modern 
trailer and truck building. 


“Aluminum Extrusions,” Harvey's 
newest brochure, is yours for the 
asking. It combines an illustrated 
story of extrusions, how they're 
made and used, with a wealth of 
engineering data. 
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HARVEY ALUMINUM SALES, INC., TORRANCE, CALIFORNIA * BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


An independent producer of aluminum extrusions in all alloys and all sizes: 


special extrusions, press forgings, bar stock, forging stock, tubes, impact extrusions, aluminum screw machine products and related products. 











“Condi --a fine source for 


special purpose 


HIS is another business Bendix got into because 

we couldn’t buy what we needed. Our own stiff 
requirements for electronic tubes for aviation, radar 
and guided missile use couldn’t be met by ordinary 
tubes designed for home radio, public address systems, 
etc. As an example, we needed a certain tube for a 
guided missile that could momentarily withstand the 
shock of striking the target and penetrating it before 
firing the charge. It was no job for any ordinary tube. 


What We Did About It 
We developed a “ruggedizing” process which gives 
a bulldog physique to a normally fragile instrument. 
Today Bendix’ ruggedized and special-purpose tubes 
are favored in all kinds of industrial and military ap- 
plications because they outperform ordinary tubes and 
last many times longer. 








How Ruggedizing Saves You Money 
Satisfied customers have furnished us with many case 
histories proving the value of Bendix special-purpose 
ruggedized electronic tubes. A major aircraft manu- 
facturer recently test-compared a certain type of 
Bendix tube with a radio-type tube it has been using. 
It not only saved money from the Bendix tube lasting 
18 times longer but from the time saved not having 
to make 18 replacements. 


Receiving ... Microwave... Gas 
Right now we make about 150 different types of special- 
purpose tubes which fall into three main categories: 
(1) Receiving and other special vacuum tubes, (2) 
Microwave tubes such as klystrons and noise sources, 
and (3) Gas tubes such as thyratrons, voltage regu- 
lators and spark gaps. 
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ruggedized 


electron tubes! 


For Specific Information 


Please contact our Red Bank Division at Eatontown, 


New Jersey. 


Complete Story of Bendix 
It’s best told in the 40-page brochure 
“Bendix and Your Business” which is 
yours for the asking. Kindly make 
your request on a company letterhead 
to the address below. 


Engineers: “Bendix and Your Future” 
is another booklet available to men 
interested in an organization where 
engineering opportunity is unlimited. 


BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 
Fisher Building + Detroit 2, Michigan 














PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS AND BASIC PRODUCTS 


RED BANK, EATONTOWN, N. J. 
electron tubes; dynamotors, inverters; 
AC-DC generators. 

BENDIX RADIO, TOWSON, MD. 
radar; auto, railroad, mobile 
and aviation radio; television. 
ECLIPSE MACHINE, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
bicycle coaster brakes, Stromberg* carburetors, 
electric fuel pumps, starter drives. 
SCINTILLA, SIDNEY, N. Y. 
aviation ignition systems; industrial engine 
magnetos; diesel fuel injection; electrical 
connectors; ignition analyzers. 

ZENITH CARBURETOR, DETROIT, MICH. 
automotive, marine and small engine carburetors. 
BENDIX-SKINNER, DETROIT, MICH. 
micronic filters. 

PACIFIC, NORTH HOLLYWoOop, CALIF. 
telemetering equipment; hydraulic and electric 
actuators; depth recorders; boat steerers. 
BENDIX FRIEZ, TOWSON, MD. 
meteorological instruments, precision instruments 
and recorders. 

BENDIX PRODUCTS, SOUTH BEND, IND. 
automotive brakes, carburetors, power steering; 
aviation brakes, landing gear, fuel metering. 
ECLIPSE-PIONEER, TETERBORO, N. J. 
aviation instruments and components; foundry. 
MARSHALL-ECLIPSE, TROY, N. Y. 
brake blocks, brake lining, synthetic resins. 
CINCINNATI, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
automatic viscosity regulators, nuclear products. 

BENDIX COMPUTER, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
digital computers. 
HAMILTON, HAMILTON, OHIO 
jet engine controls and aircraft pumps. 
LAKESHORE, ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 
power steering and automotive devices. 
UTICA, UTICA, N. Y. 
aviation components. 
MONTROSE, SOUTH MONTROSE, PA. 
aviation components. 
PIONEER-CENTRAL, DAVENPORT, IOWA 


aviation instruments and components; 
ultrasonic cleaners. 


YORK, YORK, PA. 
electronic devices; test equipment. 
BENDIX-ECLIPSE OF CANADA, LTD. 
Windsor, Ont. 


BENDIX INTERNATIONAL 
New York City 
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Recovery of industrial output is contin- 
uing, accompanied by new gains in 
construction activity. 

Auto output rose to about 100,000 cars 
in the week ended November 6, near- 
ly double the rate of two weeks before. 
Nearly all were 1955 models. 

Television producers lifted their output 
to 239,000 sets in the week ended 











estate mortgage lenders and home 
builders. All want to know how fast 
new homes are being sold, with what 
effect on demand for used houses and 
apartment units. 


Complaints have been made to the Gov- 


ernment by landlords, who say that 
tenants are leaving apartments to buy 





October 30, a rate 9 per cent above the 
1950 peak. Retailers sold 986,000 sets 
in September, a record nearly a third 
above September, 1953. 

Electric-power output mounted to 11.4 
per cent above a year ago in the week 
ended November 6. Power consump- 
tion grew in the central industrial area, 
where auto plants and steel mills are 
located. 

Steel mills scheduled output at 77.2 per 
cent of capacity in the week ended 
November 13. Tonnage was 25 per 
cent above the August low point. 

Home building, as the top chart shows, 
increased to a rate of 1,232,000 per 
year in October, highest since January, 
1951. That is the rate of starts under 
private financing. 

Trend of home building points still 





higher. Residential contract awards in 


Faster Rate of Home Building 
More Starts Under VA and FHA Financing 
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October were 34 per cent above Octo- 
ber, 1953. A flood of applications has 
been filed for FHA mortgage insurance 
and for VA appraisals on proposed 
new homes. 

Government aids to home financing are 
giving a powerful stimulus to housing. 
Starts under VA and FHA financing, 
shown in the chart, have risen to 55 per 
cent of all homes started, compared 
with 39 per cent in 1953. 

Real estate markets are being watched 
closely by Government officials, real 
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homes, offered for sale with little or 
no down payment and with as long as 
80 years to pay off the loan principal. 
Some complaints are from defense- 
housing areas, where apartments have 
been built on a scale tailored to meet 
the need for housing. 


Apartment vacancies are reported to be 


increasing at a faster rate. Recent 


figures are not available for the U.S. 
as a whole. But, for the year ended 
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Latest Indicators of Business Activity— 


March 31, 1954, FHA apartment 
vacancies rose to 3.4 per cent of all 
units offered for rent, compared with 
2.8 the previous year. 


Prices of used houses are reported to be 


declining, despite a large volume of 
transactions. 


New homes, on the other hand, are 


being sold quickly, if reports from 
scattered cities can be relied on. Few 
completed houses are unsold. A large 
portion of those under construction are 
sold before completion. 


A heavy turnover of homes, new and old, 


is shown by mortgage recordings, re- 
cently 22 per cent above a year ago. 


Interpretations that officials give to these 


market trends are in conflict. It is tak- 
en as a good sign that purchases of 
used houses have increased despite 
falling prices, for, in the past, buyers 
often have reacted to falling prices by 
postponing their purchases. On the 
other hand, the price decline, accom- 
panied by growing numbers of va- 
cant apartments, suggests that a hous- 
ing surplus is developing, one that in 
time may become troublesome. 


Pattern of the housing boom now under 


way contrasts sharply with that of the 
1920s. In that decade, people left 
villages and towns to throng into ci- 
ties. Too many apartments were built, 
and many could not be rented. Today, 
city dwellers are pushing out into the 
suburbs, apartment building is lan- 
guishing. 


U.S. prosperity, now on a firm base, 


strongly supports a high rate of hous- 
ing construction. Yet present trends 
suggest that home building may climb 
to a rate that it cannot hold for very 
long. 
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When you equip your offices 
with Art Metal Desks 
and Chairs fitted to individual job 
functions you will get — 






... Sustained work from each office employee because 

working comfort is the first consideration in the design, construction and 

operating features of job-matched Art Metal New Century Desks and Art Metal 
Correct Seating Office Chairs — 


...An end to fatigue caused by needless reaching, bending, and moving around, 
because Art Metal organizes each desk for all-day working convenience. Art Metal chairs provide full 
natural body support with exclusive ‘‘Tilt-Action” Seat and “Live-Action” Back — 


... Time saved, errors avoided, work made easier—in short, /ower overall office work cost. 


With the most complete line of executive and general office desks and chairs ever developed, your Art Metal dealer 
or branch can render valuable service in organizing efficient work stations for your office. Consult the ‘Yellow 
Pages” under Office Furniture or Office Equipment, or write Art Metal Construction Company, Jamestown 2, N. Y. 


ASK FOR these Art Metal 


aids to efficient organization For 66 years 


and use of office work stations... the symbol 
of the finest 

(J “Manual of Desk Drawer Layout” in office 

C) “Correct Sitting Posture” equipment 


CJ Art Metal “New Century” Desk and systems. 


and Chair Literature 





© A.M. c. co,-1954 


GENERAL OFFICE AND EXECUTIVE DESKS + CORRECT-SEATING ALUMINUM OFFICE CHAIRS + FILING EQUIPMENT + WABASH FILING SUPPLIES - POSTINDEX VISIBLE INDEX CABINETS AND SYSTEMS 
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Get This Informative 
Free Booklet on New 


Uses for Straits Tin 


New, 20-page booklet tells impor- 
tant story of Straits Tin and its 
many new uses today. Fully illus- 
trated. Includes sections on new tin 
alloys, new tin solders, new tin 
chemicals. Covers tin resources and 
supply, Malayan mining. Booklet is 
factual, informative —could well 
prove profitable to you. Mail cou- 
pon below today. 


THE MALAYAN TIN BUREAU 
Dept.D1,1028 Connecticut Ave. 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Please send me a copy of your free 
booklet on new uses for Straits Tin. 


Name 





Firm Name 





Street 





City Zone. State. 
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U.S. Savings Bonds Make 
A Comeback—Here’s Why 


U.S. Treasury's savings-bond 
drives now are getting real help 
from big investors. It's the large- 
denomination bond that's being 
bought—and staying bought. 

People who like the $25 
“baby” bonds are doing more 
selling than buying these days. 

For the U.S. Treasury, it means 
a more stable debt—and a low- 
er cost of borrowing through the 
savings-bond program. 


Savings bonds, favorite investment 
of U.S. families at all income levels, 
are showing new gains in popularity. 

At a time when the country’s banks, 
corporations, insurance companies, others 
are competing vigorously for people’s 
savings, the flow of cash into savings 
bonds is at a high level and still rising 
steadily. 

U.S. families, apparently, have de- 
cided that investments that don’t change 
in dollar value with shifting prices are a 
good thing after all. By coincidence or 
otherwise, people have been buying 
more of the favorite E and H bonds than 
they've been cashing in ever since prices 
began to stabilize in late 1952. In the 
inflationary period before that, purchases 
had lagged badly behind cash-ins. 

Now, with prices well stabilized and 
consumer savings at a high level gen- 


erally, sales of savings bonds are really 
booming. 

Some 8 million wage and salary work- 
ers are buying these bonds regularly 
through payroll deductions. Many self- 
employed people are taking part in bond- 
a-month plans where they bank. Result: 
Individuals and families now own about 
38 billion dollars’ worth of E and H 
bonds—plus a good many biilions of dol- 
lars’ worth of bonds in other series. 

Another result is that Administration 
fiscal authorities are happy. So long as 
Government must borrow, they figure, 
it’s well to borrow from individuals. It is 
less inflationary. When an_ individual 
sells $100 in bonds, he ordinarily does it 
to spend just that much, or not too much 
more. When banks sell $100 in bonds, it 
means they can lend out five to six 
times that much for spending by bor- 
rowers. 

That explains the enthusiasm with 
which Secretary of the Treasury George 
M. Humphrey has just disclosed that 
total purchases of savings bonds in all of 
the four series now being sold have been 
running nearly 30 per cent above the 
1953 level. 

That comparison, though, gives you a 
bare outline of the trend. You need to go 
behind Mr. Humphrey’s figures to see 
what is happening to savings bonds— 
and what it means. 

Improvement for savings bonds is 
occurring in the face of real odds. And 
the odds are getting tougher all the time. 
The longer this 13-year-old savings-bond 

(Continued on page 128) 


Savings Bonds: The Trend Is Up 


In First 10 People Bought 
Months of These An:ounts 


These Amounts 


Cashed In For These 


Net Purchases 


4 v 


E and H Bonds 


1953 $3,647,000,000 $3,491,000,000 $ 156,000,000 
1954 $4,061,000,000 $3,702,000,000 $ 359,000,000 
J and K Bonds 
1953 $ 361,000,000 $ 19,000,000 $ 342,000,000 
1954 $1,090,000,000 $ 26,000,000 $1,064,000,000 
Total: 4 Series 
1953 $4,008,000,000 $3,510,000,000 $ 498,000,000 
1954 $5,151,000,000 $3,728,000,000 $1,423,000,000 
Source: Treasury Department 
a 
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*“At Monsanto we consider 
credit unions important to 


good employee morale” 


“They provide an easier, more convenient and 
more profitable system of saving and borrowing 
money. I was a charter member of the credit union 
at our John F. Queeny plant and consider it one 
of the soundest investments I’ve made.” 


EDGAR M. QUEENY, 
Board Chairman, Monsanto Chemical Co. 














“FOLKS ARE HAPPIER when they know ‘“t EARN MORE on my credit union savings ‘WHY BUY THINGS ON TIME PAYMENTS 
they can turn to the credit union for help than I could get anywhere else,”’ says Ray —_ when you can pay cash with a low-cost credit 
any time they need it,” says O. C. Stief, Lingle, Monsanto chemist. ‘‘Andit’ssohandy —_union loan and save money?”’ asks Esther 
chief of plant protection. ““With less worry, | to make deposits right here at the plant. Schmidt. “I have more, and I’m better off 
people aren’t so likely to have accidents.” Sure is a comfort to have a credit union!” financially since joining our credit union.” 


A credit union solves two basic financial needs for the working 
man or woman. It provides a convenient, profitable place for 
savings. It stands ready to help with low-cost loans in a very 
human and understanding way. Furthermore, in most credit unions, 
there is life insurance on loans at no premium cost to the individual. 
It pays up completely the balance of the loan should the borrower 
die. A great protection for families. 

By keeping people out of financial trouble and freeing their 
minds of money worries, the credit union is also of great benefit 
to management. Morale is higher, work efficiency improves and 
wage garnishments and requests for pay advances are eliminated. 

A credit union can be operated among any group of 50 or more 
who work at the same place or belong to the same church, lodge 
or community. Large credit unions such as the one at Monsanto 
have resources in the millions. All credit unions are managed by 
members themselves. All are chartered by State or Federal govern- 
ment. Labor, business, church and government all endorse this 
idea that is doing so much good for millions of people. 


THE CREDIT UNION IDEA IS 100 YEARS OLD. It is 
world wide in its scope and influence, with more than 
19,500 credit unions in North America alone serving over 
9 million people. A credit union will benefit you whether 
you are an employee or an employer. Use the coupon 
below to get complete information. 


CLIP AND MAIL 


Credit Union National Association 
Dept. US-7, Madison, Wisconsin 


Please send me without cost or obligation information about - 
credit unions. 


Name 





Address 
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WHERE PROFITS PUT INTO PORT 


St. Louis 


A Great Place to Do Business 


Located in the center of the nation’s great inland 
waterway development, St. Louis is the hub of a 
system of water channels connecting 29 major cities 
in the 20 Mississippi Valley States. River freight 
moving through the Port of St. Louis has reached 
an all-time high of 1,000,000-plus tons a month 
volume. Completion of a $1,500,000 wharf will 
greatly increase the capacity of this busy port... 
St. Louis, nearest major city to the U. S. center of 
population is at the center of activity in business, 


-.. witha Great Bank to Help You! 


sarin 





Finance Week 








Your association with First |i a | 
National Bank in St. Louis not li 
only speeds your business trans- 

actions . . . it identifies you, as well. 

And with information provided by THE FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK 


First National—whose directors 
hold key positions in St. Louis IN ST.LOUIS 
business—you’ll find it’s easier to 
plan ahead. First National is at 
the center of activity in St. Louis! 


Inquiries are cordially invited. Address 
the Industrial Service Department. 


ST NATIONAL BANK in ST. LOUIS 


Member Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporation 








E bonds coming due this 
year: 5.5 billion dollars . .. 


program runs, the more it costs the Treas. 
ury to redeem bonds that are turned in. 
E_ bonds, for example, must be redeemed 
at the original sales price plus interest 
that has accrued since the original sale. 
And that interest is building up all the 
time. So it becomes increasingly hard to 
sell enough bonds to keep ahead of the 
rising redemption costs. 

That problem is being complicated by 
another situation. Bonds that were 
bought in such huge numbers in the 
patriotic fervor that followed Pearl Har- 
bor have been maturing in growing bil- 
lions of dollars and appearing at bank 
windows for cashing. This year—peak 
year in this trend—about 5.5 billion dol- 
lars’ worth of E bonds will mature. That 
actually is more than all of the E bonds 
people will buy in 1954. 





—Harris & Ewing 


SECRETARY HUMPHREY 
Sales are up 30 per cent 


Fortunately for the Treasury, not all 
holders will cash in their bonds at matu- 
rity. In fact, only about a fourth of them 
will. Treasury efforts to encourage people 
to hold E bonds after maturity for an- 
other 10 years are meeting with real 
success. Three out of four holders have 
decided that the extra decade of 3 per 
cent earnings offered on their bonds is a 
good thing. 

This means, of course, the gradual 
building up of a big block of matured 
debt represented by savings bonds—debt 
on which people could demand repay- 
ment at any time, and without any of 
the sacrifice of interest income that faces 
those who cashed in their unmatured 
savings bonds. 
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is | ... More outgo on old bonds 
+ | than income from new sales 
as- It also means, however, that for the 
In. time being the purchase of savings bonds 
ed is running a close race with cash-ins. Ac- 
est tually, total purchases are not keeping 
le. ahead of total cash-ins. Too many bonds 
the in the old discontinued series still are be- 
to ing cashed for purchases to keep up. So 
the the Treasury is paying out more cash 
than it’s taking in on all savings bonds 
by together. 
ere As the box on page 126 shows, though, 
the purchases really are outrunning cash-ins 
ws of series E, H, J and K—the ones the 
il Treasury still is selling. 
ink Not all of those series are participating 
* in the boom. And, more important, it ap- 
ol- r ., 
pears that not all groups of purchasers « 
bat | te taking part. Get plenty of copies... 
_ Smaller purchases, on balance, are e . rn 
shown for E bonds—the favorite of little quickly, cheaply, with Ozalid! 
An Ozalid machine in your office makes extra 
More Big Bond Buyers copies quickly available, at very low cost...speeds 
se a the distribution of statements, correspondence, 
Gains in Purchases, reports, hand-written notes, drawings and plans 
1954 Over 1953* eee ‘ er eee 
i Ozalid saves time now wasted in tedious 
enomination Increase ; hy 
$25 46 Per Cent retyping and transcribing by hand...ends errors, 
$50 sa roofreading, corrections. A letter size sheet can 
P . . 8 . 
$100 AE atid be copied in less than a minute, for less than 
$500 we two cents! 
$1,000 ae. ce : 
Tue Oza.ip process reproduces anything 
Gains in Bonds comet In, typed, printed, written, or drawn on translucent 
1954 Over 1953 paper, cloth, or film. Reproduction is instant 
$25 «dn had ae on chemically coated Ozalid stock—without 
nd — aera negatives, darkrooms, stencils, inks. The copies 
$500 61 oo" 4 are accurate, clear, delivered dry, ready for use. 
$1,000 36 ry Ozalid machines can be operated by anyone. 
: ees ee ee Ask the nearest Ozalid distributor (see phone 
and cashed in during first half of each year. book) for a demonstration. Or write to 
Source; Treasury Department 36 Ozaway, Johnson City, New York. 
all savers. While purchases of those popular OZALID—A Division of General Aniline & 
tu- bonds will be about 3.8 billions this Film Corporation... From Research to Reality. 
~~ year, cash-ins will come to more than In Canada, Hughes Owens Company, Ltd., Montreal. 
4 billions. One reason is the growing 
ai volume of those bonds reaching maturity, OZAMATIC (above) is a table model, moderately 
ave ee ~ a yore! of interest due priced, handles materials up to 16 inches wide, 
, en bonds are cashed. any length, makes up to 1000 copii hour. 
P - Another, though, is the actual trend of vio ; ? — 
Bi purchases of E bonds. Those purchases BAMBINO (right) is the smallest, fastest, low- 
al just aren’t rising as fast as purchases of priced office copying machine; will make 200 
aa other series. In the first seven months of copies an hour, of materials up to nine inches 
abt 1954, they gained less than 3 per cent in width, for less than two cents a copy. 
wa over the same 1953 period. 
=! It’s in the newer H, J and K bonds ; 
sa that you find the big successes the Treas- 
ak ury is reporting. Purchases of H bonds 2 
in the first seven months of 1954, for ex- $5 
(Continued on page 130) 
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315 STOCKS 


that have uct missed 


a Dividend in 25 Years 


Us exclusive Report covering stocks on leading 
Exchanges and over the counter that have paid dividends 
without a break for 25 to 170 years is just off the press. These 
dependable dividend-payers include 115 stocks that have paid 
regularly for more than 50 years; 16 for over 100 years. Many 
of these sound issues yield 6% to 8%. 


| Which of These Stocks Best For You? 
| Check These Staff Selections 


To help you make selections, our Staff singles out these four 
popular groups as having special attraction today. 


| 
| 10 Stocks in line for dividend increases 

10 Deflated Stocks, 20% below 1951 highs 

| 10 Stocks favored by banks, investment trusts and colleges 
| 10 Growth Stocks offering rich rewards to patient investors 
| 


Send only $1 for your copy of this Report on “315-Stock Report.” In 
addition we will send you without extra charge the next 4 issues of the 
weekly United Reports, covering Stocks, Bonds, Business Outlook, 
Commodities, and Washington Developments. (This offer open to new 


readers only. ) 

| r——— FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1:———~ 

BY AIRMAIL $1.25 (] UN-15 

BRE 2 a, scicgbrentcra panache gees bea eine eran 

DNCsh See eda p ORNGHS Rags Pes Seka aN ahd iste s cAda Aes bane 
SE arr ee Cm eer ee eer gE 5 | ee Pen eet 


UNITED BUSINESS 


Serving more business men and investors than any other advisory service. 


ERVICE 


BOSTON 16, MASS. 




















Moving 400"? Surely you do not want to miss even one copy of 


this up-to-the-minute news magazine. Help us to 
keep you well-informed about the fast-moving news events of the world 
by sending us your change of address at least two weeks prior to the 
time the change is to become effective. And please send your old ad- 
dress as well as the new address to which this useful news magazine 
should be sent. Help us to serve you promptly. 


U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 435 parcer ave., Darton 1, on10 





RETIRE ON 
$90 A MONTH 


or less in a resort area, 365 days of sun a year, “if 
temp. 65-85°. Or maintain lux. villa, servants, AL 
expenses $150-250 a mo. Am.-Eng. colony on lake 
60 mi. long. 30 min. to city of 4% million, medical 
center. Schools, arts, sports. Few hours by air. 
Train, bus, PAVED roads all the way. Full-time 
servants, maids, cooks, $6 to $15 a mo., filet 
mignon 35c Ib., coffee 40c, gas 12c gal. Gin, rum, 
brandy 65c-85c fth., whiskey $1.50 qt. Houses $10 
mo. up. No fog, smog, ion, jitters. Serene liv- 
ing am world’s most considerate people. For 

CTLY how Americans are living on $50—$90 
—$150—$250 a mo., Airmail $2.00 for 110 Pages 
current info., prices, roads, hotels, hunting, fishing 
and living conditions from Am. viewpoint (Pers. 
Chk. OK) to Peter Arnold, Box 11D, Lake Cha- 
pala, Jal., Mexico. 
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want your product 
manufactured 
in California? 


Improve your Western States market pene- 
tration! Let us produce your product in our 
Los Angeles plant where we have immedi- 
ately available manufacturing capacity due 
to recent extensive expansion. Facilities for 
steel fabrication and industrial equipment 
assembly in a wide variety—a complete 
modern plant—an experienced work 
force. Write in confidence. 


WHITING CORPORATION 
15674 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois 


For 70 years manufacturers of materials handling, 
foundry, transportation and chemical equipment 











Finance Week 





Rise in small-bond sales 
less than in larger ones . .. 


ample, were twice as great as in the same 
months of 1953. 

What all this seems to indicate quite 
clearly is a rather striking disparity be- 
tween the willingness, or ability, of dif- 
ferent groups of people to respond to the 
sales pleas of Earl O. Shreve, national 
director of the Treasury’s Savings Bond 
Division. 

Small savers, who normally buy 
bonds in denominations of $25 to $100, 
appear increasingly inclined to concen- 
trate on cashing in their old bonds, rather 
than on buying new ones. That’s just the 
opposite of what Mr. Shreve has been 
asking them to do. 

Look, for example, at what has been 
happening to bonds of the very small de- 
nominations. In the first six months of 





—USN&WR Photo ’ 
THE SMALL SAVINGS BOND 
... is more often cashed quickly 


1954—latest period for which Treasury 
has published complete data—purchases 
of $25 bonds ran less than 1 per cent 
over purchases in the same period of 
1953. The increase for $50 bonds—as 
the box on page 129 shows—was less than 
6 per cent. 

Purchases of $500 bonds, by contrast, 
increased by nearly 10 per cent in the 
first half of 1954, while purchases of 
$1,000 bonds jumped nearly 14 per cent 
in the same period. 

Big investors, obviously, have been in 
a better position—or been more willing 
—to boost their purchases of savings 
bonds. And, if the sales figures mean 
what they seem to mean, their ability to 
buy bonds improved in 1953, over 1952, 
more than did that of little investors. 
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Treasury cost is lower 
on bigger denominations 


Trend in cash-ins, too, shows what's 
happening. While small savers stepped 
up their rate of cashing in bonds by 10 
per cent or more in the first half of 1954, 
bigger investors appear to have in- 
creased their cash-in rate only about 4 
to 6 per cent. 

While bigger investors were hanging 
on to their investments in savings bonds, 
smaller savers were turning theirs in for 
cash—for new cars, television sets, new 
homes, or perhaps for bread, rent and 
fuel. 

Meaning of these figures—whatever 
they indicate about financial positions 
of U.S. families—is more economical 
financing for the U.S. Treasury. 

It costs the Treasury far less to print 
and keep records on one $1,000 E bond 





~Hartris & Ewing 


EARL O. SHREVE 
. Government bond “‘salesman“’ 


than on forty $25 bonds. Also, the bigger 
bonds represent far more stable debt 
that small ones. People who buy $500 
and $1,000 bonds are more likely to be 
able to hold on to their investments than 
those who buy small bonds. 

Smaller investors, for example, have 
bought about 27.5 billion dollars’ worth 
of $25 E bonds since 1941. But they al- 
ready have cashed in nearly 21 billion of 
those bonds. Big savers, meanwhile, have 
bought about 25 billion dollars’ worth of 
$1,000 bonds and, so far, turned in only 
10.7 billion. 

Treasury officials can count on a con- 
tinued decline in some of the costs of bor- 
rowing through savings bonds, if this 
shift from small savers to big savers con- 
tinues. 
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Business is good in the 





Nation’s Newest Market—the fast-growing 


Southeast! Here are 22 million people with money to spend: Income 
is up over 305% since 1940, compared to a national increase of 237%. 
Here is a big and booming industrial market, too: over 17,000 new 
industrial plants have located Southeast since 1939. 


ROADS TO PROFITS 


Easily accessible to everywhere, this great new market is crisscrossed 
with fast, dependable transportation via Central of Georgia and Savan- 
nah and Atlanta Railways. Both roads offer expeditious all-diesel service 
and maintain joint rates and routes to and from all markets through 
connections with 15 major railroads. Trained and experienced traffic 
representatives in all large cities make it easy to ship Southeast via the 
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Map shows routes of Central and S&A 


WRITE FOR 32-page brochure 
showing industrial river sites 
available in the Southeast. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
DEPARTMENT 


CENTRAL OF GEORGIA RAILWAY 
SAVANNAH AND ATLANTA RAILWAY 
501 Rhodes Haverty Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


roads to profits—the Central and S&A. 
CHOICE INDUSTRIAL SITES AVAILABLE 


Many choice industrial sites are available for 
your new plant through the Industrial De- 
velopment Department of the Central and 
S&A. 13 are river sites, from 200 to 2,500 
acres, with exceptionally attractive features. 
For confidential information, write, wire or 
phone the address at left. 


SAVANNA 


ATLANTAI CENTRAL 


GEORGIA, 


RAILWAY 
131 




















Big break 
for the breadman! 


Modern bakery-goods packaging and handling meth- 
ods are a big help to the route man... save time in 
deliveries, help increase sales and profits. This picture 
illustrates three good examples: the bread is wrapped 
in Fabricon’s Waxello, a printed opaque waxed paper 
that is low in cost, high in packaging value, wide in 
popular eye-appeal. Likewise, specialty breads, rolls, 
and buns are wrapped in Fabricon’s Printed Cellophane. 
Both waxed paper and printed cellophane wrappers 
are attractively designed by Fabricon’s own staff of 
creative packaging specialists to help make bread 
“sell itself.” Many bakery products are delivered on 
Fabricon’s Fiberglass Trays. These trays are a part of 
a unique tray-loading system that many bakeries are 


Since 1843 ® 





using to help eliminate excess handling and squeexzed, 
packed-down bread. 


These three products, boons to modern baking pack- 
aging and handling, are manufactured by the Fabricon 
Division of Eagle-Picher. Inquiries addressed to Fabricon 
Products, 1721 Pleasant Avenue, River Rouge 18, 
Michigan, will receive prompt attention. 


You will find Eagle-Picher a dependable source, not 
only for these items, but for all of the products listed 
below. We'd be glad to have the opportunity to discuss 
any of them with you. Simply send us your name, 
address, and the products you're interested in. We'll 
reply promptly. 


| EAGLE-PICHER 


The Eagle-Picher Company e General Offices: Cincinnati (1), Ohio 


A good name on any product ¢« Widely known as an important factor in mining, smelting and 


processing of zinc and lead, Eagle-Picher provides many products for essential uses in the glass, ceramic, chemical and 


agricultural industries; in the manufacture of automotive and farm equipment and 


in many other fields: Slab zinc ¢ Zinc and lead pigments and oxides « Molded and extruded rubber products 


Diatomaceous earth products « Cadmium e The rare metals: Gallium, Germanium e Mineral wool 
home and industrial insulations e Aluminum storm windows and screens. 
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Business Around the World 





LONDON e PARIS ¢ ZURICH © STOCKHOLN 


>> Bull markets are the rule, not the exception, these days.....Wall Street's 
behavior is part of the general pattern in most of the Western world.....In- 
vestors across the map have a contented air, see good times ahead. 
Bull markets paused before the U.S. elections, digested the news, then 





moved ahead. Thus it was, not only in the U.S., but in Europe and Canada too. 

Granddaddy bull market abroad is on the London Stock Exchange. It goes 
back to June, 1952, and since then it has pulled industrial-share prices up 80 
per cent to all-time highs. That move dwarfs the Wall Street rise (45 per cent 
in industrial stocks in 14 months) that has everybody talking. 

Paris stock market has been rising steadily since last spring, bulling 
ahead especially after Pierre Mendés-France became Premier. Stock price level 
now is some 30 per cent above a year ago. 

German industrial stocks have been enjoying a rearmament boom since the 
London conference on German arming ended October 3. Both foreign and domestic 
demand for stocks is increasing. Strong market trend has been noticeable since 
early last winter, paralleling the sharp rise in German business activity. 

Swiss stock markets have reflected bullish sentiment in Wall Street over 
the U.S. election returns, as well as favorable Swiss prospects. Swiss bull mar- 
ket goes back to last autumn but hasn't moved ahead as far as Wall Street has. 

Full-fledged business boom in Europe has brought with it better sales, 
better profits, better dividends and better share prices. 

With inflation licked and more folding money in their pockets, Europeans 
have been venturing into the stock market more freely. Black-market operators, 
Squeezed out of an occupation, have had to put their funds into legitimate 
channels. Money drawn into gold hoards has been coming out of hiding. 


























>> West Germany continues to lead the way in the European boom. 

Swelling order books point to even higher German production, if more can 
be squeezed out. Many steel plants are already at capacity. There's a short- 
age of engineers and technicians all over Germany. More coal is being con- 
sumed than is being dug, as stocks are worked down. Makers of automobiles, 
ships, plastics and rayon exceeded their 1953 output in the first 10 menths of 
this year. Construction activity is moving toward a new record this year. 

Plant expansion and new equipment will be necessary in a number of lines 
if German rearmament isn't to overcrowd production facilities seriously. Most 
German firms don't have much excess capital for such outlays. 

Finding skilled labor is to be another bottleneck for rearming Germany. 




















>> Businessmen in Western Europe, with a boom on their hands, are receptive 


(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD--(Continued) 


to Russian overtures to build up East-West trade in Europe. 

West Europe's exports to Iron Curtain countries in the first half were up 
43 per cent over the (very low) year-earlier level. Increase was mainly in 
dairy products, fish, ships and machinery. Most-striking gains in exports to 
the East were by Denmark, Western Germany, the Netherlands, Norway, Britain. 

Soviet bloc's exports to Western Europe were up some 14 per cent for the 
same period but lagged well behind its imports from that area. 

Remember that during the summer restrictions on Western shipments to the 
Soviet bloc were eased up. Presumably, therefore, there's been a larger flow 
of West European products to the East in the last couple of months. 








>> France has just signed a 154-million-dollar trade agreement with the 
Russians. It's for 18 months. Their previous agreement (which expired last 
July) was for only 34 million over 12 months. Under the new agreement, the 
French offer ships, railroad equipment, metal products and textiles. In ex- 
change, the Russians promise caviar, canned crabmeat and salmon, furs in the 
luxury classification but also oil, coal, asbestos, manganese and chrome. 


>> Swedish businessmen, whose experience in dealing with the Russians is 
unmatched in postwar Europe, think the current Soviet trade drive is strictly 
a limited offensive that is already losing momentum. 

Swedish view is that the Soviet bloc has gone about as far as it can go in 
expanding trade with the West--unless the Kremlin will sell more gold. 

Export potential of the Iron curtain countries is limited, these Swedes 
believe. Moscow is trying to increase the supply of consumer goods for both 
Russia and her satellites without reducing targets for heavy industry. 

If this policy continues, the exportable surplus of farm products, as well 
as industrial materials, will diminish. Grain exports are in a declining trend 
already. So are exports of Polish coal. 

Oil exports are being pushed by the Russians this year and will show a big 
rise in sales. But these Swedish observers doubt if a real dent will be made 
in the Western market. Western buyers worry about continuity of oil supplies 
from Russian sources. Nobody wants to become unduly dependent on Communist oil. 

All in all, these sources can't see Red claim of a big potential in East- 
West trade. Swedish trade with the Soviet bloc is in a declining phase. 

















>> Russia is making a habit, in the current trade campaign, of preying on 
Western countries running low on gold and foreign-exchange reserves. 

Denmark, for example, has been tempted to do more barter business with the 
Russians to conserve foreign exchange. However, the U.S. is going to help Den- 
mark out. Norway, too, is short on foreign exchange. The Russians have managed 
to build up their trade there, even though Norwegian businessmen are annoyed 
by the monumental red tape to be overcome in any dealings with the Soviets. 

Yugoslavia, running a heavy deficit with the Western countries, is picking 
up trade ties with Russia and her satellites after a four-year break. 

Brazil, buffeted by severe financial problems, is approached by the Rus- 
Sians to make a trade deal--gasoline, wheat and coal for coffee, cocoa and hides. 

Chile, now forced to devalue the peso to relieve heavy financial pressure, 
has been told that Eastern Europe will gladly take her copper. 

Where there's trouble, there you will find the Russian agent busily at work. 
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magine! Instant starts in 

ZeCT0O weather! : New, super-refined gas gives faster, cleaner 
@ getaways on frosty mornings! Here’s why: 





Be 1 | 


Cold-room tests show: Cars fueled with new Super- New Gulf NO-NOxX is specially cold- proofed for chilly 
Refined Gulf NO-NOx start instantly at temperatures be- weather performance. You get split-second starts on cold 
low zero! Here’s the secret: Besides being super-refined, or frosty days .. . and fast, fuel-saving warm-ups, too! 


q Laboratory proof: Instead of trying to fight 
harmful deposits with so-called “miracle addi- 
tives’”’—inside your engine—Gulf believes in 
preventing them from forming in the first place, 
removes the cause—the “‘dirty-burning tail-end” 
—at the refinery. The plates in the unretouched 
photo at left show what a difference Gulf super- 
refining makes! 


What’s more, besides giving your engine more 
complete protection, new Super-Refined Gulf NO- 
NOX gives you extra gas mileage in the short- 
trip, stop-and-go driving motorists do most... 


This lamp is burning the ; Ss  .f: E lamp is burning apt : 
DIRTY-BURNING Ae mm NEW SUPER-REFINED no knock, no pre-ignition . . . instant starts and 


TAILEND’of gasoline . GULF NO-NOX,the = om ane 
which GULF refines out = By Cleaner-burning super-fuel gag fast, fuel-say mg warm-up. 





COMPLETELY NEW! SUPER-REFINED 


New Gulf No-Nox | 


THE HIGH-EFFICIENCY GASOLINE 
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Q In other words, the man with seniority on a committee 
should become the chairman? 

A In my judgment you'd have better organization of the 
Senate if chairmen were elected, because— 

Q By the whole Senate? 

A I would have them elected by the whole Senate after 
party recommendations. 

Q But then you would be taking away some man’s sen- 
iority, which, if he was top man— 

A Not to a position on the committee. 

Q But if he is on the committee seven years— Supposing 
you were the top man, for instance, on the Armed Services 
Committee, why shouldn’t you get the chairmanship, under 
your argument? 

A Because I don’t think it is good policy to have seniority 
determine committee chairmanships. 


AS CHAIRMAN: MOST ABLE— 


Q Why is it good policy in assigning men on the 
committee? 

A My contention is easy to follow, I think, if you take this 
point of view: I don’t think that seniority means that a man 
should automatically become chairman through length of 
service. The most able man on the committee should be chair- 
man and I would use the democratic process of election to 
determine who should be chairman. 

Q In other words, you think that the committee assign- 
ments don’t necessarily have to be on ability? 

A You can’t change ability from the standpoint of the 
man’s presence in the Senate. The people send him there. 
There he is—whether he’s a man of great ability or mediocre 
ability or poor ability—there he is, and he has to be assigned 
to committees. In my judgment, if you assign him to a com- 
mittee he has a right to stay on that committee, but it doesn’t 
mean that automatically he should have the right to become 
chairman of that committee if a majority of his colleagues in 
exercise of their judgment decide that he is not able enough 
to be chairman of that committee in comparison with the 
ability of other men sitting around that table. 

Q Well, then, if a man is on a committee and he hasn't 
done a very good job and he is better qualified somewhere 
else, why shouldn’t the Senate take him off that committee 
and put him on another one where he can do a better job? 


A I wouldn’t quarrel with the right of the Senate to do 
that—but that isn’t the basis for removing me from commit. 
tees. And you wouldn’t find a man in the Senate who said 
that I was taken off the Labor Committee or the Armed 
Services Committee because I didn’t do a good job. 

Q I wasn’t talking about you—I was talking about the 
principle. You say that they are morally obligated to give 
you seniority on membership, but not morally bound to give 
you a chairmanship, because ability should count on chair. 
manship. I say a Senator, not you, who doesn’t make good as 
a committee member could similarly, to follow your logic, be 
removed from that committee and be put on another commit- 
tee where he might do a better job— 

A Oh, theoretically I think you could change the rules of 
the Senate to do that, but it should be a uniform rule. What 
I'm objecting to is the discrimination that was applied in 
my instance and Sumner’s instance. It was a political-disci- 
pline rule they applied. Nobody kids himself in the Senate 
about what happened in my case. You ought to see the num- 
ber of Republicans that have come to me and said, “I want 
you to know I didn’t do this willingly. This isn’t my 
desire. This is simply the caucus decision. And I want you 
to know that personally I think you ought to stay on your 
committees.” Man after man told me that. And then you 
know what happened: They had three votes on my commit- 
tee assignments. The last time, 22 Democrats voted to restore 
me to committees, 23 voted against me. 

Q Was this in the Democratic caucus? 

A No, this was on the floor. 

Q When was that vote—this 22-to-23 vote? 

A It was last spring. There had been a death in the Senate 
and that caused another reorganization of the committees, 
Senator Anderson came in with a straight out-and-out motion 
to restore me to my original committees. 


WHEN TO SHIFT CONTROL— 


Q You spoke of a death in the Senate—I want to ask you 
a question right there that could be very interesting now: 
Supposing there is a death in the Senate, do you think organi- 
zation control should change—if a Republican Governor, for 
instance, should appoint a Republican to the Senate to re- 
place a Democrat who died? 

A Of course. 

Q Then we should shift these controls in the Senate and 
committee chairmanships in the midst of a session of Congress? 

A There is no other rule. If you had any other rule you'd 
be using arbitrary discretion. 

Q Why should you recognize parties, then? 

A I recognize parties. I don’t recognize parties to do evil 


gs. 

Q They are evil if you disagree with them— 

A It’s not a question of whether I disagree with them, but 
whether or not my premises are sound. Is it sound to say that 
a man should sacrifice his independence of judgment for a 
partisanship vote? I say no. 

Q But your view is that the Senate as a whole should do 
this irrespective of parties—choose committee chairman- 
ship. Why shouldn’t the Senate as a whole vote on organ- 
ization, irrespective of party? Why shouldn’t the best interests 
of the people be that the entire Senate votes for the best 
chairman and the best controls, and maybe have three chait- 
men from this party and three from the other? Why should 
men vote their party at all? 

A Because such a system is the present organization rule 
of the Senate. 
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..« “Il consider myself as a party” 


Q Why should you have that rule? 

A I've spoken against this rule. I’ve spoken against the 
hhairmanship rule. If you go back and check the resolution 
[have offered, the Morse resolution on chairmanship provides 
for the election of chairmen. But I said in a speech on the 
ssue, and you can check back on it, I didn’t know whether 
dection of chairmen ought to be done on the basis of the com- 
nittee or on the basis of the committee recommending to the 
fenate the chairmanship, and then the Senate as a whole 
proving the recommendation of the committee. I think the 
latter is probably the best procedure. 

Q Id like to clear up one point about your discussion of 
gniority—isn’t seniority established within a party? 

A No. I have checked every one of these fights on commit- 
tees in the history of the Senate and have had the assistance 
of the Library of Congress on these cases. We find that there 
we two seniorities, as I've said many times in debate, There 
s the seniority within the party caucus. Then there is the 
eniority within the Senate. It’s the man’s Senate term 
ind the length of his Senate terms that creates his seniority, 
is far as the Senate is concerned. Once he is assigned to a 
wmmittee, his Senate seniority attaches to his position on 
that committee, irrespective of what party he belongs to. If 
he shifts to Republican or Democrat he will still have sen- 
rity in that committee because of his tenure in the Senate. 
That is the point that is so hard to get across to some of those 
Senators who want to justify or want to rationalize their vote 
against me. 

Q That’s true, and actually the floor arguments have 
shown there are other seniorities, too. But isn’t it the practice 
that in committee memberships it is seniority within the 
party that establishes— 

A No, I think all the precedents are against you on that, 
as evidenced by the fact. I say all the precedents—I mean all 
the precedents involving the so-called liberals or free-soilers 
#r nonpartisan leaders, or whatever party these men have 
claimed that they belong to. In all those cases, the Senate has 
left them on their committees on the ground that their Senate 
seniority entitled them to committee positions. 

But their Senate seniority did not entitle them to move up 
the table to the chairmanship. That was a matter of party 
seniority because the majority party had the right to have 
the committee chairmanships and I think that that’s right. It’s 
one of the reasons why in 52 I took the position that the 
Senate should be organized by the Republicans, because I 
thought Eisenhower was entitled to the committee chairman- 
ships until the people had the chance to review the first two 
years of his Administration. 

Q In your status as an Independent you don’t conceive 
of yourself as a party, then, but as an individual? 

A I consider myself as a party. I think there are increas- 
ing numbers of people in this country running on indepen- 
dent tickets. They are not winning yet— 

Q Are they going to have a national convention? 

A In a telephone booth, maybe. 


FOR IKE IN 1951— 


Q Back in the campaign of 1952, Senator Morse, what was 
your first difference with the Republicans? 

A As you know, I was the first member of the Senate 
back in 1951 who came out for Eisenhower for the Republi- 
fan nomination. Eisenhower was “sold” to me by Paul 


Hoffman, for whom I have a very high regard and who was 
really my first choice for the Republican nomination for 
President. He is a great American. I remember a conversation 
with Hoffman, when he pointed out to me that Eisenhower 
was the nearest to the middle of the road the Republicans 
could nominate. Hoffman pointed out that he was the only 
alternative to Bob Taft, and that when it came to foreign 
policy Taft should not be nominated. I agreed with Eisen- 
hower’s foreign policy and I shared the view that Eisenhower 
could stop Taft. 

So I made a good many speeches in the country long 
before the Convention in support of Eisenhower. I felt he 
would be much more middle of the road than the rest of 
the talked-of Republicans would be. 


STRUGGLE IN OREGON— 


Q Did you go to the Convention yourself as a delegate? 

A Yes. Many thought it important, both in Oregon and 
outside, that I be a candidate for delegate to the Convention. 
It isn’t a common practice in Oregon for a member of the 
Senate to run for delegate to the Convention, although it 
has happened. But I agreed to become a delegate candidate 
to the Convention, as an Eisenhower candidate, on the 
request of a strong group of liberal Republicans in the State 
of Oregon. I made a vigorous campaign. As I recall, there 
were about 52 candidates for the Convention from Oregon— 
46, I think, for delegates at large and 6 for district delegates. 
I was the second man out of the 46 in the primary election. 
McKay, present Secretary of the Interior, was first. The 
reason he was on the top of the ticket, of course, was that 
he had the support of the reactionaries—I never have had 
the support of the reactionaries. 

Q Was he Governor at the time? 

A Yes. All the reactionaries in the State were supporting 
him but, in spite of that, I was the second man on the ballot, 
which, in my judgment, was quite an accomplishment. I 
campaigned very hard. During that primary campaign, the 
Taft forces had a Taft ticket. They refused to pledge their 
candidates to any potential nominee. 

Q They were to go uninstructed? 

A Uninstructed. They relied on an old statutory techni- 
cality that goes back a great many years. The intent of a 
recent law in Oregon makes clear that candidates for dele- 
gate to the Convention should pledge to support the presi- 
dential candidate who receives the largest vote in the pri- 
mary election. The Taft candidates claimed that the law 
did not repeal an earlier statute that permitted the election 
of uninstructed delegates. So 1 pointed out to the people 
in the State what the Taft forces were up to. I argued that 
the people had the right to know how the delegates were 
going to vote when they went to the Convention. And I 
said I thought it was a question of being intellectually honest 
with the voters of the State. Of all the candidates, I made 
the major fight in the primary against the Taft forces. Not a 
one of them was elected delegate. 

After the Oregon convention, delegates were elected, I 
began to recognize that within the Eisenhower organization 
in the State there was a strong anti-.lorse feeling. I wouldn’t 
believe it at first, but there was a fellow here in Washington 
by the name of Wes Roberts who was running the Eisen- 
hower campaign, and I knew he was working very closely 

(Continued on next page) 
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with the reactionary machine in Oregon headed by such 
machine politicians as McKay, Ralph Cake, Jess Gard, Dave 
Simpson, Orput, Cordon, Higgins, Boehnke and others of that 
group. They had a meeting of the Oregon delegation a month 
before the Republican Convention, and the day before that 
meeting Jess Gard, the National Republican Committeeman, 
and a man by the name of Higgins, who was a Dewey man 
and who, I understand, used to be associated with the 
Wall Street firm of Sullivan & Cromwell, went over to 
The Dalles, Oregon, and had a conference with Howard 
Dent. 

Dent says they spent a long time with him trying to tum 
him against me. Dent is a lawyer, a very brilliant man, a great 
political power in Eastern Oregon and a strong Morse sup- 
porter. They tried to get Dent to agree that in the delegation 
meeting the next day at Salem, Oreg., he wouldn’t nominate 
me for any Convention committee post. 

The open attack on me was to the effect that I was a New 
Dealer, that I was too liberal for the Republican Party, that 
they were better off without me. This was all played up in 
headlines in the State. The vote was 13 to 5 to keep me 
off of all committees—not only the platform committee, but 
all committees. It started a terrific split within the Repub- 
lican Party in the State. Of course, I was surprised about it, 
but I said it wasn’t going to stop me from going to the 
Convention and doing what I could to get Eisenhower 
nominated. 

But there isn’t any question about the fact that the Salem 
meeting disclosed for the first time to the State that the 
McKay-Gard-Cake-Cordon element of the party—the reac- 
tionary machine—didn’t want me in the party, or, if they 
wanted me in the party, they wanted me only to use me. 
They didn’t want to give me any position of leadership. 
The Dent forces pointed out that I had a great contribution 
to make to the party and that they were going to find them- 
selves in a very difficult position with both labor and 
farmers if they followed their proposed course of action. I 
have always felt that at the Salem Republican meeting the 
Republican machine in Oregon kicked me out of the party 
in Oregon, at least out of the inner councils of the party. For 
the first time it clearly dawned on me that the Republi- 
can powers of the State were planning to destroy me politi- 
cally if they could. I then and there resolved to give them 
a good, hard fight and carry that fight to all the people of 
the State. 


PLATFORM STRATEGY— 


Q The date of that meeting was a month before the Na- 
tional Convention opened? 

A Just a month before—this was May, 1952. 

I went to the Convention with the Eisenhower delegation, 
but with a delegation that was 13-to-5 against me. I met 
with the Oregon delegation, did everything I could to help 
them, but, of course, my work in the Convention was done 
for the most part outside the Oregon delegation with the 
other delegations, I worked hard to win delegates over to the 
Eisenhower side. Interestingly enough, I conferred with 
Tom Dewey and followed his leadership on many occasions 
during the Convention. 

My first Convention disappointment was over the Con- 
vention platform. I thought—as I said at the Convention— 
it took us back to McKinley. I urged Eisenhower advisers 


to make a platform fight. Their response was that such an 
action would “drive away votes from Eisenhower—we haven't 
got him nominated yet and if we make a fight on the plat. 
form, we'll just steer the nomination to Taft.” 

I said, “I've never yielded on political principle yet. | 
may be wrong but Id still like to make a fight on. the 
platform. I can’t do it alone, of course, because if I do, 
they'll say, “Sour grapes,’ because I wasn’t put on the platform 
committee.” I said, “I certainly hope you don’t put Eisen- 
hower in the position where we will have to support this kind 
of platform.” 

I was quite surprised at the attitude of some of the top 
Republican leaders at the Convention about the platform, 
They made such comments as “It doesn’t mean anything at 
all, platforms don’t mean anything, nobody reads them, 
nobody pays any attention to them, they're just an old ap- 
pendage, an outworn tradition.” 


“GET NOMINATION FIRST—” 


Q Who took that attitude? 

A Important people, but I prefer not to name them. | 
remember an argument I had with one of them. I said: 
“What do you mean: ‘People don’t read it’? Everybody 
reads that section of the platform that applies to them- 
farmers and laborers, teachers and minority groups. What 
a political platform amounts to is our offer of a_politi- 
cal contract. In my judgment that’s a solemn obligation,” 
Their answer was, “We've got to get our man _ noni- 
nated first—modify the platform afterwards as the campaign 
goes on.” 

Now, I want you to keep that point in mind because I 
knew what they were trying to do—trying to silence me but 
trying to offer the hope that the candidates would modify 
their position on the platform once they were nom- 
inated, which they have a right to do but which they 
didn’t do. 

“Well,” I said, “I can’t go before the Convention and make 
a fight on the platform, the way the Oregon delegation has 
handled me, but I am going to issue a statement from this 
Convention Hall because I cannot keep faith with principle 
and go along with this platform.” 

So I issued a statement from the Convention Hall before 
the platform was adopted, setting forth my objections to 
the platform—which didn’t increase my popularity with the 
Eisenhower group. 

The platform was adopted, as you know. Eisenhower was 
nominated. 

Q When the platform was adopted, did you vote against 
it? 
A I certainly did. 

Q Was it a roll-call vote? 

A No roll call—a voice vote. 

Q And you voted against it? 

A Yes. I also protested its adoption in a press release. 
Q In a nutshell, what was your chief objection to the 
platform? 

A I had a series of objections. In my statement which I 
issued, I started out with the civil-rights plank. I said it was a 
shocking invasion of civil rights— 

Q What invasion? 

A A shocking evasion of our responsibility for the protec- 
tion of civil rights—I said the platform takes us back to the 
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time of Lincoln, when the same offer was made to Lincoln— 
that we leave it up to the States. Lincoln refused to accept 
that compromise. The Republican platform of 1952 said, 
in effect, that the protection of civil rights is primarily 
the responsibility of each State. This raises the question of 
first and second-class citizenship. In my judgment, under 
the Constitution, we cannot justify economic discrimination 
in our country and we ought specifically to say that we are 
for a Federal Fair Employment Practices Act with teeth in it. 
The Republican platform goes back to the same kind of 
compromise that Douglas offered in the Lincoln-Douglas 
debates, and Lincoln rejected it. 


"DOUBLE TALK, SLOGANS” 


Q Did the Democrats adopt the same kind of platform? 

A No, a much stronger platform—much stronger, though 
not as strong as I would like on civil rights. 

Then I pointed out that the section on foreign policy 
was a campaign speech, not a platform. That section in the 
Republican platform is a long, negative harangue against 
the Democrats. There are not in the Republican platform of 
1952 on foreign policy specific proposals as to what foreign 
policy should be. Of course, I knew who was dominating 
the platform committee, with Millikin at the head of it and 
Dulles in the background. It consisted of double talk and 
slogans—not a foreign-policy program. 

Then, as I recall my statement, I objected next to the 
labor plank. I said that the Republican Party owed it 
to the country to set forth specifically the amendments to 
the Taft-Hartley law that should be adopted. I said that 
there are many which should be adopted, and we owe it 
to the country to tell them what those amendments would 
be. I enumerated some of them along the lines of the 
Morse-Ives bill of °47. 

In the matter of natural resources, I pointed out that 
we were walking out on Teddy Roosevelt, Norris, Pinchot 
and McNary. In retrospect, I think it is interesting to note 
that at the Convention I warned that the Republican platform 
increased the danger of monopoly control of our natural 
tesources, including power resources. This is certainly true 
today. In my judgment, the platform had a very evasive 
plank on public power. 

Q So, in general, you expressed your opposition in a 
statement at that time? 

A Oh, yes. I was quite specific about it. 

The platform was adopted, and Eisenhower was nom- 
inated. Then I was at work with a group that had become 
very interested in Lev Saltonstall for the Vice Presidency. 
This is a rather important point because my “smearers” 
in the State of Oregon—where they got the idea, I don’t 
know—have tried to convince the people of the State 
that my reason for bolting the Republican Party was be- 
cause I didn’t get the vice-presidential nomination. Such 
a charge, of course, was absurd. I had no ambition for 
the Vice Presidency. I have no political illusions. 

I felt that, in view of all the wounds that had been opened 
up in the Convention, Saltonstall was a pretty good compro- 
mise candidate. In fact, the group working for him wanted 
me to make the nominating speech. I recommended that 
4 woman make the nominating speech and that two or 
thrée of us make seconding speeches for Saltonstall. And 
we were about to ask for our first formal meeting for 
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Saltonstall—he knew what was going on but he could 
say, and say quite honestly, that we were not working 
under his direction. It was a case of our building up first 
a movement for Saltonstall and then going to Saltonstall and 
telling him the support we had and then ask for his permis- 
sion to put his name in nomination. 

We were completing our plans when Harry Darby 
and Mary Lord and Ralph Cake came to me and said that 
Eisenhower didn’t want anybody nominated but Nixon. 
They said he wanted the Convention over with as quickly 
as we could -get it over because people were tired and 
tempers were short. I was astounded. I said, “What do 
you expect me to do in the campaign if you nominate 
Nixon? He’s a red flag in every labor hall in America. 
I know what you want me to do, and I’m glad to do it, but 
it can’t be done with Nixon as the vice-presidential candi- 
date. You want me to go out and win labor votes, as I did 
in *48.” 

Q You supported Dewey throughout °48? 

A Yes, and in °44, too. I campaigned extensively for 
Dewey in ’44. Interestingly enough, it was in the 44 
campaign when Senator Joe Ball, of Minnesota, Republican, 
came out for Roosevelt that I made the statement, in many 
speeches on the West Coast, that he had a perfect right to 
campaign for Roosevelt if he wanted to but he had an ethical 
duty to resign from the Republican Party. As a Senator, in 
my book of ethics, he had no right to campaign for Roose- 
velt and stay within the Republican Party. I’ve said that 
for years and all I’ve done is put that ethical principle into 
practice. 

I have no objection to a man campaigning for somebody 
in the other party but in my judgment he cannot campaign 
for the opposition and ethically remain in his party. 

To get back to the ’52 Convention and the vice-presi- 
dential nomination: When I was told that TDisenhower 
wanted Nixon and only Nixon nominated, I said: “You 
know what we ought to do? We ought to place in nomination 
at least three people for Vice President.” I argued, “How 
did we win the nomination for Eisenhower—our main argu- 
ment was that we were going to eliminate the smoke- 
filled-hotel-room technique by making our decisions out 
in the open on the floor of the Convention. We beat the 
Taft forces, in my judgment, primarily on the ground 
that there were going to be no deals if Eisenhower was 
nominated. We've got our man nominated, and the first 
thing he does apparently is walk into a hotel room, with- 
out consultation except with a small group, and pick the 
vice-presidential nominee for us and then send us instruc- 
tions. “That is it-nominate him and go home.’” 


PICKING A RUNNING MATE— 


Q Don't the presidential candidates pick the vice-presi- 
dential nominees? Stevenson did that— 

A I don’t know anything about that, but I do know that 
it is one of the great abuses of our party-convention system. 
Our fight against Taft was a fight to get away from making 
Convention decisions in the hotel room and _ substituting 
the making of decisions by the democratic process on the 
Convention floor. And we did it—I think we beat Taft more 
on the basis ot Convention covenants openly arrived at, than 
any other issue. It caught on in the Convention, and we 

(Continued on next page) 
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succeeded in creating the impression—and I think it was a 
true impression—that the Taft crowd were making machine- 
politics deals in hotel rooms and the Eisenhower people were 
for open political covenants. But after we got our man 
nominated, he followed the same course of action for which 
we had criticized Taft. 

I was keenly disappointed, but I still said, “ll go along 
with whatever is the decision of the Convention, but I hope 
we can at least get these candidates to take a position in 
modification of the reactionary platform.” 

When I left the Convention, I was pretty disappointed 
on both the platform and the vice-presidential nomina- 
tion. I thought Saltonstall would have been a much better 
healer of wounds. I went back to Washington and I wrote 
Eisenhower and Nixon each a letter. In the letter to 
Eisenhower, I pointed out to him that I wanted to do 
whatever I could to help him, reserving my right to express 
my differences on specific issues involving the platform. 


OFFER OF AID TO NIXON— 


Q Was the letter made public? 

A Oh, yes. I told him that I hoped that he would proceed 
to make himself clear on the platform. 

I wrote a letter to Nixon, and told Nixon that I had not 
supported him for the Vice Presidency, that Iwas for 
Saltonstall, but that the Convention had spoken and that 
I wanted him to know that I would do what I could to 
help him and Eisenhower, subject again to my reserved 
right to express my independence of judgment on specific 
issues. 

Then I left with Senator Long, of Louisiana, and the staff of 
the Armed Services Committee for an inspection tour of over- 
seas bases. That takes us up to London. When I got to London, 
a letter from Eisenhower was awaiting me. He thanked me 
for my offer of support and said he wanted to see me when 
I got back. I replied to him from London, and there was a 
comment in that letter which my opposition tried to make 
a great deal of. I said, “Wherever I have gone on the trip, 
I hear nothing but fine reports of your work in connection 
with NATO.” 

Well, I had only been to our Arctic bases, to Iceland, 
and had just arrived in London—hadn’t even made the 
English inspections yet. 

We started our hearings, and Senator Long and I found what 
satisfied us to be terrific waste in the administration of 
NATO. I was astounded at the waste. General Ridgway 
flew us from Paris to Frankfurt for the first big briefing 
that General Ridgway had participated in after he had 
succeeded Eisenhower. We sat in that briefing all afternoon. 
A great number of high military officials were there, with 
three walls lined with administrative charts. I listened to 
the Air Force, Navy and Army, through their staffs, explain 
the administrative set-up of NATO. It was explained to us 
how an admiral or general wore this administrative hat for 
this purpose, and this hat for that purpose, and another hat 
for another purpose—and it really became humorous as well 
as tragic. 

All you had to do was listen to this description of an 
administrative monstrosity to realize that hundreds of millions 
of dollars were being thrown down the drain in an un- 
necessary waste of taxpayer money. When they got through 
with almost three hours of this briefing, I turned to Senator 


Long and said, “Mr. Chairman, may I make a very brief 
statement?” He granted the permission and then he and | 
started a discussion of our somewhat critical reactions to what 
we had seen and heard about the NATO administrative 
setup. ; 

I said, “I would like to say to the military personne 
here that, having listened to this briefing now for almost 
three hours, it has left me with the impression that you are in 
a mass-production business. The two things you are mass 
producing are administrative hats and shoulder stars and 
bars. This is an administrative monstrosity. You gentlemen 
should realize what would happen to you if you walked 
on the floor of the Senate and put the same information 
on the walls of the Senate and tried to justify it. You would 
be ridiculed off the floor of the Senate. This is an inexcusable 
waste of money, and there are millions and millions of 
dollars here that obviously could have been saved. I have 
served on the Armed Services Committee for seven years, 
and I know military waste when I see it, and I would be 
less than frank if I didn’t say that I'm going back with a 
recommendation to cut these administrative costs.” General 
Ridgway explained that this was his first briefing, and he 
had not had an opportunity to study the administrative 
chart. 

Q It was a Truman program, wasn’t it? 

A This was Eisenhower's program. The whole administra- 
tive setup was Dwight Eisenhower’s. An interesting thing 
is that in off-the-record conversations a great many of 
our military officials said: “You don’t know how right you 
are. But you know who is responsible for it—-a man named 
Eisenhower.” 


WASTE IN NATO— 


Q You mean General Eisenhower? 

A They made that very, very clear. They pointed out to 
us that they knew the administrative setup of NATO was 
wasteful but the responsibility for it was Eisenhower's. They 
said that he was not a good administrator and that his idea 
of a compromise was to give each group what it asked for. 
Many of them also said that they thought one of the reasons 
for the inefficient administrative setup of NATO was be- 
cause Eisenhower had his eyes on the White House and was 
trying to please everyone. As I went across Europe and 
North Africa, as far as Turkey, I found the general criticism 
that he was— 

Q You mean from Europeans? 

A From Americans, from our American military personnel. 
1 found the criticism that he was a waster, he was a 
compromiser, he was always playing military politics, and 
that we were quite right in our criticism that savings of 
hundreds of millions of dollars could have been made in 
operating NATO under Eisenhower. 

Q What time was that, about? 

A It was in August and the early part of September. 
We came back and had an executive session with officials 
at the Pentagon Building. Our findings resulted in the publi- 
cation of the Long-Morse Report. It had to be very general 
because we were dealing with top-secret information on 
our military bases abroad. 

I want to say to the credit of the Pentagon Building that 
immediately a good many of the recommendations of 

(Continued on page 142) 
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Both fires started small, as most fires do in factories, 


warehouses, department stores, hotels, and hospitals. 
Yet the fire pictured at the top was front-page news: 
shoe factory gutted by flames . . . building totally 
destroyed . . . a loss estimated at $500,000... 
While at the J. F. McElwain Company plant in Man- 
chester, N. H., employees returned to work without 
even knowing there had been an early morning fire. 
A Grinnell Sprinkler System in this Thom McAn shoe 
factory put out the blaze before it could spread. 
Grinnell Sprinklers stop fire at its source, wherever 
and whenever it strikes, night or day, with automatic 
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Manufacturing, Engineering and Installation of 
Automatic Sprinklers Since 1878 





certainty. 76 years experience proves this. And now, 
with the new Grinnell Automatic Spray Sprinklers, you 
get even greater protection against fire. Less water puts 
out more fire. 

When you consider the many losses you can suffer 
in a fire... buildings, equipment, records, customers, 
time, skilled personnel, human lives . . . the cost of a 
Grinnell Sprinkler System is a small price to pay for 
around-the-clock fire protection. If you have fire insur- 
ance, you’re probably paying for Grinnell Protection 
anyway in higher insurance premiums ... so why not 
have it? For complete details, mail coupon. 


GRINNELL COMPANY, INC. 
286 West Exchange Street, Providence, Rhode !sland 


Please send me your new illustrated booklet, “Grinnell 
Automatic Spray Sprinklers”. 
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the Long-Morse Report were put into effect. Secretary Fin- 
letter of the Air Force co-operated wholeheartedly with our 
Committee, and General Bradley was very appreciative of 
the work of the Long Committee. Secretary of Defense 
Lovett was also very helpful to the Committee. As a 
member of the Armed Services Committee, I issued a 
statement pointing out that I was very much disappointed 
in the administration of NATO and the waste I observed 
in our inspection trip covering American military bases 
abroad. 

Q Did you fix the blame on Eisenhower? 

A Yes, I did. 

Q Then what happened? 

A Then I was visited by different Republicans, who sug- 
gested that I go easy, but I replied that I was not going to 
run away from facts. 

Q When did you get back from Europe? 

A During the first of September. I think it was Sept. 
10, 1952. 

Q When was the AFL convention episode? Was that in 
September, just after you got back? 

A Soon after my return. 

Q Did you go to see Eisenhower after you got back? 

A No. 

Q He had invited you? 

A He said he wanted to see me when I got back, but 
he didn’t invite me for any specific time. 

Q You didn’t ask to see him? 

A No. It seemed to me that it was up to his campaign 
committee to try to find some common meeting ground 
if they were interested in resolving the situation. 

Q Had you made up your mind at that time? 

A No, I still hoped we could find some basis on which I 
could campaign for Eisenhower. 

Q Didn't they send a draft of the American Federation 
of Labor speech to you? 

A No. 


“SHOCKING EXPEDIENCY”— 


Q What was the story about that? I mean in connection 
with the agreement with Taft in the autumn of 1952 at 
Morningside Heights, Columbia University? 

A That was a shocking example of political expediency. 
Taft wrote the Morningside Heights statement before he 
got to Morningside Heights. There was practically no 
modification in the Morningside Heights statement from 
the one Taft had drafted. 

Q What was that statement about, briefly? 

A It was about Republican policy which Taft and Eisen- 
hower were to agree upon. What it was in fact was an 
adoption of Taft Republicanism. 

Q That was at the time they were trying to bring Taft 
around? 

A They were trying to bring Eisenhower and Taft 
together, and they went right back to the reactionary plat- 
form of the Convention, and Eisenhower in effect pledged 
himself anew to the Republican platform. I couldn’t cam- 
paign on that platform, and I issued a statement in criticism 
of the Morningside Heights “surrender,” as they call it. 
Following that Mr. Eisenhower sent a representative to 
see me, and he said they couldn’t understand me. 

Q Who said they couldn’t? 


A Ralph Cake, Republican National Committeeman, of 
Oregon, came down to see me, and said they just couldn't 
understand me— 

Q He said Eisenhower said he couldn’t understand you? 

A Cake said the whole campaign committee couldn’t under. 
stand me. He said the agreement with Taft didn’t mean 
anything—this was just done in order to promote party 
harmony—to bring Taft back into the picture. He said the 
whole Morningside Heights business was in the interests of 
party unity, and didn’t mean anything in terms of long-time 
commitments. And I said I just wanted an answer to one 
question, and that is, “Have you told that to Bob Taft yet? 
If you told that to Bob Taft, you would get an entirely 
different response.” I said, “I have never practiced political 
hypocrisy, and I don’t intend to start with this campaign. If 
this is the level of the political morality of the campaign, you 
can count me out.” 

I made it clear in my conference with Cake and with sev- 
eral other Republican leaders who talked to me in those days 
that I had hoped to be able to campaign for Eisenhower, but 
it began to look as though I would have to take a political 
walk. 

The next thing was the AFL incident. Several people 
contacted me on that in behalf of the Eisenhower campaign 
committee. 

Q What did they want you to do? 

A They wanted me to go and sit on the platform with 
Eisenhower. - 

Q During the AFL convention? 

A Yes. But I asked: “What is he going to say?” 
They said, “What difference does it make? You're not 
going to make a speech.” I answered, “What difference 
would it make? When I .walk across that platform, it 
will be interpreted by the members of the convention as 
an endorsement of what he says—otherwise, what do 
you want me there for? I would be appearing before a 
group of men who know when I think they're wrong I 
oppose them, and they also know that when I think they 
are right I fight just as hard for them.” 

I made clear that I was not going to sit on that platform 
until I knew what he was going to say and whether I could 
endorse it. I was told by Ralph Cake that Harold Stassen was 
writing the speech, and he asked me if I would have a con- 
ference with Harold Stassen. I told him I would be glad to 
see Stassen. 

That was Friday night before the AFL convention, which 
was to meet the next Wednesday. I was supposed to have the 
conference the following morning—Saturday—but at Stas- 
sen’s request the conference was postponed until Monday. 
During that lunchtime conference I never listened to so 
much political opportunism and political expediency in 
my life. 


STASSEN’S TACTICS— 


Q Was anybody else there besides Stassen? 

A No. Stassen was a former student of mine. 

Q Where? 

A In Minnesota. He was on my debate teams there for 

four years. 

Q What were you teaching there? 

A It was when I was going to law school, and I was 
(Continued on page 144) ~ 
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This Thankggiving youll eat heartier 


The same salt that seasons your holiday bird is also the source for a 
whole host of chemical products used to give you better, heartier, more 
wholesome food . . . and for chemicals for industry, too. 


DINNER NAPERY is whiter, thanks to 
modern laundry practices. Bleaches, 
detergents, and better soaps are made 
possible by the use of a number of 
Hooker chemicals, such as caustic soda 
and chlorine. 


CHEMICALS 


DESSERT will taste better—be better. 
The cranberries, and almost all fruits, 
are better because of insecticides de- 
rived from salt. Even the flavor and 
taste of ice cream is improved by in- 
gredients made possible through 
Hooker chemicals. 


Trem the ell of the Exaih 


YOUR THANKSGIVING BIRD will be heftier 
—and healthier. It is more than likely that his 
feed will have been treated with a new drug 
made from Hooker chemicals (monochloro- 
acetic acid and caustic soda) to bring him to 
your table in peak form. 


WHEN YOU SEE the orange tank cars roll 
by, think of Hooker’s 50 years of chemical 
pioneering that has helped make it possible 
to unlock the tremendous usefulness in com- 
mon salt. If you’d like some ideas on how 
chemicals from salt may be useful to you, 
send for the free booklet, “From the Salt of 
the Earth.” Write us at 41 Forty-seventh St., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


NIAGARA FALLS * TACOMA * MONTAGUE, MICH. 


© NEW YORK * CHICAGO * LOS ANGELES 
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- . . ““My conscience told me to leave the Republican Party” 


teaching argumentation and elementary speech courses. 
Stassen said to me in effect, “Why, of course, political 
expediency is justified in this campaign. We've got to do 
whatever is necessary to get the Democrats out of office. The 
welfare of the country calls for getting the Truman Admin- 
istration out of office no matter what we have to do to win.” 
I pointed out that there was a lot of double talking going on 
in the Eisenhower campaign and that I thought his entire 
campaign was pitched to political expediency rather than to 
political principle and high political morality. 

Stassen’s argument was to the effect that we have to deal 
with different groups on different representations to win 
them over to our side. He said that he thought one 
trouble with me was that I was an idealist, a theorist 
and not very practical, when it came to political campaigning. 

I said, “Harold, this is one of the saddest moments of 
my life.” 

He said, “What do you mean by that?” 

I said: “It is clear that I did a poor job of teaching 
when you were in my class, for I never got across to you 
one of the principles I have always tried to get across to my 
students, and that is, the only practicality they will ever 
experience is an ideal put to work. Now you sit here 
and tell me that to be practical I have to be expedient. In 
effect what you say is that I have to compromise my 
principles.” 

I told Stassen that I was shocked by the expediency and 
political immorality of the Eisenhower campaign and that 
they could count me out. I told him that I would not go to 
the AFL convention with Eisenhower because I was 
satisfied that “I can’t approve of what he’s going to 
say in the speech.” Stassen made no offer to show me 
the speech. 

Q Did you know what he was going to speak about? 

A I knew he was going to speak on the labor issue, but I 
didn’t know what he was going to say. 

That very day I got an invitation from the AFL to speak 
on Thursday. Eisenhower made his speech on Wednesday. 
Late on Wednesday afternoon I was called by a member of 
his staff in New York asking what I thought of the speech. I 
said, “I'll tell you tomorrow.” He said, “Oh, that means, 
you didn’t approve of it.” He said, “Ralph wants me to 
come down and see you right away.” 


ASKED TO “GO EASY”— 


Q Ralph who? 

A Ralph Cake. So this emissary from the Eisenhower 
headquarters came down that night for a conference in 
my office. He is a mutual friend of Cake’s and mine. 
He was very good-natured, and he said, “I just want to be 
able to report what you think of the Eisenhower labor 
speech.” I said, “I'm not going to discuss the speech with 
you. I'm going to answer the speech tomorrow.” He said, 
“That means that you don’t approve of the speech.” I said, 
“You know that because you know my views and you know 
what Eisenhower said.” 

He then said in effect that they hoped I would go easy on 
the speech because they wanted me to iron out my differences 
with their campaign policies and get back into the campaign 
behind Eisenhower. I went to the convention the next 
day and I answered Eisenhower, and that was when I said 
that my then intention was to take a walk and not participate 


in the campaign. That was when I also said in the press 
conference that followed my speech that a man had the 
right to take a walk and not participate in a campaign but 
he didn’t have the right to go out and campaign for the 
party of the opposition and stay in his party. So I left 
New York with that as my intention. 

And then I listened to a few more of Eisenhower’s speeches 
and became more and more disgusted with their intellectual 
dishonesty and political expediency. My conscience told me 
I should leave the Republican Party and come out for 
Stevenson. After reaching that decision, I walked over to the 
Senate studio, sat down in front of ‘the microphone and 
with no prepared manuscript. spoke into the microphone 
the speech which was broadcast in the State of Oregon 
announcing my withdrawal from the Republican Party. 

Q That was before the election? 

A It was around October 24th, before the election. 

Q You didn’t take any further steps then until the end of 
that campaign? 

A Oh, after I announced to the people of the State that I 
had withdrawn from the Republican Party, I proceeded to 
campaign for Stevenson. 


THE “SECRET DOCUMENT”— 


Q Did Eisenhower ever make any effort to hold you in 
the party? 

A Not personally. I suppose you'd be interested in the 
telephone call Fred Seaton had with my administrative as- 
sistant, Bill Berg. The morning that I announced my resigna- 
tion from the Republican Party, I left the radio studio and 
went out to the Upper Marlboro Fair and showed my cattle 
for the rest of the day. Fred Seaton called and said that 
he wanted to get hold of me and Bill said I couldn't be 
reached. Fred said, “Eisenhower wants the Senator to come 
up to New York and join him on the train going through 
New England.” That’s when he made that trip through 
New England. And Bill said, “Well, I’m sure the Senator 
will not do that because he just announced his resignation 
from the Republican Party.” 

Seaton is a very good friend of mine. I have a very high 
respect for him and I think it’s mutual. He told Bill Berg that 
he was very much disappointed but to tell the Senator that “in 
spite of that decision that I want him to know i have a very 
high regard for him.” That’s the last gesture that was made 
to me by the Republicans. 

It was in the midst of that campaign that we got into this 
interesting discussion of the so-called “secret document.” | 
think you might be interested in that story. 

Eisenhower made a speech in Detroit which, in my judg- 
ment, can best be characterized as a speech of misrepresenta- 
tion. He didn’t even represent accurately the Wedemeyer 
Report in the Detroit speech. He took part of a sentence out 
of context. The conclusions of the Wedemeyer Report, which 
are set out in black and white, can’t be reconciled with the 
interpretation Eisenhower made of the report on the matter 
of taking the troops out of South Korea. I knew as a member 
of the Armed Services Committee that Eisenhower was one 
of the key leaders in the drive to take the troops out of 
South Korea. 

Q Wasn't that before the Korean war? 

A Yes. So I called President Truman the next morning- 

(Continued on page 146) 
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A good credit standing 


keeps the wheels moving! 


“I’m in the building supply line, and credit helps me coming and going. Been 
in business twelve years, and been listed in Dun & Bradstreet all the time. Have had 
my ups and downs but my rating helps me get all the materials I need — lumber, 


cement, paint, hardware, and a hundred other items from manufacturers. 


“T sell on credit terms too, to contractors, builders, some manufacturers, and 
retailers, with the help of D & B. Credit is good business when you’ve got your eyes 
open — no hunches or long shots, but reasonable risks on people who know what 


they’re doing and where they are going. 


“A good credit standing is better than cash in the pocket. I ought to know. 


It often gives you the edge when the bids are on the table. 


“Yessir, just look me up in D&B.” 


Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES 
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.. + “One of the smears is that | ‘bet on the wrong horse’ ” 


the Eisenhower Detroit speech was given on Friday night. 
I called Truman about 9 o'clock Saturday morning, and I 
said, “Mr. President, are you aware of the fact that Eisen- 
hower misrepresented the facts time and time again in his 
Detroit speech last night?” Mr. Truman said that he knew 
it and that they were at work on preparing an answer to it. 
I said, “I called you to make a suggestion. You will find down 
in the Pentagon Building a document, I don’t know the date, 
it was late in 1947, in which the Joint Chiefs of Staff, acting 
through the Secretary of Defense, recommended that the 
troops be taken out of South Korea as a matter of military 
policy and military strategy. Eisenhower was Chief of Staff 
of the Army at the time.” 

Q Was that policy based on a fear that if war broke out— 
World War II—we would be caught on the mainland? 

A That was part of it. The military felt that Korea was 
no place to have our troops. In fact, the document used the 
language to the effect that the troops should be taken out as 
a matter of “military policy and strategy.” I said, “Also you 
will recall, when he was your chief civilian adviser, after 
he became president of Columbia University, he urged and 
urged and urged that the troops be taken out of South Korea.” 
He said, “Yes, I recall it very well.” 

Now, I said, “Mr. President, if you will get me that docu- 
ment and authorize me to use it in my speech in Minneapolis 
Monday I'll prove to this nation the kind of campaign of mis- 
representation this man’s making.” 


IKE‘S STAND ON KOREA— 


Q What was it General Eisenhower said in his speech that 
provoked this incident? 

A He castigated the State Department for taking the 
troops out of South Korea. 

Q Prior to the Korean war? 

A Yes. In 1949. It was an unwarranted assault on the 
State Department. So Truman said, “I'll have it up to you in 
an hour.” He had it up to me in less than 45 minutes. 

Q Did Eisenhower sign that document? 

A No, it was signed by the Secretary of Defense, but in 
behalf of the Chiefs of Staff—a unanimous recommendation. 
There is no doubt that Eisenhower was a party to the recom- 
mendation. 

Q That was at the time that Eisenhower was the Chief of 
Staff of the Army? 

A Yes. And time and time after that he urged it. And J 
said to the President, “Do you authorize me, Mr. President, to 
use it? I'll use it in my Minneapolis speech.” He said, “You 
can use your own judgment and make any use of it you care 
to.” 

So I went up and made the Minneapolis speech and I 
quoted this document. That’s when Ferguson and Knowland 
called upon the Department of Justice to have me investi- 
gated for espionage and the unauthorized use of a secret 
document. My next speech was a Town Hall speech in New 
York. When I got to Town Hall, the press said, “What 
about the document?” I said, “I'll discuss it again in this 
speech.” They said, “You're going to use the document again, 
after what's been said?” I said, “Of course.” They said, 
“Where did you get it?” I said, “I wouldn’t be using it if I 
didn’t have authority to use it.” And that’s all I would say. 

So I used it in the Town Hall speech and that’s the speech 
in which I said, “Now I want to ask the Republican candidate 


this question: ‘Eisenhower, when are you going to come clean 
and tell the American people whether it’s true or false that 
in September, 1947, you joined with the other Chiefs of Staff 
in an urgent request to take the troops out of South Korea as 
a matter of military policy and strategy? ” 

I said, “I can answer it for him—he not only did that, 
but later, as the chief civilian adviser to the President, he 
continued to urge it. And yet he stood up in Detroit and 
sought to give the American people the impression that the 
responsibility for it and the cause of it was the State Depart. 
ment. That sort of misrepresentation is shocking and shows 
that the strategy of the Eisenhower campaign is the stiategy 
of political expediency—“anything to win.” And that was 
exactly my judgment of how they pitched that campaign. 


BACKING A LOSER— 


Q You didn’t win—Eisenhower won— 

A I never expected Stevenson to win. I said all during the 
campaign in a good many letters to people who wrote in that 
I thought Eisenhower would win. One of the smears is that | 
“bet on the wrong horse.” My enemies charge that I thought 
Stevenson was going to win. The contrary is true. I said right 
along that I didn’t think he had a chance of winning, but that 
didn’t make any difference. He was putting up a campaign 
that I could support and, like Woodrow Wilson, his series of 
campaign speeches were speeches that could be bound and 
used in a seminar on political science. His speeches proved 
his statesmanship. Suppose you took Eisenhower’s campaign 
speeches and tried to use them in a political-science seminar. 
They would be laughed out of the seminar. 

Q Should the Government supply the money for campaign 
expenses? 

A Partly. 1 think Government finance is only part of an 
answer. I think that Government should put up some of it 
but I think we've got to restrict expenditures a great deal 
more than we do. The lavish expenditure of Cordon in the 
Oregon campaign is shocking. In my judgment, never in 
the history of our State was a Senate race as expensive a 
Cordon’s race. 

Q How much money was spent by the Republicans? 

A I'll be very much interested in seeing what they file a 
campaign expenses. I know that the true amount was shock 
ingly high. 

Q Will you find yourself more able to work with the 
Democrats than you were able to work with the Republicans? 

A My course of action will be identical. I’m asking the 
Democrats for nothing and I’m going to pass judgment on the 
merits of each issue. I’m going to follow an independent 
course of action. I owe that to the people of my State. 








Editor's Note: One precedent on the pivotal position of 4 
single vote in the Senate occurred in the case of two independ- 
ent Senators in 1881, when James A. Garfield was President. In 
the Senate were 37 Republicans, 37 Democrats, the Independ- 
ent David Davis of Illinois, and William Mahone, a member 
of the Readjuster Party, which was a local party in Virginia 
In that year, according to a history of the Senate in two vol- 
umes by George H. Haynes, published in 1938, “. . . the 
Vice President’s casting vote, Mahone’s help and Davis’ 
bargaining for the position of President pro Tempore, ¢- 
abled the Republicans to wrest the organization of the com- 
mittees from the Democrats.” 
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(Advertisement) 


BUILDER-DEALERS WANTED! 


We Are Ready to Franchise an Additional 200 Dealers to Serve a 
$20 Billion Market in Which Our Share Has Tripled in Four Years 


Nationa Homes Corporation, the 
largest producer of prefabricated houses 


_ in the world, and its dealers will build an 


estimated 2.16% of all the new, single- 
family, non-farm dwellings constructed 
in the United States in 1954. They will 
account for over 40% of all new pre- 
fabricated houses. Gross sales for the pres- 
ent calendar year will reach an estimated 
$52,000,000. 

At our plants in Lafayette, Indiana, 
and near Elmira, New York, we are now 
manufacturing houses at the rate of 120 
per day. All these houses are sold before 
they are manufactured. During 1955 we 
foresee total production—and sales—of 
30,000 houses, ranging in price from 
$6,000 to $40,000. For the next calendar 
year we estimate a sales volume of 
$78,000,000. 

To do this job, we have the ablest de- 
signers and architects in the country. We 
have developed manufacturing tech- 
niques that insure not only lowest prices 
but significantly better quality than can 
be achieved by the old, conventional 
methods of building. We have perfected 
a delivery system so organized that a 
house leaves one of our plants every 12 
minutes on one of our 240 trailer trucks. 
We have 551 dealers in 40 states and the 
District of Columbia. 

Our lowest priced house can be com- 
fortably financed by anyone with $350 
in cash and a budget of $45 a month for 
housing. Owners who have resold have 
found a considerable appreciation in 
value, and financing for new purchasers 
has been readily available. 

In 1947 a wholly owned subsidiary, 
National Homes Acceptance Corpora- 
tion was established. Although we prefer 
to see local banks provide the mortgage 
money, the Acceptance Corporation to- 
day can take every proper mortgage that 
comes to it from National Homes dealers, 
and as of June 30, 1954, was servicing 
over $130 million in mortgages. All these 
mortgages are insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration or the Veterans’ 
Administration, and they are being taken 
by many of the largest insurance com- 
panies and savings banks in the country. 


The Homes We Manufacture 


The National Homes Corporation de- 
signs and produces prefabricated houses 
in a variety of models and price ranges. 
We make it a point to supply houses that 
fit into the framework of the Federal 
Housing Act and that can be bought for 
the minimum amount of required cash 
and monthly payments. We also have a 


ONE OUT OF EVERY 48 HOMES BEING BUILT 


custom-line that has had wide appeal— 
houses of sophisticated, modern styling 
designed for modern living. The quality 
of all National’s houses is the same— 
prices vary due to differences in styles 
and sizes. 

Our houses are complete homes. We 
provide plumbing fixtures, lines and water 
heaters, a furnace with flue, connections 
and thermostatic control, all wiring and 
lighting fixtures. Interior and exterior 
walls are finished in smart, imaginative 
treatments. 

At present we have 31 floor plans of 
from five to nine rooms, each with many 
exterior design variations. 

When a National Homes house is de- 
livered to a site with a ready foundation, 
it can be put up in a single day. It can be 
completely prepared for occupancy by 
the dealer using local labor in three or 
four weeks, or less, if necessary. 

The materials and construction of our 
houses have been tested by leading re- 
search organizations in the country in- 
cluding the U. S. Forest Products Labor- 
atory and Purdue University’s School of 
Civil Engineering; and have been ap- 
proved by the Building Officials Confer- 
ence of America, the Pacific Coast Build- 
ing Officials Conference and the Southern 
Building Code Congress. Modern factory 
manufacturing methods, because of the 
high quality and precision demanded by 
the very nature of this process, are an 
important assurance of the quality of the 
product. Inspection procedures at the 
factory are rigid. Our research and devel- 
opment department searches constantly 
for better materials and techniques. 


The Key Part Played by the Dealer 


A National Homes dealer must be an 
able businessman with a high standing in 
his community. He must be capable of 
running a substantial enterprise, involv- 
ing both the economic and social life of 
his town. 

We need businessmen who can see the 
challenge of this market. Building experi- 
ence is helpful, but it is not absolutely 
necessary. We have some excellent dealers 
who were automobile distributors, for 
example. 

We have dealers whose annual incomes 
before taxes run as high as $600,000. Any 
successful dealer should make at least 
$50,000 before taxes. 


A dealer must be able to bring no less 
than $25,000 of his own capital into the 
operation. A large percentage of homes 
today are built on large tracts—not on 
individual, isolated lots. The home build- 
ing of the future will be a big business 
based on the wise development of whole 
communities. Property must be located, 
acquired, zoned and developed. The 
dealer must understand all the problems 
which arise from operations of this kind 
and size. 

We would like to stress the importance 
of vision. The building industry in this 
country—which is the country’s largest 
industry—has never been substantially 
modernized. Prefabricated mass-produc- 
tion—using parts instead of pieces—has 
long been recognized as the answer. 
America has used this answer in every 
other field—for the production of auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators, electrical equip- 
ment, etc. National Homes is a long way 
ahead of competition in bringing it to 
housing on a mass basis. 

It must be recognized that dealers to- 
day are the spearhead of a housing revo- 
lution. They can have all the financial 
advantages of a pioneer positionein the 
industry, but they must also provide the 
abilities which are required in a pioneer- 
ing period. 

We are working today at our factories 
on 24-hour schedules. With our expanded 
facilities we can produce and sell more 
houses than our present dealers can erect. 
We see no insurmountable problems. 
What Fortune calls “‘the insatiable 
market for houses” has been barely dented 
by conventional building. People all over 
the United States are hungry for sound, 
quality houses at prices that they can af- 
ford to pay. Housing today is a $20 billion 
market, larger than the giant automobile 
market. 

We have described the challenge here 
because we want to attract outstanding 
people, and we don’t want to miss any- 
one through failure on our part to de- 
scribe the opportunity in sufficient detail. 

All communications should be ad- 
dressed to Sumner J. Robinson, Vice 
President for Sales, National Homes Cor- 
poration, Lafayette, Indiana. All corre- 
spondence and inquiries will be treated 
in proper confidence. 


James R. Price, President 


NATIONAL HOMES CORPORATION 


NATIONAL HOMES CORPORATION 


LAFAYETTE, INDIANA °¢ 


IN AMERICA TODAY 


HORSEHEADS, NEW YORK 


IS A NATIONAL 
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ERE IS IN AMERICA no urge to go to war. Despite 

the worldwide propaganda being spread by the So- 

viets that Americans are “warmongers,” there is not 
the slightest basis of fact in such an insinuation. 

Unfortunately, the propaganda is often given an 
assist by a few American, British and French news- 
papers of considerable influence in forming world 
opinion. They keep talking about the existence here 
in Washington of a “preventive war” group with a 
“let’s-drop-the-bomb” attitude. 

What makes those newspapers which indulge in such 
irresponsible statements so harmful is their reckless 
accusations which appear regularly attacking high 
American military officers for the recommendations 
they must necessarily make in performing their duties 
as military advisers. 

The fact, for example, that the U.S. Joint Chiefs of 
Staff formally report to the President plans for the de- 
fense of Quemoy Island—off the coast of China’s main- 
land—in relation to the protection of Formosa does 
not mean that such military officers actually want to 
see America involved in a war or that they are deliber- 
ately ‘pushing for a large-scale war. 

It is important to note the distinction between 
advice on military policy and the position which 
the Department of State or the President may take 
after a survey of all the factors. The urge to peace 
inside the Government of the United States is 
unanimous. 


The urge to peace is basic also in the thoughts 
of the American people. No better example of this point 
of view can be given than President Eisenhower’s calm 
discussion at his press conference last week of the cir- 
cumstances surrounding the unwarranted attack on an 
American B-29 by Soviet planes off the coast of Japan 
near some Russian-held islands. . 

Mr. Eisenhower was right in saying it was not a 
clear-cut incident because the area over which the 
American plane was flying is a sort of twilight zone, 
and the jurisdiction over it has been disputed since 
World War II. 

But there was something else that the President said 
which was overlooked by those who are ready to de- 
nounce anyone who urges a firm course toward Soviet 
Russia. Mr. Eisenhower declared that it would be differ- 
ent if there had been a clear-cut incident. This was the 
real news of that press conference—a warning that 
America will not be imposed upon if its planes are 
attacked while flying over waters that are free to all 
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nations. Significantly, the President mentioned his order — 
that hereafter fighter planes will escort our large planes : 
and will resist attack. : 
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Freedom of the air is as precious to us today as 
was freedom of the seas in 1917. It may be recalled that: 
on May 7, 1915, a British passenger ship, the Lusitania,” 
was sunk by a German submarine. More than a hun- 
dred American lives were lost. This started an exchange 
of notes covering a period of nearly two years, during 
which assurances were gradually extracted from the 
Imperial German Government that all passenger ships 
would thereafter be given due warning. 

Then, on January 31, 1917, the Imperial German 
Government announced that it would engage in un- 
restricted submarine warfare—against all ships, wheth- 
er neutral or belligerent, approaching the coast of Eu- 
rope or entering the Mediterranean. 

Aroused by this action, President Wilson ordered 
diplomatic relations with the Berlin Government sev- 
ered on February 2, 1917. This was intended as a 
warning—an act of moral force. Those who today ad- 
vocate a severance of diplomatic relations with the 
Soviet Government are actuated by the same motive— 
to use moral suasion to avoid a war. 

Mr. Wilson, moreover, immediately requested Con- 
gress to give him authority to arm American merchant 
ships so that they could defend themselves against sub- 
marine attack. The House approved by 403 to 13. But © 
a filibuster developed in the Senate and, when the fixed — 
date for adjournment came on March 4, Mr. Wilson ~ 
complained bitterly that “a little group of willful men” ~ 
had endangered the peace of America. 

Encouraged by this division, the German navy con- 
tinued its sinkings and more American lives were lost. 
On April 2, Mr. Wilson asked Congress for a resolu- 
tion formally recognizing the existence of a state of war 
which, he said, had been thrust upon us by the German 
proclamation of unrestricted submarine warfare. 

Four days later—April 6, 1917—the President signed 
the war resolution, which had been passed by over- 
whelming vote of both houses. 

Thus, it will be noted that, less than five weeks from 
the time of the filibuster on the proposal to arm Ameri- 
can merchant ships, public opinion swung definitely 
from steps to avoid war to an acceptance of war itself. 

Moscow should recognize that this can happen again. 
There is in America a deep-seated urge not to go to 
war but to remain at peace. Let not Moscow miscon- 
strue the patience of the American people. 
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garments for women and children: 


“Wattonal Accounting Machines save us $32,000 a year... 
repay their cost every six months.’’ 


“Giving the public outstanding values in 
PLAYTEX products is our most important 
aim. Our National Accounting Machines 
have made a valuable contribution to this 
effort through substantial financial benefits. 
Through them we realize a direct saving of 
$32,000 a year, which repays their cost 
every six months. 

“Much of this saving is the result of our 
National ‘cycle system’ Accounts Receiv- 


—INTERNATIONAL LATEX CORPORATION, Dover, Delaware 
“Makers of World-famous Playtex Products." 


able application, which in itself is an 
achievement in automatic operation and 
control. 

“We also use Nationals to handle our 
Accounts Payable vouchering and check 
writing, where versatility and economy have 
also brought about important savings.” 


Desire President 


International Latex Corporation 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, vayrron 9, on10 


949 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


In your business, too, National ma- 
chines will pay for themselves with 
the money they save, then continue 
savings as annual profit. Your near- 
by National man will gladly show 


how much you can save—and why 


your operators will be happier. 
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DANIEL WEBSTER VISITS JAMES CROW’S DISTILLERY 


The great orator unhesitatingly pronounced his friend Crow's Kentucky whiskey 
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Pioneer distiller James Crow was proud of the patronage 
of Daniel Webster, Henry Clay and other celebrities of his 
day. Today, millions more hold Old Crow in the same high 
esteem, for it is available in a milder 86 Proof bottling 
as well as in the traditional 100 Proof Bottled in Bond. 





BOTTLED 
IN BOND 
100 PROOF 


LIGHTER, 


“ ” fourpon waist 
She Gredleil Nome tn SAourton 86 PROOF 
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THE OLD CROW DISTILLERY COMPANY, FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 









